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CHAPTER    I. 

Departure  from  Nohcacab.— Oatfit.--Rancbo  of  Cback.— Fiigh 
of  the  Women.— Rancho  of  Schawill. — Casa  ReaL— Scarcity 
of  Water.— Visit  fh>m  the  Alcalde.— PrimitiYe  Mode  of  obtain* 
ing  Water.— A  peculiar  People.— Ruins  of  Zayi.— Oteat  tiee* 
corered  Mound. — ^The  Casa  Grande. — Fortunate  Discorery.— * 
Staircase. — Doorways,  &c. — ^Buildings  on  the  second  Terrace. 
—Doorways.— Curiously  ornamented  Columns.— Building  on 
the  third  Terrace.— Doorways,  Apartmenu,  4cc.— Stone  Lin- 
tels.—Fa^e  of  the  second  Range  of  Buildings,— Ground  Plan 
of  (be  three  Ranges. — ^The  Casa  Cerrada. — ^Doorways  filled  up 
inside  with  Stone  and  Mortar.— Finished  Apartments,  also  filled 
up.— This  filling  up  simultaneous  with  the  Erection  of  the  Build- 
ing.—A  Mound.— Ruined  Building. —  Its  Interior. —  Sculptured 
Head,  Ac. — A  strange  Structure. — An  Archway.— Perpendicu- 
lar Wall.— Stuccoed  Figures  and  Ornaments. — Great  Terrace 
and  BuUding.— Apartments,  Ac.— Want  of  Interest  manifested 
by  the  Indians  in  regard  to  these  Ruins. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  Janaarj  we  left  Nohca- 
cab.  It  was  a  great  retief  to  bid  farewell  to  this 
place,  and  the  only  regret  attending  our  departure 
was  the  reflection  t];iat  we  should  be  obliged  to  re- 
turn. The  kindness  and  attentions  of  the  padreci- 
to  and  his  brother,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  yillagers, 
had  been  unremitled,  but  the  fatigue  of  riding  twelve 
miles  erery  day  over  the  same  ground,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  Indians  to  work,  were  a  constant 
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source  of  annoyance ;  besides  which,  we  had  a  feel 
ing  that  operated  during  the  whole  of  our  journey : 
wherever  we  were  taken  ill  we  became  disgusted 
with  the  place,  and  were  anxious  to  leavo  it. 

We  were  setting  out  on  a  tour  which,  according 
to  the  plan  laid  out,  embraced  a  circuit  of  ruins,  and 
required  us  to  revisit  Nohcacab,  although  our  return 
would  be  only  to  make  it  a  point  of  departure  in 
another  direction. 

In  consequence  of  this  plan  we  left  behind  all 
ovif  heavy  luggage,  and  carried  with  us  only  the  Da- 
guerreotype apparatus,  hammocks,  one  large  box  con- 
taining our  tin  table  service,  a  candlestick,  bread, 
chocolate,  coffee,  and  stigar,  and  a  few  changes  of 
(Clothing  in  pestaquillas.  Besides  Albino  and  Ber- 
naldo  we  had  a  puny  lad  of  about  fi^en,  named 
Bamaby,  a  mochr  smaller  pattern  than  either  of  the 
others,  and  all  three  together  were  hardly  equal  In 
bulk  to  one  fairly  developed  man. 

W»  were  ail  provide  ^ith  good  boises  for  the 
road.  Mr.  Catherwood  had  one  on  which  he  could 
make  a  sketch  without  dismounting;  Dr.  Cabot  could 
^oot  from  the  back  of  hia  Mine  could,  on  an 
emergency,  be  pushed  into  a  hard  da/s  journey  for 
a  preliminary  visit*  Albino  rode  a  hard-mouthed, 
wBfrd  beast,  which  shook  him  constantly  like  a  fit 
of  the  lorvef  and  ague,  a^d  wUch  we  distinguished 
by  the  naibe  6f  the  trottet'.  Bemaldo  asked  for  a 
hoTse,  b^ause  Albino  had  one,  but,  instead  of  riding, 
he  had  to  put  a  strap  across  his  forehead  and  carry 
his  own  lu^age  on  his  back. 


AANOROdFCHACK.  11 

We  were  aboat  entering  a  region  Bttle  or  not  at 
all  frequented  bj  white  men,  and  occupied  entirely 
bj  Indians.  Our  road  lay  through  the  ruins  of  Ka* 
bah,  a  league  beyond  which  we  reached  the  rancho 
of  Chack.  This  was  a  large  habitation  of  Indians, 
mider  the  jurisdiction  of  the  village  of  Nohcacab. 
There  was  not  a  white  man  in  the  place,  and  as  we 
rode  through,  the  women  snatched  up  their  children, 
and  ran  from  us  like  startled  deer.  I  rode  up  to  a 
hut  into  which  I  saw  a  woman  enier,  and,  stopping 
at  the  fence^  merely  from  curbsity,  took  out  a  ci- 
gar, and,  making  tise  of  some  of  the  few  Maya  words 
we  had  picked  up,  asked  for  a  fight,  but  the  door  re- 
mained shut  I  dismounted,  and  before  I  had  tied 
my  horse  the  women  rushed  out  and  disappeared 
among  the  bushes.  In  one  part  of  the  rancho  was 
a  casa  real,  being  a  long  thatched  hut  with  a  large 
square  before  it,  protected  by  an.  arbour  of  leaves,  and 
on  one  side  was  a  magnificent  seybo  tree,  throwing 
iiar  shade  to  a  great  distance  rotmd. 

On  leaving*  lias  raneho  we  saw  at  a  distance  on 
die  left  a  high  ruined  building  standing  alone  amid  ^ 
a  great  intervening  growth  of  woods,  and  apparent- 
ly inaccessible.  Beyond,  and  at  the  distance  of  four 
leagues  from  Nohcacab,  we  reached  the  rancho  of 
Schawill,  which  was  our  first  stopping-place,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ruius  of  Zayi  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. This  place  also  was  inhabited  exclusive- 
ly by  Indians,  rancho  being  the  name  given  to  a 
settlement  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  constitute 
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a  village.  The  casa  real,  like  that  at  Chack,  was  a* 
large  hut,  with  mud  walls  and  a  thatched  roof.  It 
bad  an  open  place  in  front  about  a  hundred  feet 
square,  enclosed  by  a  fence  made  of  poles,  and  sha- 
ded by  an  arbour  of  palm  leaves.  Around  the  hut 
were  large  seybo  trees.  The  casa  real  is  erected  in 
every  rancho  of  Indians  expressly  for  the  reception 
of  the  cara  on  his  occasional  or  perhaps  barely  pos- 
sible visits,  but  it  is  occupied  also  by  small  dealers 
from  the  villages,  who  sometimes  fluid  their  way  to 
these  ranchos  to  buy  up  hogs,  mai^e,  and  fowls. 
The  hut,  when  swept  out,  and  comparatively  clear 
of  fleas,  made  a  large  and  comfortable  apartment, 
and  furnished  ample  swinging  room  for  six  ham^ 
mocks,  being  the  number  requisite  for  our  whole  ret- 
inue. 

This  place  was  under  the  parochial  charge  of 
our  friend  the  cura  of  Ticul,  who,  however,  owing 
to  the  multiplicity  of  his  other  occupations,  had  vis- 
ited it  but  once.  The  padrecito  had  sent  notice 
of  our  comiilg,  and  bad  charged  the  people  to  be  in 
readiness  to  receive  us.  Immediately  on  our  arri- 
val, therefore,  Indians  were  at  hand  to  procure  ra- 
mon  for  the  horses,  but  there  was  no  water.  The 
rancho  had  no  well,  and  was  entirely  dependant  on  , 
that  of  Chack,  three  miles  distant.  For  two  reals, 
however,  the  Indians  undertook  to  procure  us  four 
cantaros,  one  for  each  horse,  which  would  serve  for 
the  night  In  the  evening  we  had  a  formal  visit  from 
the  alcalde  and  his  alguazils,  and  half  the  village  be- 
sides. 


MODE     OF    OBTAINING     WATER.  13 

Although  we  had  been  some  time  in  the  country, 
we  regarded  this  as  really  the  beginning  of  our  travels; 
and  though  the  scenes  we  had  met  with  already  were 
not  much  like  any  we  had  ever  encountered  before, 
our  first  day's  journey  introduced  us  to  some  that 
were  entirely  new.  The  Indians  assembled  under 
the  arbour,  where  they,  with  great  formality,  offered 
us  seats,  and  the  alcalde  told  us  that  the  rancho  was 
poor,  but  they  would  do  all  they  could  to  serve  us. 
Neither  he  nor  any  other  in  the  place  spoke  a  word 
of  Spanish,  and  our  communicadons  were  through 
Albino.  We  opened  the  interview  by  remonstra- 
ting against  the  chaise  of  two  reals  for  watering  our 
horses,  but  the  excuse  was  satisfactory  enough.  In 
the  rainy  season  they  had  sources  of  supply  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  these  were  perhaps  as  primitive 
as  in  any  other  section  of  the  habitable  world,  being 
simply  deposites  of  rain-water  in  the  holes  and  hol- 
lows of  rocks,  which  were  called  sartenejas.  From* 
the  rocky  nature  of  the  country,  these  are  very  nu- 
merous ;  during  the  rainy  season  they  are  replenish- 
ed as  fast  as  they  are  exhausted,  and  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  owing  to  the  long  continuance  of  the  rains, 
they  furnished  a  sufficient  supply  for  domestic  use, 
but  the  people  were  not  able  to  keep  horses  or  cows, 
or  cattle  of  any  kind,  the  only  animals  they  had 
being  hogs.  In  the  dry  season  this  source  of  sup- 
ply £ailed  them;  the  holes  in  the  rocks  were  dry,  and 
fliey  were  obliged  to  send  to  the  rancho  of  Chack, 
the  well  of  which  they  represented  aS  being  half  a 
II  2 
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mile  under  ground,  and  so  steep  diat  it  was  reached 
only  by  descending  nine  different  sta]roase& 

This  account  saved  them  from  ail  imputation  of 
churlishness  in  not  giving  our  horsey  water.  It 
seemed  strange  that  any  community  should  be  will- 
ing to  live  where  this  article  of  primary  necessity 
was  so  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  we  asked  them 
why  they  did  not  break  up  their  settlement  and  go 
elsewhere ;  but  this  idea  seemed  never  to  have  oc- 
curred to  them ;  they  said  their  fathers  had  lived 
there  before  them,  and  the  land  airound  was  good 
for  milpas.  In  fact,  they  were  a  peculiar  people, 
and  I  never  before  regretted  so  nmch  my  jgaoranee 
gf  the  Maya  language.  They  are  under  the  civil 
jurisdiction  of  the  village  of  Nohcacab,  but  the  right 
of  soil  is  their  own  by  inheritance.  They  consider* 
themselves  bitter  off  than  in  the  villages,  where  the 
people  are  subject  to  certain  municipal  regulations 
and  duties,  or  than  on  the  haciendas,  where  they 
would  be  under  the  control  of  masters. 

Their  community  consists  of  a  hundred  labrft- 
dores,  or  working  men ;  their  lands  are  held  a»d 
wrought  in  common,  and  the  products  are  shared  by 
alL  Their  food  is  prepared  at  one  hut,  and  evexj 
family  sends  for  its  portion,  which  explained  a  sinr 
gular  spectacle  we  had  seen  on  our  arrival  j  a  pro<- 
cession  of  women  and  children,  each  carrying  an 
earthen  bowl  containing  a  quantity  of  smoking  hoc 
broth,  all  coming  down  the  same  road,  and  disper* 
sing  among  the  different  huts.    Every  membar  be- 
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longing  to  the  coiDmumty,  down  to  th9  smallest 
pappoose,  contribated  in  turn  a  hog.  From  our  ig 
norance  of  the  language,  and  the  number  of  other 
and  more  pressing  matters  claiming  our  attention, 
we  could  not  learn  all  the  details  of  their  internal 
economy,  but  it  seemed  to  approximate  that  im- 
proved state  of  astocia;don  which  is  sometimes 
heard  of  amoi^  us ;  and  as  theirs  l^as  existed  for  an 
unknown  length  of  time,,  and  can  no  lo^er  be 
considered  merely  experimental,  Owen  or  Fourier 
might  perhaps  tak^  l^sops  from  them  with  advan- 
tage. 

They  difter  from  pipfess^  reformers  in  one  im- 
portant particular — they  seek  no  converts.  No 
stranger  is  allowed,  upon  any  consideration,  to  enter 
their  community ;  every  member  must  marry  within 
the  rancho,  and  no  such  thing  as  a  marriage  out  of 
it  had  ever  occurred.  Tbey  said  it  was  impo^ble ; 
it  could  not.  happen.  They  were  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  the  villages  to  attend  the  festivals;  and 
when  we  suggested  a  supposable  case  of  a  young 
man  or  woman  fisiUing  in  Ipve  with  some  village  In- 
dian, they  said  it  might  happen ;  there  was  no  law 
against  it ;  but  none  could  marryi  out  of  the  ranch^. 
This  was  a  thipg  sq  little  apprehended  that  the 
punishment  for  it  was  not  de£qied  in  tb^  penal 
code ;  but  being  questipped,  aft^r  Sipme  consultatiop 
they  said  that  the  ojQTender,  whether  man  or  womim, 
would  be  ejcpelled.  We  remarked  that  in  their 
small  community  constant  intermarriages  must  make 
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them  all  relatives,  which  they  said  was  the  case 
since  the  redaction  of  their  numhers  by  the  ch6lera. 
They  were,  in  feet,  all  kinsfolk,  but  it  was  allow- 
able for  kinsfolk  to  marry  except  in  the  relationship 
of  brothers  and  sisters.  They  were  very  strict  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and 
had  just  finished  the  celebration  of  the  carnival  two 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  regular  time ;  but  when 
we  corrected  their  chronology,  they  said  they  could 
celebrate  it  over  again. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  set  out  for  the  ruins  of 
Zayi,  or  Salli.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  rancho 
we  saw  in  an  overgiown  milpa  on  our  left  the  ruins 
of  a  mound  and  building,  so  far  destroyed  that  they 
are  not  worth  presentingi 

After  proceeding  a  mile  and  a  half  we  saw  at 
some  distance  before  us  a  great  tree-covered  mound, 
which  astonished  us  by*  its  vast  dimensions,  and, 
but  for  our  Indian  assistants,  would  have  frightened 
us  by  the  size  of  the  trees  growing  upon  it.  The 
woods  commenced  from  the  roadside.  Our  guides 
cut  a  path,  and,  clearing  the  branches  overhead, 
we  followed  on  horseback,  dismounting  at  the  foot 
of  the  Casa  Grande.  It  was  by  this  name  that  the 
Indians  called  the  immense  pile  of  white  stone  build- 
ings, which,  buried  in  the  depths  of  a  great  forest, 
added  new  desolation  to  the  waste  by  which  they 
were  surrounded.  We  tied  our  horses,  and  worked 
our  way  along  the  front.  The  trees  were  so  close 
that  we  could  take  in  but  a  small  portion  of  it  at 
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once.  If  we  bad  encoontered  these  woods  at  Ka- 
bah,  where  we  bad  such  difficulties  in  procuring  In- 
dians, we  should  have  despaired  of  being  able  to  ac- 
complish anything,  but,  fortunately  so  far,  where  our 
labours  were  great  we  had  at  hand  the  means  of 
performing  them. 

We  were  at  no  loss  what  to  do,  our  great  object 
now  being  to  economize  time.  Without  waiting  to 
explore  the  rest  of  the  ground,  we  set  the  Indians  at 
work,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  stillness  of  ages  was 
broken  by  the  sharp  ringing  of  the  axe  and  the 
crash  of  falling  trees.  With  a  strong  force  of  Indians, 
we  were  able,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  lay  bare 
•the  whole  of  the  front. 

Dr.  Cabot  did  not  arrive  on  the  ground  till  late  in 
the  day,  and,  coming  upon  it  suddenly  from  the 
woods,  when  there  were  no  trees  to  obstruct  the 
view,  and  its  three  great  ranges  and  immense  pro- 
portions were  visible  at  once,  considered  it  the  grand- 
est spectacle  he  had  seen  in  the  country. 

The  plate  opposite  represents  the  front  of  this 
building.  The  view  was  taken  from  a  mound,  at 
the  distance  of  about  five  hundred  feet,  overgrown 
and  having  upon  it  a  ruined  edifice.  In  clearing 
away  the  trees  and  undergrowth,  to  this  mound  we 
discovered  a  pila,  or  stone,  hollowed  out,  and  filled 
with  rain-water,  which  was  a  great  acquisition  to 
us  while  working  at  these  ruins. 

The  plate  represents  so  much  of  the  building  as 
now  remains  and  can  be  presented  in  a  drawing 
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It  has  three  atones  or  ranges,  and  in  the  centre  is  a 
grand  staircase  thirty-two  feet  wide,  rising  to  the 
platform  of  the  highest  terrace.  Tlus  staircase, 
however,  is  in  a  ruinous  condition,  ai^d,  in  fact,  a 
mere  mound,  and  all  that  part  of  the  building  on  the 
right  had  faUen,  and  was  so  dilapidated  that  no  in- 
telligible drawing  could  be  made  of  it ;  we  did  not 
even  clear  away  the  trees.  The  engraving  repre- 
sents all  that  part  which  remains,  being  the  half  of 
the  building  on  the  left  of  the  staircase. 

The  lowest  of  the  three  ranges  is  two  hundred 
and  sixty-five  feet  in  front  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  depth.  It  had  sixteen  doorways,  opening 
into  apartments  of  two  chambers  each.  The  whole 
front  waD  has  fallen ;  the  interiors  are  filled  with 
fif^gments  and  rubbish,  and  the  ground  in  front  was 
so  encumbered  with  the  branches  of  fallen  trees,  even 
after  they  had  been  chopped  into  pieces  and  beaten 
down  with  poles,  that,  at  the  distance  necessary  for 
making  a  drawing,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  inte- 
rior could  be  seen.  The  two  ends  of  this  range 
have  each  six  doorways,  and  the  rear  has  ten,  all 
opening  into  apartments,  but  in  general  they  are  in 
a  ruinous  condition. 

The  range  of  buildings  on  the  second  terrace  was 
two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length  and  sixty 
feet  in  depths  ^^d  had  four  doorways  on  each  side 
of  the  grand  staircase,  '  Those  ou  the  left,  which 
are  all  ;hat  remain,  have  two  columns  in  each  door- 
way, each  eol(mm  being  six  feet  six  inches  high, 
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Foaghly  made,  with  square  capitals,  like  Doric,  but 
wanting  the  grandeur  pertaining  to  all  known  re- 
mains of  this  ancient  order.  Filling  up  the  spaces 
between  the  doorways  are  four  small  columns  cu- 
riously ornamented,  close  together,  and  sunk  in  the 
wall.  Between  the  Ifirst  and  second  and  third  and 
fourth  doorways  a  small  staircase  leads  to  the  ter- 
race of  the  third  range.  The  platform  of  this  ter- 
race is  thirty  feet  in  front  and  twenty-five  in  the  rear. 
The  building  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by 
eighteen  feet  deep,  and  has  seven  doorways  opening 
into  as  many  apartments.  The  lintels  over  the  door- 
ways are  of  stone. 

The  exterior  of  the  third  and  highest  range  was 
plain  ;  that  of  the  two  other  ranges  had  been  elab- 
orately ornamented ;  and,  in  order  to  give  some  idea 
of  their  character,  I  present  opposite  a  portion  of 
the  facade  of  the  second  range.  Among  designs 
common  in  other  places  is  the  figure  of  a  man  sup-^ 
porting  himself  on  his  hands,  with  his  legs  expand^ 
ed  in  a  curious  rather  than  delicate  attitude,  of  which 
a  small  portion  appears  on  the  right  of  the  engra- 
ving ;  and  again  we  have  the  "  lai^e  and  very  well 
cons^cted  buildings  of  lime  and  stone'*  which 
Bemal  Dias  saw  at  Campeachy,  "with  figures  of 
serpents  and  of  idols  painted  on  the  walls." 

The  following  engraving  represents  the  ground 
plan  of  the  three  ranges,  and  gives  the  dimensions  of 
the  terraces.  The  platforms  are  wider  in  front  than 
in  the  rear;  the  apartments  vary  firom  twenty-three  to* 
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ten  feet,  and  the  north  side  of  the  second  range  has 
a  cnrious  and  unaccountable  feature.  It  is  called  the 
Casa  Cerrada,  or  closed  house,  having  ten  door- 
ways, all  of  which  are  blocked  up  inside  with  stone 
and  mortar.  Like  the  well  at  Xcoch,  it  had  a  mys- 
terious reputation  in  the  village  of  Nohcacab,  and 
all  believed  that  it  contained  hidden  treasure.  In- 
deed, so  strong  was'  this  belief,  that  the  alcalde  Se- 
gundo,  who  had  never  visited  these  ruinsi  resolved 
to  take  advantage  of  our  presence ;  and,  according 
to  agreement  in  the  village,  came  down  with  crow- 
bars to  assist  us  in  breaking  into  the  closed  apart- 
ments and  discovering  the  precious  hoard.  The 
first  sight  of  these  closed-up  doorways  gave  us 
a  strong  desire  to  make  the  attempt;  but  on  mo- 
ving along  we  found  that  the  Indians  had  been 
beforehand  with  us.  In  front  of  several  were 
piles  of  stones,  which  they  had  worked  out  from 
the  doorws^ys,  and  under  the  lintels  were  holes, 
through  which  we  were  able  to  crawl  inside ;  and 
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here  we  foand  oarselves  in  apartments  &ii^eil 
with  wftlhi  and  ceilhigs  like  all  the  mfaeM,  but  iiDed 
up  (except  so  far  as  they  had  been  emptied  by 
the  Indians)  with  fiK>lid  ma^es  of  mortaf  and  stone. 
There  were  ten  of  these  apartments  fai  all,  920 
feet  long  and  ten  feet  deep,  which  being  thus 
filed  np,  made  the  whole  boilding  a  solid  mass; 
and  the  strangest  feature  was  that  the  filling  np  of 
the  apartments  mast  have  been,  simithaneioas  with 
ike  erection  of  the  buildings,  for,  as  the  filliiig*in 
rose  above  the  tops  of  the  doorways,  the  meti  who 
performed  it  never  could  hatre  e^ntered  to  iheir  work 
through  the  doors.  It  must  have  been  doli^  as  the 
walls  were  built,  and  the  ceiling  must  have  closed 
over  a  solid  mass.  Why  this  was  so  constructed 
it  was  impossible  to  say,  unless  the  solid  mass  wa» 
rehired  for  the  support  of  the  upper  terrace  and 
building ;  and  if  this  wa6  the  case,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  much  easier  to  erect  a  solid  structure  at 
once,  without  any  division  into  apartments. 

The  top  of  this  building  commanded  a  grand 
view,  no  longer  of  a  dead  plain,  but  of  undtdating 
woodlands.  Toward  the  northwest,  crowniiig  the 
highest  hill,  was  a  lofty  mound,  covered  wkh  trees, 
which,  to  our  now  practised  eyes,  it  was  manifest 
^rouded  a  building,  either  existing  or  in  ruins.  The 
whole  intervening  space  was  thick  wood  and  under- 
brush, and  the  Indians  said  the  mound  was  inacces- 
sfl^.  I  selected  three  of  the  best^  and  told  them 
that  we  must  reach  it ;  but  they  really  did  not  know 
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how  to  make  the  attempt,  and  s6t  out  on  a  contm- 
uation  of  the  road  by  which  we  had  reache/1  the 
rains,  and  which  led  us  rather  from  than  to  the 
mound.  On  the  way  we  met  another  Indian,  who 
turned  back  with  us,  and  a  little  beyond,  taking  his 
range,  he  cut  through  the  woods  to  another  path,  fol- 
lowing which  a  short  distance,  he  again  struck 
through  the  woods,  and,  all  cutting  together,  we 
reached  the  foot  of  a  stony  hill  covered  with  the 
gigantic  maguey,  or  Agave  Americana,  its  long 
thorny  points  piercing  and  tearing  all  that  touched 
them.  Climbing  up  this  hill  with  great  toil,  we 
reached  the  wall  of  a  terrace,  and,  climbing  this, 
found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the  building. 

It  was  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  did  not  repay 
us  for  the  labour ;  but  over  the  door  was  a  sculp- 
tured head  with  a  face  of  good  expression  and  work- 
manship. In  one  of  the  apartments  was  a  high 
projection  running  along  the  wall;  in  another  a 
raised  platform  about  a  foot  high ;  and  on  the  walls 
of  this  aparttnent  was  the  print  of  the  red  hand. 
The  doorway  commanded  an  extensive  view  of 
rolling  woodland,  which,  with  its  livery  of  deep 
green,  ought  to  have  conveyed  a  sensation  of  glad- 
ness, but,  perhaps  from  its  desolation  and  stillness,  it 
induced  rather  a  feeling  of  melancholy.  There  was 
but  one  opening  in  the  forest,  being  that  made  by 
us,  disclosing  the  Casa  Grande,  with  the  figures  of  a 
few  Indians  still  continuing  their  clearings  on  the 
top. 
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In  front  of  the  Casa  Grande,  at  the  distance  of 
fire  hundred  yards,  and  also  visible  from  the  top,  is 
another  stractore,  strikingly  different  from  any  we 
had  seen,  more  strange  and  inexplicable,  and  having 
at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a  New-England  fac- 
tory. 

The  engraving  which  follows  represents  this  baild- 


ing.  It  stands  on  a  terrace,  and  may  be  considered 
as  consisting  of  two  separate  structures,  one  above 
the  other.  The  lower  one,  in  its  general  features, 
resembled  all  the  rest.  It  was  forty  feet  front,  low, 
and  having  a  flat  roof,  and  in  the  centre  was  an 
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arckwaj  nmnihg  thfoqgk  the  buildkig.  The  front 
is  faUen,  and  the  whole  so  ruined  that  nodiing 
bat  the  arcfawaj  appears  in  the  engrftTing.  Aloi^ 
the  middle  of  the  rooS^  unsupported,  and  entirely 
indepeftdeaft  of  everything  else,  rises  a  peqpendic- 
ular  wall  to  the  height  of  perhaps  thirty  feet.  It 
is  of  stbne^  aiiont  two  feet  thick,  and  has  oUong 
openings  through  it  about  four  feet  long  and  six 
inches  wide,  like  small  windows.  It  had  been  cov- 
ered with  stucco,  which  had  fallen  off,  and  left  the 
face  of  rough  stone  and  mortar ;  and  on  the  other 
side  were  fragments  of  stuccoed  figures  and  orna- 
ments. An  Indian  appears  before  it  in  the  act  of 
killing  a  snake,  with  which  all  the  woods  of  Yuca- 
tan abound.  Since  we  began  our  exploration  of 
American  ruins  we  had  not  met  with  anything  more 
inexplicable  than  this  great  perpendicular  wall.  It 
seemed  built  merely  to  puzzle  posterity. 

These  were  the  only  buildings  in  this  immediate 
nei^bourhood  which  had  survived  the  wasting  of 
the  elements ;  but,  inquiring  among  the  Indians,  one 
of  them  undertook  to  guide  me  to  another,  which  he 
said  was  still  in  good  preservation.  Our  direction 
was  south-southwest  from  the  Oasa  Grande ;  and  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  the  whole  intermediate 
region  being  desolate  and  overgro\im,  we  reached  a 
terrace,  the  area  of  which  far  exceeded  an3rthing  we 
had  seen  in  the  comitry.  We  crossed  it  from  north 
to  souths  and  in  this  durection  it  must  have  been  fif- 
teen hundred  feet  in  length,  and  probably  was  qaite 
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as  much  in  the  other  direetion ;  but  it  was  so  roughs 
broken,  and  oveigrown,  dial;  we  did  not  ^Mempt  t& 
measiM  it. 

On  tim  great  platfarm  was  the  building  of  vAAttt 
the  Ittdian  had  told  as ;  I  had  it  cleai^d,  aa^  Mr. 
Catherwood  drew  it  the  next  day,  as  it  appears  m 
the  engraving  opposite.  It  measures  one  hiemdred 
and  seventeen  feet  in  front,  and  eighty^four  feet 
de^,  and  contains  sixteen  apartmeMs,  of  which 
those  in  front,  &w  in  number,  are  best  pipeserved^ 
That  in  the  centre  iias  three  doorways.  It  is  twen- 
ty-eeven  feet  six  mches  long,  by  cWy  seren  fe^t  six 
inches  wide,  and  commmLiea^m  by  a  single  door« 
way  with  a  back  room  eighteen  feet  long  and  five 
feet  six  inches  wide.  This  room  is  raieed  two  feet 
six  inches  above  the  one  in  front,  and  has  steps  to 
ascend.  Along  the  bottom  of  the  front  room,  as 
high  asr  the  sill  of  the  door,  is  a  row  of  small  col- 
umns, tfairty*eij^t  in  number,  attached  to  the  w^l. 

In  several  places  ifae  great  pladbrm  is  strewed 
wiith  mms,  and  probably  other  bmldings  lie  buried  in 
the  woods,  but  without  guides  or  any  dew  whatev-^ 
ear,  we  did  not  attempt  to  look  for  them. 

Such,  so  &r  as  we  were  able  to  discoHrer  diem, 
are  the  tfiins  of  Zayi,  the  name  of  which,  to  the 
time  of  our  visit,  had  never  been  ottered  among  civ- 
ilized men,  and,  but  for  the  notoriety  connected  with 
our  movements,  would  probably  be  unknown  at  this 
day  in  the  capital  of  Yucatan.  Our  first  accounts 
of  them  were  from  the  cura  Carillo,  who,  on  the 
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occasion  of  his  only  visit  to  this  part  of  bis  curacy, 
passed  a  ^eat  portion  of  his  time  among  them. 

It  was  strange  and  aknost  incredible  that,  with 
these  extraordinary  monuments  before  their  eyes, 
the  Indians  never  bestowed  upon  them  one  passing 
thou^t  The  question,  who  built  them!  never  by 
any  accident  crossed  their  minds.  The  great  name 
of  Montezuma,  which  had  gone  beyond  them  to  the 
Indians  of  Honduras,  had  never  reached  their  ears, 
and  to  all  our  questions  we  received  the  same  dull 
answer  which  first  met  us  at  Copan,  *'  Quien  sabe  r 
"  Who  knows  t"  •  They  l^ad  the  same  superstitious 
feelings  as  the  Indians  of  Uxmal ;  they  beheved 
that  the  ancient  buildings  were  haunted,  and,  as  in 
the  remote  region  of  Santa  Cruz  del  Quich6,  they 
said  that  on  Good  Friday  of  every  year  music  was 
heard  sounding  among  the  ruins. 

There  was  but  one  thing  connected  with  the  old 
city  that  interested  them  at  all,  and  that  was  the 
subject  of  a  well.  They  supposed  that  somewhere 
among  these  ruins,  overgrown  and  lost,  eitisted  the 
fountain  which  had  supplied  the  ancient  inhabitants 
vnth  water ;  and,  believing  that  by  the  use  of  our 
instruments  its  site  could  be  discovered,  they  offered 
to  cut  down  all  the  trees  throughout  the  whole  re- 
gion covered  by  the  ruins. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Fuit  to  a  ruined  Building  near  Chack.-^A  Field  of  T4je.— Descrip- 
tion of  the  Building.^-Homet's  Nest^Young  Vulture.— -Pictu- 
resque View  from  the  Terrace. — Well  of  Chack.— Exploration 
of  its  Passages.— Return  to  the  Rancho.— Departure  fh>m  Scha- 
will.-*The  Camino  ReaL-*Rancho  of  Sennactd. — ^Wild  Appear- 
ance of  the  Indians.— -Continued  Scarcity  of  Water.— Another 
ruined  City.*— Two  ruined  Buildings. — Apartments,  Columns, 
&c. — High  Wall.— Journey  continued. — Rancho  of  Sabachsh^. 
—Casa  Real.— Well,— Hut  of  ihe  Alcalde.— The  Seftora.— Ruins 
of  Sabachsh^.— Picturesque  Edifice. — Alacrity  of  the  Indians.— 
Facade. — Pilasters,  Cornices,  &c. — Encounter  with  an  Iguana.— 
Another  Ruined  Building.  —  The  Agave  Americana.  —  More 
Ruins.— The  Red  Hand.— The  Red  Hand  used  as  a  Symbol  by 
the  North  American  Indians.— Conclusions  to  be  deduced  from 
this  Circumstance. — ^Delicate  Manner  of  doing  a  Service. 

Thb  next  morning,  while  Mr.  Catherwood  was 
engaged  in  drawing  the  building  represented  in  the « 
last  engraving,  Dr.  Cabot  and  myself  set  oat  to  visit 
the  one  which  we  had  passed  in  coming  from  the 
ranpho  of  ChacL 

In  the  suburbs  of  the  rancho  we  turned  off  to  the 
right  by  a  path,  which  we  followed  for  some  distance 
on  horseback,  when  it  changed  its  direction,  and 
we  dismounted.  From  this  place  our  guides  cut  a 
path  through  the  woods,  and  we  came  out  upon  a 
large  field  of  t&je,  being  long  stems  growing  close 
together,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  straight,  and  about 
half  an  inch  thick,  having  a  yellow  flower  on  the 
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top,  which  is  a  favourite  food  for  horses.  The  steins, 
tied  up  in  bundles  three  or  four  inches  thick,  are 
used  for  torches.  On  one  side  of  this  field  we  saw 
the  high  building  before  referred  to,  and  on  the  oth- 
er side  was  a  second  Hot  ^4sible  before.  A  bird 
which  the  doctor  wished  to  procure  lighted  on  a 
tree  growing  upon  the  latter,  and  we  went  to  if,  but 
found  nothing  of  particular  interest,  and  struck 
across  the  field  of  taje  for  the  former.  This  taje 
was  as  bad  as  the  woods  to  walk  through,  for  it 
g^ew  so  high  as  to  exclude  every  breath  of  air,  and 
was  not  high  enough  to  be  any  protection  against 
the  sun. 

The  building  stood  on  the  top  of  a  stony  hill,  on 
a  terrace  ^ill  firm  and  substantial  It  consisted  of 
two  stories,  the  roof  of  the  lower  one  forming  the 
platform  in  front  of  the  upper,  and  had  a  staircase, 
wbidi  was  broken  and  rained.  The  upper  baild- 
ing  had  a  large  apartment  in  the  centre,  smd  a  small- 
er one  on  each  side,  much  encumbered  with  rub- 
bish, from  one  of  which  we  were  driven  by  a  hor* 
net's  nest,  and  in  another  a  young  vulture,  with  a 
hissing  noise,  flapped  its  plumeless  wings  and  hop- 
ped out  of  the  door. 

The  terrace  oommaiided  a  picturesque  view  oi 
wooded  hills,  and  at  a  distance  the  Casa  Grande,  and 
the  high  wall  before  presented.  They  were  per- 
haps tibree  or  four  miles  disuut  All  the  interme* 
diate  space  was  overgrown.  The  Indians  had  trav« 
sised  it  in  all  directions  in  the  dry  season,  when 
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tkere  was  no  folisge  to  kide  the  iievr^  aad  tkey^aid 
that  in  all  this  space  tkere  wore  no  vesdges  of  imild- 
ings.  Close  together  as  we  had  found  the  remains 
of  ancient  habitations^  it  seemed  hardly  possible  that 
distinct  and  independent  cities  bad  existed  wUh  bat 
such  a  little  space  between,  and  jret  it  was  harder 
to  imagine  that  one  dtj  had  embraced  within  its 
limits  these  distant  buildings,  the  extreme  ones  be- 
ing four  miles  apart,  and  that  the  whole  intermedi- 
ate region  of  desolation  had  once  swarmed  with  a 
teeming  and  active  popnlatioii* 

Leaving  this,  we  toiled  back  to  onr  hones,  and, 
returning  to  the  road,  passed  throngk  the  rancho, 
about  a  mile  beyond  which  we  reached  the  pojso^or 
well,  the  accounts  of  which  we  had  beard  on  our 
first  arrivaL 

Near  the  moolh  were  some  noble  aeybo  trees, 
throwing  their  great  branches  far  and  wide,  under 
which  groups  of  Indians  were  arranging  their  cala- 
bashes and  torches,  preparing  to  descend;  otbeis, 
just  out,  were  wiping  their  swmting  bodies  At 
one  moment  an  Indian  disappeared,  and  at  the  nelt 
another  rose  up  out  of  the  earth.  We  noticed  that 
there  were  no  women,  who,  throughout  Yucatan, 
are  the  drawers  of  water,  and  always  seen  around  a 
well,  but  we  were  told  that  no  woman  ever  enters 
the  weH  of  Ghaek;  all  the  water  far  the  rancho 
was  procured  by  the  raeut  which  alone  indicated 
that  the  well  was  of  an  extraordinary  cbaractttr. 
We  had  bron^t  with  os  a  ball  of  twine»  and  made 
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immediate  preparations  to  descend,  reducing  our 
dress  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  the  Indians. 

Our  first  movement  was  down  a  hole  by  a  per- 
pendicular ladder,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  were  fair- 
ly entered  into  a  great  cavern.  Our  guides  prece- 
ded us  with  bundles  of  t4je  lighted  for  torches,  and 
we  came  to  a  second  descent  almost  perpendicular, 
which  we  achieved  by  a  ladder  laid  flat  against  the 
rock.  Beyond  this  we  moved  on  a  short  distance, 
still  following  our  guides,  and  still  descending,  when 
we  saw  their  torches  disappearing,  and  reached  a 
wild  hole,  which  also  we  descended  by  a  loug  rough 
ladder.  At  the  foot  of  this  the  rock  was  damp  and 
slippery,  and  there  was  barely  room  enough  to  pass 
around  it,  and  get  upon  another  ladder  down  the 
same  hole,  now  more  contracted,  and  so  small  that, 
with  the  arms  akimbo,  the  elbows  almost  touched 
on  each  side.  At  this  time  our  Indians  were  out  of 
sight ;  and  in  total  darkness,  feeling  our  way  by  the 
rounds  of  the  ladder,  we  cried  out  to  them,  and  were 
answered  by  distant  voices  directly  underneath. 
Looking  down,  we  saw  their  torches  like  moving 
balls  of  fire,  apparendy  at  an  interminable  distance 
below  us. 

At  the  foot  of  this  ladder  there  was  a  rude  plat- 
form as  a  resting-place,  made  to  enable  those  as- 
cending and  descending  to  pass  each  other.  A 
group  of  naked  Indians,  panting  and  sweating  un- 
der the  load  of  their  calabashes,  were  waiting  till 
we  vacated  the  ladder  above ;  and  even  in  this  wild 
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hole,  with  loads  on  their  backs,  straps  binding 
their  foreheads,  and  panting  from  iatigue  and  heat, 
thej  held  down  their  torches,  and  rendered  obei- 
sance to  the  blood  of  the  white  man.  Descending 
the  next  ladder,  both  above  and  below  ns  were 
torches  gleaming  in  the  darkness.  We  had  still  an- 
other ladder  to  descend,  and  the  whole  perpendicu- 
lar depth  of  this  hole  was  perhaps  two  hundred  feet 

From  the  foot  of  this  ladder  there  was  an  open- 
ing to  the  right,  and  from  it  we  soon  entered  a  low, 
narrow  passage,  through  which  we  crawled  on  our 
hands  and  knees.  With  the  toil  and  the  smoke  of 
the  torches  the  heat  was  almost  beyond  endurance. 
The  passage  enlarged  and  again  contracted,  de- 
scending steeply,  and  so  low  that  the  shoulders  al- 
most touched  the  roof.  This  opened  upon  a  great 
chasm  at  one  side,  and  beyond  we  came  to  another 
perpendicular  hole,  which  we  descended  by  steps 
cut  in  the  rock.  From  this  there  was  another  low, 
crawling  passage,  and,  almost  stifled  with  heat  and 
smoke,  we  came  out  into  a  small  opening,  in  which 
was  a  basin  of  water,  being  the  well.  The  place 
was  crowded  with  Indians  filling  their  calabashes, 
and  they  started  at  the  sight  of  our  smoky  white  fa- 
ces as  if  £1  Demonio  had  descended  among  ihem: 
It  was,  doubtless,  the  first  time  that  the  feet  of  a 
white  man  had  ever  reached  this  well. 

On  returning  we  measured  the  distance.  Doctor 
Cabot  going  before  with  a  line  of  aboiit  a  hun- 
dred feet,  in  the  wild  and  broken  passages  being 
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90on  out  of  ffigbl»  and  sooaetiittes  otA  of  bemng*  1 
followed^  with  an  Indian  winding  up  the  line,  while 
I  made  notes*  I  had  two  Indians  with  i<Hi^  buji* 
dies  of  lifted  sticks*  who,  whenever  I  stopped  to 
write,  either  held  them  so  far  off  as  tx>  be  of  no  use, 
or  ebe  thrust  them  into  my  face,  Uinding  the  eyes 
with  smoke  and  scorching  the  skin.  I  was  drifting 
as  if  in  a  vapour-bath ;  my  face  and  hands  w^e 
black  with  smoke  and  incrusted  with  dirt;  large 
drops  of  sweat  fell  upon  my  book,  which,  with  the 
dirt  from  my  hands,  matted  the  leaves  together*  so 
that  my  notes  are^  afanost  us^ss.  Tbey  were,  no 
doubt,  imperfect,  hxA  I  do  not  believe  that,,  with  the 
most  accurate  details,  it  is  possible  to  convey  a  true 
idea  of  the  chars^^ter  of  this  cave,  with  its  deep 
holes  and  passages  through  a  bed  of  solid  rock,  a^d 
the  strange  scene  presented  by  the  Indiana,  with 
torches  and  calabashes,  unmurmuring  and  uncom* 
plaining,  at  their  daily  task  of  seeking,  deep  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  one  of  the  great  elements  of 
fife. 

The  distance,  as  we  traversed  it,  vidth  its  ladders, 
ascents  and  descents,  winding  and  crawling  passer 
ges,  seemed  a  full  half  league^  as  represented  by  th^ 
Indians.  By  measurement  it  was  not  quite  fifteen 
hundred  feet,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  Park  fronting  on  Broiadway.  •  The  perpendicu* 
lar  depth  to  the  water  I  am  not  able  to  ^ve,  but 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  these  passages  from 
the  fact  that  die  Indians  did  not  curry  their  cala 
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bathes  on  their  shouUess,  becamse,  with  the  body 
beut,  they  woaid  stAe  against  the  roof  pt  voU  over 
the  bead ;  hut  the  stiaps  across  the  forehead  were 
let  oat  so  loiflg  that  the  calabashes  rested  below  the 
hips,  and  in  crawling  cor  tl»  hands  and  feet  thek 
loads  did  nol  rise  above  the  tine  of  the  back. 

And  this  wett  was  not,  as  at  Xcoch,  the  occasional 
resort  of  a  straggBng  Indian,  nor  the  mere  traditionary 
watering-fdace  of  an  ancient  city.  It  was  the  regnlai 
and  only  supply  of  a  hving  population.  The  whole 
raftcho  of  Chsjch  was  e»tirdy  depmdant  upon  it, 
and  in  the  dry  season  tJEie  rancho  of  Sebawill,  three 
miles  distant 

The  patient  industry  of  such  a  people  may  well 
be  supposed  to  have  reared  the  immense  mounds 
and  the  great  stone  stroetares  scattered  all  over  the 
country.  We  consumed  a  calabash  oi  water  in 
washing  and  quenching  our  thirst,  and  as  we  rode 
back  to  the  rancho  of  Schawill,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  an  admission  into  the  community  of  this 
exclusive  people  was  no  great  privilege,  when  it 
would  entail  upon  the  applicant,  for  six  months  in 
the  year,  a  daily  descent  into  this  subtenaneous  weU. 

We  arrived  at  the  rancho  in  gdod  season*  Mr. 
Catherwood  had  finished  bis  drawing,  and  Bemaldo 
was  ready  with  his  dinner*  We  bad  ikothing  to  de- 
tain vOk  ordered  carriers  forthtvith  for  our  luggage, 
and  at  half  past  two  we  wer^  ia  the  sladdle  again  in 
learch  of  ruined  qitiee.  ^  ' 

The  reader  has  seme  idea  of  the  eamnos  reales 
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of  this  coontrjy  and  they  were  all  like  English  turn- 
pikes compared  with  that  upon  which  we  entered  on 
leaving  this  rancho.  In  fact,  it  was  a  mere  path 
through  the  woods,  the  branches  of  the  trees  being 
trimmed  away  to  a  height  barely  sufficient  to  admit 
of  an  Indian  passing  under  with  a  load  of  maize 
on  his  back.  We  were  advised  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  get  through  on  horseback,  and  were 
obliged  to  keep  dodging  the  head  and  bending  the 
body  to  avoid  the  branches,  and  at  times  we  were 
brought  to  a  stand  by  some  overhanging  arm  of  a 
tree,  and  obliged  to  dismount 

At  the  distance  of  two  leagues  we  reached  the 
rancho  of  Sannact6,  the  Indians  of  which  were  the 
wildest  people  in  app^rance  we  had  yet  seen.  As 
we  rode  through,  the  women  ran  away  and  hid 
themselves,  and  the  men  crouched  on  the  ground 
bareheaded,  with  long  black  hair  hanging  over  their 
eyes,  gazing  at  us  in  stupid  astonishment.  The 
same  scarcity  of  water  still  continued.  The  ran- 
cho was  entirely  destitute ;  it  had  no  pozo  or  well  of 
any  kind,  either  ancient  or  modem,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants procured  their  whole  supply  from  the  village  of 
Sabachsh6,  two  leagues,  or  six  miles,  distant!  This 
supply,  too,  was  brought  daily  op  the  backs  of  In- 
dians ;  but  again  in  this  arid  and  destitute  region 
was  still  another  evidence  of  ancient  population — 
another  desolate  and  ruined  city. 

Beyond'  the  outskirts  of  die  rancho  was  a  large 
clearing  for  a  milpa,  within  which,  naked  and  ex- 
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posed  to  foil  view,  were  two  ancient  buildings.  The 
milpa  was  enclosed  by  a  fence,  and  was  ovei^own 
with  "tije.  We  tied  owt  horses  to  the  stems  of  the 
dye,  and,  leaving  them  eating  the  flowers,  foDowed  a 
path  which  led  between  the  two  buildings.  The 
engraving  which  follows  represents  the  one  on  the 


left.  It  stands  on  a  terrace,  still  strong  and  sub- 
stantial, and,  fortunately,  clear  of  trees,  though  many 
were  growing  on  the  topr  It  has  five  apartments ; 
the  fa^de  above  die  cornice  is  Bsdlen,  and  between 
the  doorways  are  fragments  of  small  columns  set  ki 
the  wall  On  the  other  side  of  the  milpa  was  an- 
il 4 
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otber  edifice,  in^UiDg  aloft  a  high  wal,  like  diat  we 
had  aeeii  ai  Zayi,  exCnLordinary  in  ilt  appearance 
and  ineoniprefaeniible  in  ito  we$  and  poq)03e& 
From  the  tact  and  facHity  we  had  now  acqaired,  a 
dhort  time  sofficed  for  oor  ezaminatiaii  of  dbis  place, 
and,  witli  one  aioce  added  tt>  our  list  cf  mined  cit- 
ies, we  momited,  and  resamed  our  journey. 

4t  half  past  five  we  reached  the  rancho  of  Sa- 
bachshe,  lying  on  the  camino  real  from  Ticul  to 
Boionchen,  and  inhabited  entirely  by  Indians.  The 
casa  real  stood  on  an  elevation  in  an  open  place ; 
it  was  thatched  vnth  palm  leaves,  had  mud  walls, 
and  an  arbour  before  it,  and  a  table  and  benches 
within.  Altogether,  it  was  better  in  appearance 
and  furniture  than  the  others  we  had  encountered, 
which,  as  we  afterward  learned,  was  owing  to 
the  circum^ance  that,  besides  its  regular  uses,  it 
was  intended  for  the  residence  of  the  mistress  on 
her  annual  visits  to  the  rancho.  But  much  more 
interesting  and  important  was  the  fact,  that  this 
rancho  was  distinguislied  by  a  well,  the  sight  of 
which  was  more  grateful  to  us  than  that  of  the 
best  hotel  to  the  traveller  in  a  civilized  country. 
We  were  scratched  with  thorns,  and  smarting  with 
garrapata  bites,  and  looked  forward  to  the  refresh- 
ment of  a  Ibatb.  Very  soon  our  horses  had  the  ben* 
efit  of  it,  tbe  baiOi  being  in  that  country,  where  the 
currycoftib  and  brush  are  entirely  tmknown,  the  only 
externa!  refreshment  these  animals  ever  get    The 
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weU  was  baik  by  the  preseDt  owaer,  aad  ibnnerly  the 
inhabitants  were  dependant  entirely  tqxrn  the  well 
at  Tflbi,  six  ndles  distant !  Besides  ks  leal  valne,  it 
presented  a  curions  and  lively  spectadei  A  gionp 
of  Indian  women  was  axonnd  it  It  had  no  lope 
or  fixftorei  of  any  kind  lor  raising  water,  bat  actoas 
the  BWiidi  was  a  round  beam  kid  upon  two  posti^ 
over  whidi  the  women  were  letting  down  and  hmst- 
ing  up  little  bark  backets.  Etery  woman  brought 
wkh  her  and  earned  awary  her  own  bucket  and  rope, 
the  tatter  coiled  np  and  laid  on  the  t^  of  her  head, 
with  i&e  end  faMging  down  behind,  ^axd  die  coil 
fotanag  a  sort  of  headdiwss* 

Near  the  w%H  was  the  hut  of  the  alcalde,  en- 
closed by  a  rode  fence,  and  within  were  dogs,  hogs, 
turi^eys,  and  fowls,  which  all  barked,  grcwted,  gob- 
bled, and  cackled  together  as  we  entered.  The  yatd 
was  shaded  by  orange-trees  loaded  with  ripe  and 
unusually  large  fruit.  Under  one  ef  tfciem  was  a 
row  of  twenty  or  thirty  wild  boars'  jaws  and  tusks» 
trophies  of  the  chase,  aiid  memorials  irttesting  die 
usefulness  of  the  barking  dogs.  The  noise  brou^ 
the  alcalde  to  the  door,  a  heavy  and  infirm  old  man, 
apparently  rich,  and  sufTering  from  the  high  living 
indicated  by  his  hogs  and  poultry ;  'but  he  received 
us  with  meekness  and  bmnility.  We  negotiated 
forthwith  for  the  purchase  of  some  oranges,  and 
bought  thirty  for  a  medio,  stipuladng  that  they  should 
all  be  the  largest  and  best  on  the  trees;  after  which, 
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supporting  himself  by  his  cane,  he  hobbled  on  to  the 
casa  real,  had  it  swept  out,  and  assigned  Indians  to 
attend  upon  us.  If  he  wanted  alacrity  himself^  he 
infused  it  into  his  people,  and  made  up  for  all  defi- 
ciencies by  unqualified  personal  deference  and  re- 
spect It  was  a  fine  evening,  and  we  spread  our 
supper-table  under  the  arbour.  The  old  alcalde  re^ 
mained  with  us,  and  a  group  of  Indians  sat  on  the 
steps,  not  like  the  proud  and  independent  race  of 
Schawill,  but  acknowledging  themselves  criados,  or 
servants,  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  mistress. 
La  seiiora  was,  in  their  eyes,  a  miniature  print  of 
Queen  Victoria,  but  skill  in  the  use  of  figures  may 
arrive  at  the  value  of  at  least  this  part  of  her  pos- 
sessions. There  were  fifty-five  iabradores,  or  la- 
bouring men,  under  an  obligation  to  plant  and  har- 
vest ten  micafes  of  maize  for  her  benefit  Each 
micate  produces  ten  cargas,  or  loads,  making  in  all 
five  hundred  and  fifty,  which,  at  three  reals  per  car^ 
ga,  gives  as  the  revenue  this  lady  comes  regularly  to 
collect,  about  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  but 
this  gives  more  power  than  lands  or  money  to  any 
amount  in  our  country  could  give ;  and  die  Iabra- 
dores being  all  firee  and  independent  electors,  fifty- 
five  votes  could  always  be  calculated  upon  in  an 
emergency  for  the  side  of  principle  and  la  senora. 
Having  made  our  arrangements  for  the  next  day, 
we  went  into  the  hut  and  shut  the  door.  6ome 
time  afterward  the  old  sdcalde  sent  in  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  go  home,  as  he  was  very  sleepy,  which  we 
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graciously  granted,  and,  by  his  direction,  three  or 
four  Indians  swung  their  little  hammocks  under  the 
arbour,  to  be  at  hand  in  case  we  should  ueed  any* 
thing.  During  the  night  we  found  it  extremely  cold^ 
and,  with  the  little  covering  we  had  bfou^t*  could 
hardly  keep  ourselves  comfortable. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  found  a  large  gather- 
ing round  the  house  to  escort  us  to  the  ruins.  In 
the  suburbs  of  ^e  rancho  we  turned  off  to  th^  left, 
and  parsed  among  the  huts  of  the  Indians,  almost 
smothered  by  weed3,  and  having  at  the  doors  rude 
boxes  of  earth  set  up  on  pasts»  for  vegetables  to 
grow. in  oat  of  the  reach  of  the  hogs. 

Crossing  the  fence  of  the  la^t  hut,  we  entered  a 
thick  growth  of  trees.  As  if  mstinctively,  every  In- 
dian drew  his  max^hete,  and  in  a  ieyf  minutes  they 
cut  a  path  to  the  foot  of  a  small  building,  not  rich 
in  ornament,  but  tasteful^  having  some  shades  of  dif- 
ference from  any  vve  had  seen,  oversown  by  trees, 
and  beautifully  picturesque.  On  one  comer  of  the 
roof  a  vulture  l»d  built  her  nest,  and,  scared  away 
at  our  approach,  hovered  over  our  heads,  looking 
down  upon  us  as  if  amazed.  We  gave  directions, 
all  the  Indians  fell  to  work,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  small  terrace  in  front  was  cleared.  I  had  not 
expected  so  many  Indians,  and,  not  knowing  what 
occasion  I  might  have  for  their  services^  told  them 
that  I  did  not  need  so  great  a  number,  and  should 
only  pay  those  whom  I  had  engaged.  AU  ^»pped, 
and  when  the  purport  of  my  words  waii  eisplaiiied 
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to  them,  said  that  made  no  difference ;  they  imme* 
diatelj  set  to  work  again,  and  the  machete  fell  with 
a  rapidity  unparalleled  in  our  experience.  In  half 
an  hour  space  enough  was  cleared  for  Mr.  Cather- 
wood  to  set  up  his  camera  lucida.  The  same  alert- 
ness was  shown  in  preparing  a  place  for  him  to 
stand  in,  and  half  a  dozen  stood  ready  to  hold  an 
umbreUa  for  his  protection  against  the  sun. 

The  plate  opposite  represents  the  front  of  the 
building.  Its  design  is  tasteful  and  even  elegant, 
and  when  perfect  it  must  have  presented  a  fine  ap 
pearance.  It  has  a  single  doorway,  opening  into  a 
chamber  twenty-five  feet  long  by  ten  wide.  Above 
the  door  is  a  portion  of  plain  masonry,  and  over 
this  a  cornice  supporting  twelve  small  pilasters,  hav- 
ing between  them  the  diamond  ornament,  then  a 
massive  cornice,  vdth  pilasters  and  diamond  work, 
surmounted  by  another  cornice,  making  in  all  four 
cornices;  an  arrangement  we  had  not  previously 
met  with. 

While  Mr.  Catherwood  was  making  his  drawing, 
the  Indians  stood  around  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees,  looking  at  him  quietly  and  respectfully,  and 
making  observations  to  each  other.  They  were  a 
fine-looking  race.  Some  of  them,  one  tall  old  man 
particularly,  had  noble  Roman  faces,  and  they  seemed 
to  have  more  respectability  of  appearance  and  char- 
acter than  was  consistent  with  the  condition  of  men 
not  wearing  pantaloons.  AH  at  once  an  enormous 
iguana,  or  lizard,  doubled  the  comer  of  the  building, 
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ran  along  the  j^ont,  and  plunged  into  a  crevice  over 
the  door,  burying  his  whole  body,  but  leaving  the  long 
pjl  out.  Among  these  unsophisticated  people  this 
reptile  is  a  table  delicacy,  and  here  was  a  supper  pro- 
vided for  some  of  them.  Machetes  flew  out,  and,  cut* 
ting  down  a  sapling  with  a  crotch  in  it,  tliey  rested  it 
against  the  wall,  and,  standing  in  the  crotch,  puUed 
upon  the  tail ;  but  the  animal  held  on  with  his  feet 
as  if  a  part  of  the  building.  All  the  Indians,  one 
after  the  other,  had  a  pull  at  the  tail,  biit  could  not 
make  him  budge.  At  length  two  of  them  contrived 
to  get  hold  together,  and,  while  pulling  with  all  their 
strength,  the  tail  came  o£f  by  the  roots,  a  foot  and  a 
half  long  in  their  hdnds.  The  animal  was  now 
more  out  of  their  reach  than  before,  his  whole  body 
being  hidden  in  the  wall ;  but  he  could  not  escape. 
The  Indians  picked  away  the  mortar  with  their 
machetes,  and  enlarged  the  hole  until  they  got  his 
hind  legs  clear,  when,  griping  the  body  above  the 
legs,  they  again  hauled ;  but,  though  he  had  only 
the  fore  I^  to  hold  on  with,  they  could  not  tear  him 
out.  They  then  untied  the  ropes  of  their  sandals, 
and,  fastening  them  above  the  hind  legs,  and  pulling 
ill  the  long  body  seemed  parting  like  the  tail,  they 
dt  length  dragged  him  out.  They  secured  him  by 
a  gripe  under  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  cracked  his 
spine,  and  broke  the  bones  of  his  fore  legs  so  that 
he  could  not  run;  pried  his  jaws  open,  fasten- 
ed them  apart  with  a  sharp  stick  so  that  he  could 
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not  bite»  and  then  put  bim  away  in  tke  shade.  This 
refined  craehy  was  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  killii^ 
him  immediately,  (ox  if  killed,  in  that  hot  climate  he 
woald  soon  be  unfit  for  food;  bat,  mutilated  and 
man^d  as  he  was,  he  could  be  kept  alive  loH  night 
This  over,  we  moved  on  in  d  body,  carrying  th^ 
tgwuMu  to  the  next  building,  which  was  situated  in 
a  different  direction,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ^tis^ 
tant,  and  completely  buried  in  woods.  It  was  sev-i* 
«ity*five  feet  long)  and  had  three  doorways,  leading 
to  the  same  number  of  apartments.  A  great  part  of 
the  front  had  fallen ;  the  plate  opposite  represents 
tfiat  which  remains.  With  some  slight  dilference 
in  the  detail  of  ornament,  the  character  is  the  same 
Mt  in  all  the  other  buildings,  and  the  genial  effect 
pleasing.  Growing  on  the  roof  are  two  maguey 
plants.  Agave  Americana,  in  our  latitude  called  the 
century  plant,  but  under  the  hot  sun  of  the  tropics 
Uooming  every  four  or  five  years.  There  are  four 
species  of  this  plant  in  Yucatan  :  the  maguey,  from 
which  is  produced  the  pulque,  a  beverage  common 
in  all  the  Mexican  provinces,  which,  taken  in  ex-^ 
ees%  produces  intoxication;  the  henneken,  which 
preduoes  the  article  known  in  our  markets  as  Sisal 
hemp;  ilie  sabila,  with  which  the  Indian  women 
wean  children,  covering  the  breast  with  the  leaf, 
ndlkh  is  very  bitter  to  the  taste ;  and  the  peta,  hav- 
ing leaves  twice  as  large  as  the  last,  from  which  a 
Mvy  fine  white  hemp  is  made.  These  plants,  in 
some  or  all  of  their  varieties,  were  found  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  all  the  ruins,  foming  around  tfaem  a 
pointed  and  thorny  wall,  which  We  were  obliged  to 
cut  dirongh  to  reach  the  buildings. 

While  Mr.  C.  was  engaged  in  drawing  this  struc- 
ture, the  Indians  told  us  of  two  others  half  a  league 
distant.  I  selected  two  of  diem  for  guides,  ^ud, 
with  the  same  alacrity  which  thej  had  diown  In 
everything  else,  nine  voluirteered  to  accompany  me. 
We  had  a  good  path  nearly  all  the  way,  untH  the 
Indians  pointed  out  a  white  object  seen  indistinctly 
through  the  trees,  again  uttering,  with  strong  guttu- 
rals, the  familiar  sound  of ''Xlap-pahk,"  or  old  walls. 
In  a  few  minutes  tliey  cut  a  path  to  it.  The  build- 
ing was  larger  than  the  last,  having  the  front  orna- 
mented in  the  same  way,  much  (alien,  thoug^h  still 
presenting  an  interesting  spectacle.  As  it  was  not 
much  overgrown,  we 'set  to  work  and  cleared  it, 
and  left  it  for  another,  in  regard  to  which  I  formed 
some  curious  expectations,  for  the  Indians  descri^ 
bed  it  as  very  new.  It  lay  on  the  same  path,  to  the 
left  in  returning  to  the  rancho,  and  separated  from 
us  by  a  great  field  of  tije,  through  which  we  were 
obliged  to  cut  a  path  for  several  hundred  yards  to 
the  foot  of  the  terrace.  The  walls  were  entire  and 
very  massive ;  but  climbing  up  it,  I  found  only  a 
small  building,  consisting  of  but  two  apartments,  the 
front  much  fallen,  and  the  doors  filled  up,  but  no 
sign  or  token  distinguishing  it  as  netoer  or  more 
modem ;  and  I  now  learned,  what  I  might  have  done 
before  by  a  little  asking,  that  all  they  meant  by  their 
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description  of  it  was,  that  it  was  the  newest  known 
to  them,  having  been  discovered  but  twelve  years 
before,  accidentally,  on  clearing  the  ground  for  a 
milpa,  until  which  time  it  was  as  much  unknown 
to  them  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  intelli- 
gence gave  great  weight  to  the  consideration  which 
had  often  su^ested  itself  before,  that  cities  may 
exist  equal  to  any  now  known,  buried  in  the  woods, 
overgrown  and  lost,  which  will  perhaps  never  be 
discovered. 

On  the  walls  of  this  desolate  edifice  were  prints 
of  the  *'  mano  Colorado,"  or  red  hand.  Often  as  I 
saw  this  print,  it  never  failed  to  interest  me.  It  was 
the  stamp  of  the  living  hand ;  it  always  brought  me 
nearer  to  the  builders  of  these  cities,  and  at  times, 
amid  stilbess,  desolation,  and  ruin,  it  seemed  as  if 
from  behind  the  curtain  that  concealed  them  from 
view  was  extended  the  hand  of  greeting.  These 
prints  were  larger  than  any  I  had  seen.  In  several 
places  I  measured  them  with  my  own,  opening  the 
fingers  to  correspond  with  those  on  the  wall.  The 
Indians  said  it  was  the  hand  of  the  master  of  the 
building. 

The  mysterious  interest  which,  in  my  eyes,  always 
attached  to  this  red  hand,  has  assumed  a  more  defi- 
nite shape.  I  have  been  advised  that  in  Mr.  Cat- 
lin's  collection  of  Indian  curiosities,  made  during  a 
long  residence  among  our  North  American  tribes, 
was  a  tent  presented  to  him  by  the  chief  of  the  pow 
erful  but  now  extinct  race  of  Mandans,  which  ex- 
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hibits,  among  other  marks,  two  prints  of  the  red 
han<i;  and  I  have  been  farther  advised  that  the  red 
hand  is  seen  cons^ntly  upon  the  buffalo  robes  and 
skins  of  wild  animals  brought  in  by  the  hunters  on 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  in  fact,  that  it  is  a  sym* 
bol  recognised  and  in  common  use  by  the  North 
American  Indians  of  the  present  day.  I  do  not 
mention  these  as  facts  within  my  own  knowledge, 
but  with  the  hope  of  attracting  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  opportunities  and  facilities  for  investiga- 
tion; and  I  suggest  the  interesting  consideration 
that,  if  true,  the  red  hand  on  the  tent  and  the  buffalo 
robes  points  back  from  the  wandering  tribes  in  our 
country  to  the  comparatively  polished  people  who 
erected  the  great  cities  at  the  south ;  and  if  true 
that  it  is  at  this  day  used  as  a  sign  or  symbol  by 
our  North  American  Indians,  its  meaning  can  be 
ascertained  from  living  witnesses,  and  through  ages 
of  intervening  darkness  a  ray  of  light  may  be  thrown 
back  upon  the  now  mysterious  and  incomprehensi- 
ble characters  which  perplex  the  stranger  on  the 
walb  of  the  desolate  southern  buildings. 

On  my  return  to  the  rancho  I  learned  the  cause 
of  the  extraordinary  attention  shown  us,  which, 
though  we  had  received  it  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  no  more  than  what,  for  some  unknown  reasons, 
was  justly  due  to  us,  had,  nevertheless,  somewhat 
surprised  us.  Our  movements  in  that  neighbour- 
hood were  matters  of  some  notoriety.  Albino's 
preliminary  visit  and  our  intentions  had  reached  the 
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Mrs  of  tin  senon,  mnd  tike  «reAiiig  before  our  wti^ 
¥al  orden  from  faer  hmd  ewiyed  at  the  rancko  for  laitt 
Ihe  Indians  to  pat  themseiyes  ht  onr  •commaiid ;  u&d 
this  cblicate  maimer  of  doing  xj&  a  service  is  ooe  of 
the  manjr  acts  of  kindness  I  hare  to  adsuowledge  t^o 
tke  eitiirons  of  Tacatan«  The  old  alcalde  again 
waited  till  he  became  sleepy,  when  he  asked  per- 
mission to  go  to  his  fant,  and  four  or  five  In^ans 
again  hung  np  their  hammocks  under  the  aibour* 
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CHAPTER  in. 

RniiiB  of  LabDa.— Acoounts  of  tht  Indians  not  to  be  relied  on.— 
IrretrieTable  Ruin.  —  Extraordinaiy  Structure. — Doorways.  — 
Chambers. — Gigantic  Wall,  covered  with  Designs  in  Stucco.,— 
death's  Heads.— Hunan  Figures  in  Alto  Relievo.— Oolossii 
Figure  seated. — ^Large  Ball  and  Figures.— Dilapidated  State  of 
this  Structure.— An  arched  Gateway.— Ottter  Buildings.— Rich- 
ly ornamented  Doorway. — Courtyard. — Ornaments  in  Stucco. 

I  —Large  Building.— Magnificent  Bdiflce.— Fagade  ornamented 
with  sculptured  Stone. — Oiroiilar  Hole  leading  to  a  si^errai' 
neous  Chamber. — The  Ramon  Tree. — A  Cave. — Conversation 
with  the  Indians. — ^A  Ride  to  the  Hacienda  of  Tabi.  —  Sculp- 
tured Ornament— Other  Figures.— Tisft  to  a  Cave.— Tree-en- 
cumbered  Path.— A  Vaquero. — ^Descent  into  the  Cave. — Faa^ 
ci(\il  Scene. — ^Return  to  the  Rancho. — A  Warm  Bath. 

Ts«  next  mortiing  we  set  out  for  the  niiiis  oi 
Labna.  Oar  road  lay  sotttheaat,  among  kilk,  and 
was  more  picturesqne  thaii  any  we  had  seen  in  the 
country.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  vn 
iieached  a  fidd  of  nuns,  whicfa»  after  ail  we  had  seen, 
created  in  as  new  feelings  of  a^MxMiishiBent  It  waa 
one  of  the  circam^ances  attending  oorexpIoratiMiQf 
rains  in  this  <)Oitntry,  that  until  we  arrived  on  tin 
ground  we  had  no  idea  of  what  w&  were  to  meet 
itith.  The  (accounts  of  the  IncBaas  were  never  re- 
liable. When  they  gaiFe  us  reason  lo  exfect  saoch 
we  found  but  little,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
we  expected  but  httle  a  great  field  presented  itselC 
Of  this  place  ev^a  our  friend  the  com  Carillo  had 
never  heard.  Our  first  intelligence  of  rains  in  this 
region  was  from  the  brother  of  the  padrecito  wi 
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Nohcacab,  who,  however,  had  never  seen  them  him- 
self. Since  our  arrival  in  the  country  we  had  not 
met  with  anything  that  excited  us  more  strongly,  and 
now  we  had  mingled  feelings  of  pain  and  pleasure; 
of  pain,  that  they  had  not  been  discovered  before 
the  sentence  of  irretrievable  ruin  had  gone  forth 
against  them ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  matter  of 
deep  congratulation  that,  before  the  doom  was  ac- 
complished, we  were  permitted  to  see  these  decay- . 
ing,  but  still  proud  memorials  of  a  mysterious  peo- 
ple. In  a  few  years,  even  these  will  be  gone ;  and 
as  it  has  been  denied  that  such  things  ever  were, 
doubts  may  again  arise  whether  they  have  indeed 
existed.  So  strong  was  this  impression  that  we  de- 
termined to  fortify  in  every  possible  way  our  proofs. 
K  anything  could  have  added  to  the  interest  of  dis- 
covering such  a  new  field  of  research,  it  was  the 
satisfaction  of  having  at  our  command  such  an  ef- 
fective force  of  Indians.  No  time  was  lost,  and 
they  began  work  with  a  spirit  corresponding  to  their 
numbers.  Many  of  them  had  hachas,  or  small 
axes,  and  the  crash  of  falling  trees  was  like  the  stir- 
ring noise  of  felling  in  one  of  our  own  forests. 

The  plate  opposite  represents  a  pyramidal  mound, 
holding  aloft  the  most  curious  and  extraordinary 
structure  we  had  seen  in  the  country.  It  put  us  on 
the  alert  the  moment  we  saw  it.  We  passed  an  en- 
tire day  before  it,  and,  in  looking  back  upon  our 
journey  among  ruined  cities,  no  subject  of  greater 
interest  presents  itself  to  my  mind.     The  mound  is 
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forty-five  feet  high.  The  steps  had  fallen ;  trees 
were  growing  out  of  the  place  where  they  stood, 
and  we  reached  the  top  by  clinging  to  the  branch- 
es; when  these  were  cleared  away,  it  was  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  ascend  and  descend.  The  maguey 
plants  cut  down  in  making  the  clearing  appear  fall- 
en on  the  steps. 

A.narrow  platform  forms  the  top  of  the  mound. 
The  building  faces  the  south,  and  when  entire  meas- 
ured forty-three  feet  in  front  and  twenty  feet  in 
depth.  It  had  three  doorways,  of  which  one,  with 
eight  feet  of  the  whole  structure,  has  fallen,  and  is 
now  in  ruins.  The  centre  doorway  opens  into  two 
chambers,  each  twenty  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide. 

Above  the  cornice  of  the  building  rises  a  gigantic 
perpendicular  wall  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  once 
ornamented  from  top  to  bottom,  and  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  with  colossal  figures  and  other  designs 
in  stucco,  now  broken  and  in  fragments,  but  still  pre- 
senting a  curious  and  extraordinary  appearance,  such 
as  the  art  of  no  other  people  ever  produced.  Along 
the  top,  standing  out  on  the  wall,  was  a  row  of 
death's  heads ;  underneath  were  two  hues  of  human 
figures  in  alto  relievo  (of  which  scattered  arms  and 
legs  alone  remain),  the  grouping  of  which,  so  far  as 
it  could  be  made  out,  showed  considerable  proficien- 
cy in' that  most  di|Qcult  department  of  the  art  of  de- 
sign. Over  the  centre  doorway,  constituting  the 
principal  ornament  of  the  wall,  was  a  colo^al  figure 
seated,  of  which  only  a  large  tippet  and  girdle,  and 
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some  other  detached  portions,  hare  been  preserved. 
Conspicuous  over  the  head  of  this  principal  figure 
is  a  large  ball,  with  a  human  figure  standing  up  be- 
side it,  touching  it  with  his  hands,  and  another  be- 
low it  with  one  knee  on  ^be  ground,  and  one  hand 
thrown  up  a£  if  in  the  effort  to  support  the  ball,  or 
in  the  apprehension  of  its  falling  upon  him.  In  all 
owr  labours  in  that  country  we  never  studied  sa  dil- 
igently to  make  oiit  from  the  fragments  the  combi- 
nations and  significance  of  these  figures  and  orna* 
Bdents.  Standing  in  tb«  sieme  position,  and  looking 
at  them  all  together,  we  could  not  agree. 

Mr.  Callierwood  made  two  drawings  at  different 
hours  and  under  a  Afferent  posAdon  of  the  sun,  and 
Dr.  Cabot  and  myself  worked  upon  it  the  whole 
day  with  the  Daguerreotype.  'With  the  full  blaze 
of  a  T«rtical  sun  upon  it,  the  white  stone  glared 
wiiSi  an  iwtensky  dassding  and  painful  to  the  eyes, 
and  almost  realizing  the  account  by  Bemai  Dias  in 
the  expedition  to  Mexico,  of  the  arrival  of  the  Span- 
iards at  Cempoai  «  Our  advanced  guard  having  gone 
to  the  great  square,  the  buildings  df  which  had  been 
lately  whitewashed  and  plastered,  in  which  art  these 
people  are  very  expett,  one  of  our  horsemen  was 
so  struck  with  the  splendour  of  their  appearance  in 
the  sun,  that  he  came  back  at  full  speed  to  Cortez, 
to  tell  him  that  the  walls  of  the  houses  were  of  sil- 
ver.'* 

Our  best  view  was  obtained  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  edifice  was  in  shade,  but  so  broken  and 
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confused  were  the  or^^iuei^  that  a  di^tiACt  r^pio* 
sentatioa  could  not  be  oiisule^vea  with  the  P^^er* 
reotype^  and  the  only  way  ta  make  put  aU  the  detaob 
was  near  approach  b;  ineaqa  o£  a  ladder ;  w^  had 
aU  the  woods  to  QMba  qmi  qC  hut  it  waa  difficult 
for  the  Indians  to  make  one  of  the  leDgth  requiired; 
and  when  made  it  would  hare  been  too  heavy  and 
cnmbersome  to  manage  on  the  narrow  platform  in 
front  Besidesi  the  wall  was  tottecing  and  ready  to 
fall.  One  portion  waa  sdveady  gone  in  a  perpeor 
dicular  line  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  reader  wiU 
see  in  the  engraving  that  on  a  line  with  the  right  of 
tjj&  centre  doorway  the  wall  is  qraqhed,  and  abof  a 
is  gaping,  and  stands  apart  more  than  a  foot  all  the 
way  to  the  top.  In  a  few  years  it  must  fall  Its 
doom  is  sealed.  Human  power  cannot  save  it ;  bnt 
in  its  ruins  it  gave  a  grand  idea  oi  the  scenes  of  bar* 
haric  magnificence  which  this  oountry  must  have 
presented  when  all  her  citiea  were  entire.  The  fig^ 
ures  and  ornamentb  on  this  wall  were  painted ;  the 
remains  of  bright  colours  are  still  visiblOi  defying  the 
action  of  the  elements. ,  If  a  solitary  traveller  froaa 
the  Old  World  could  by  sonj^  strange  accident  have 
visited  this  aboriginal  city  when  it  was  yet  periEeot» 
his  account  would  have  seemed  more  fanciful  tbiui 
any  in  Eastern  atory,  and  been  considered  a  sulgMl 
for  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. 

At  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  feet  from  this 
structure,  in  sight  at  the  same  time  as  we  approach- 
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ed  it,  is  an  arched  gateway,  remarkable  for  its  bean- 
ty  of  proportions  and  grace  of  ornament  The 
plate  opposite  represents  this  gateway.  On  the 
right,  running  off  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees,  is  a 
long  building  much  fallen,  which  could  not  be  com- 
prehended in  the  view.  On  the  left  it  forms  an  an- 
gle with  another  building,  and  on  the  return  of  the 
wall  there  is  a  doorway,  not  shown  in  the  engra- 
ving, of  good  proportions,  and  more  richly  ornament- 
ed than  any  other  portion  of  the  structure.  The 
effect  of  the  whole  combination  was  curious  and 
striking,  and,  familiar  as  we  were  with  ruins,  the 
first  view,  with  the  great  wall  towering  in  front, 
created  an  impression  that  is  not  easily  described. 

The  gateway  is  ten  feet  wide,  passing  through 
which  we  entered  a  thick  forest,  growing  so  close 
upon  the  building  that  we  were  unable  to  make  out 
even  its  shape  ;  but,  on  clearing  away  the  trees,  we 
discovered  that  this  had  been  the  principal  front, 
and  that  these  trees  were  growing  in  what  had  once 
been  the  area,  or  courtyard.  The  doors  of  the 
apartments  on  both  sides  of  the  gateway,  each 
twelve  feet  by  eight,  opened  upon  this  area.  Over 
each  doorway  was  a  square  recess,  in  which  were 
the  remains  of  a  rich  ornament  in  stucco,  with 
marks  of  paint  still  visible,  apparently  intended  to 
represent  the  face  of  the  sun  surrounded  by  its  rays, 
probably  once  objects  of  adoration  and  worship, 
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but  now  wilfully  destroyed.  The  plate  opposite 
represents  this  front  The  buildings  around  the 
area  formed  a  great  irregular  pile,  measuring  in  all 
two  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  plan  was  dif-- 
ferent  from  that  of  any  we  had  seen,  but,  having  so 
many  subjects  to  present,  I  have  not  had  it  en- 
graved. 

Northeast  from  the  mound  on  which  the  great 
wall  stands,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
distant,  is  a  large  building,  erected  on  a  terrace,  and 
hidden  among  the  trees  growing  thereupon,  with  its 
front  much  ruined,  and  having  but  few  remains  of 
sculptured  ornaments.  Still  farther  in  the  same  di^ 
rection,  going  through  the  woods,  we-  reach  the 
grand,  and,  without  extravagance,  the  really  magnifi- 
cent building  represented  in  the  frontispiece  to  this 
volume.  It  stands  on  a  gigantic  terrace,  four  hun* 
dred  feet  long  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep. 
The  whole  terrace  is  covered  with  buildings.  The 
front  represented  measures  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  feet  in  length.  It  consisted  of  three  distinct 
parts,  differing  in  style,  and  perhaps  erected  at  dif- 
ferent times.  .  At  a  distance,  as  seen  indistinctly 
through  the  trees,  we  had  no  idea  of  its  extent  We 
came  upon  it  at  the  comer  which  appears  on  the 
right  in  the  engraving.  Our  guide  cut  a  path  along 
the  front  wall,  and  stopping,  as  we  did,  to  look  at 
the  ornaments,  and  entering  the  apartments  as  we 
went  along,  the  building  seemed  immense. 

The  whole  long  facade  was  ornamented  with 
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flculptored  stone,  of  which,  large  as  the  Engraving 
18^  the  details  cannot  appear ;  but,  to  give  some  idea 
of  their  charactar,  a  detached  portion  is  represented 
up^  the  engraving  opposite,  and,  I  ought  at  the  same 
time  to  remark,  is  perhaps  the  moi^  curious  and  in- 
teresting of  any.  It  ia  at  the  left  end  of  the  prin- 
cipal building,  and  in  the  angle  of  the  comer  are 
the  huge  open  jaws  of  an  alligator,  or  some  other 
hideous  animal,  eoiclosing  a  human  head. 

The  reader  wiU  form  some  idea  of  the  over- 
grown and  shrouded  condition  of  this  building  from 
the  fact  that  I  bad  been  at  work  nearly  the  whole  day 
upon  the  tenrace»  without  knowing  that  there  was 
another  building  on  the  top.  In  order  to  take  in  the 
whole  front  ajt  one  view,  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
the  clearing  hack  some  distance  into  the  plain,  and 
in  doing  this  I  discovered  the  upper  structure.  The 
growth  of  trees  before  it  was  almost  equal  to  that 
om  the  terrace,  or  in  any  part  of  the  forest  The 
whole  had  to  be  cleared,  the  trees  thrown  down 
upon  the  terrace,  and  thence  draped  away  to  the 
phun.  This  building  consists  of  single  narrow  cor- 
.  ridors,  and  the  facade  is  of  plain  stone,  without  any 
omameAts. 

The  platform  in  front  is  the  roof  of  the  building 
underneath,  and  in  this  platform  was  a  circular  hole, 
like  those  we  had  seen  at  Uxmal  and  other  places, 
leading  to  subterraneous  chambers.  This  hole  was 
well  known  to  the  Indians,  and  had  a  marveUous 
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deputation  ;  and  yet  they  never  mentkmed  it  until  i 
climbed  up  to  eMtnine  ike  upper  boildkig.  Tbi^ 
said  it  was  the  abode  of  d  duello  de  la  casa,  or  the 
owner  of  the  buildings  I  iaioiediately  proposed 
to  descend,  but  the  old  Indian  begged  me  not  to  Aft 
80,  and  said  apprehensHrely  to  the  odiers,  "  Who 
knows  but  that  he  will  vMet  with  the  owner  r 
I  immediately  sent  far  rope,  laat^rtti  and  matcb- 
ea;  and,  absurd  as  it  may  seem,  as  I  looked  opctt 
die  wild  AgareB  of  the  Indians  standing  found  thi^ 
hole^  aad  their  earnest  iaces,  it  was  redly  excit 
ting  to  hear  them  talk  of  the  owner*  Ab  die^ 
Was  a  difficulty  in  procuring  rope,  I  had  a  saptingf 
out  and  let  down  the  hole,  by  means  of  which  I 
descended  with  a  lantern.  The  news  of  my  in^ 
tention  and  of  tlie  preparations  going  on  had  spread 
among  the  Indians,  and  aU  left  off  work  and  hm> 
lied  to  the  spot  The  bote  was  aboat  four  feet 
deep,  and,  just  as  my  head  sunk  bek>w  the  surfece, 
I  was  startled  by  an  extraordinary  scratching  and 
scampering,  and  a  huge  iguana  ran  dong  the  waU^ 
and  escaped  through  the  orifice  by  which  I  had  en^ 
tered. 

The  chamber  was  entif  ely  different  ki  shape  from 
those  I  had  seen  before.  The  latter  w«re  circular, 
and  had  dome-shqied  cdffisgs.  This  had  parallel 
walb  and  the  triangulai^arched  ceifing ;  in  feet,  it 
was  in  shape  exaotty  like  the  apartments  above 
ground.    It  was  eleren  feet  long,  sev^n  wide,  and 
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ten  high  to  the  centre  of  the  arch.  The  walls  and 
ceiling  were  plastered,  and  the  floor  was  of  cement, 
all  hard  and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  A  cen- 
tipede was  the  only  tenant  after  the  evasion  of  the 
%aana« 

While  I  was  making  these  measurements,  the  In« 
dian3  kept  up  a  low  conversation  around  the  hole. 
A  mystery  hung  around  it,  transmitted  to  them  by 
their  fathers,  and  connected  with  an  indefinable 
sense  of  apprehension.  This  mystery  might  have 
been  solved  at  any  time  in  five  minutes,  but  none 
of  them  had  ever  thought  of  doing  it,  and  the  old 
m^n  be^ed  me  to  come  out,  saying  that  if  I  died 
they  would  have  to  answer  for  it.  Their  simplicity 
and  credulity  seem  hardly  credible.  They  had  all 
sense  enough  to  take  their  hands  out  of  the  fire 
without  being  told,  but  probably  to  this  day  they  be* 
lieve  that  in  that  hole  is  the  owner  of  the  building. 
When  I  came  out  they  looked  at  me  with  admira- 
tion. They  told  me  that  there  were  other  places  of 
the  same  kind,  but  they  would  not  show  them  to 
me,  lest  some  accident  should  happen ;  and  as  my 
attempt  drew  them  all  from  work,  and  I  could  not 
promise  myself  any  satisfactory  result,  I  refrained 
from  insisting. 

This  chamber  was  formed  in  the  roof  of  the  low* 
er  buildiog.  That  building  contained  two  corridors, 
and  we  had  always  supposed  that  the  great  interval 
between  (he  arches  of  the  parallel  corridors  was  a 
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solid  mass  of  masonry.  Tbe  discovery  of  this 
chamber  brought  to  light  a  aew  feature  in  the  coa- 
struction  of  these  buildings.  Whether  the  other 
roofs,  or  any  of  them,  contained  chambers,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  Not  suspecting  anything  of  th^ 
kind,  we  had  made  no  search  for  them,  and  they 
may  exist,  but  with  the  holes  covered  up  and  hid- 
den by  the  growth  and  decay  of  vegetation.  Here- 
tofore I  had  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  subter- 
raneous chambers  I  had  met  with  were  intended  for 
cisterns  or  reservoirs  of  water.  The  position  of  this 
in  the  roof  of  a  building  seemed  adverse  to  such  an 
idea,  as,  in  case  of  a  breach,  the  water  might  find 
its  way  into  the  apartment  below. 

At  the  foot  of  the  terrace  was  a  tree,  hiding  part 
of  the  building.  Though  holding  trees  in  some  de- 
gree of  reverence,  around  these  ruined  cities  it  was 
a  great  satisfaction  to  hear  them  fall.  This  t>n6 
was  a  noble  ramon,  which  I  had  ordered  to  be  cut 
down,  and  being  engaged  in  another  direction,  I  re- 
turned, and  found  that  the  Indians  had  not  done  so, 
and  they  said  it  was  so  hard  that  it  would  break 
their  axes.  These  little  axes  seemed  hardly  capa- 
ble of  making  any  impression  upon  the  trunk,  and 
I  gave  them  directions,  perhaps  still  more  barbarous^ 
to  cut  away  the  branches  and  leave  the  trunk.  They 
hesitated,  and  one  of  them  said,  in  a  deprecating 
tone,  that  this  tree  served  as  food  for  horses  and 
cattle,  and  their  mistress  had  always  charged  them 
not  to  cut  down  such.     The  poor  fellow  seemed 
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perplexed  between  the  standing  orders  of  the  rancho 
and  the  special  instractions  to  do  what  I  required. 
The  ramon  tree  was  growing  out  of  the  mouth 
of  a  eave,  which  the  Indians  said  was  an  ancient 
well.  I  should  perhaps  not  have  observed  it,  btit 
(or  the  discussion  about  cutting  down  the  tree,  i 
IumI  so  great  disposition  for  another  subterraneous 
•cramble,  but  descended  the  cavity  or  opening  for 
Ae  purpose  of  taking  a  birdVeyc  view  of  the  mouth. 
On  one  side  was  a  great  ledge  of  stone  projecting 
■B  a  roof,  and  under  this  was  a  passage  in  the  rock, 
dioked  up  by  masses  of  fallen  stone.  It  was  im- 
^ssible  to  continue  if  I  had  been  so  disposed,  but 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  formerly  tfaer^ 
ked  been  some  wild  passage  through  the  rocks  as  at 
Xcoch  and  Chack,  which  led  to  a  subterraneous  de-» 
posite  of  water,  and  that  this  had  been  one  of  tht 
•Mirces  from  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  procu^ 
tad  their  supply.  ' 

From  the  number  of  Indians  at  our  eommatid, 
cud  their  alacrity  in  working,  we  had  been  enabled 
lb  accomplish  much  in  a  very  short  time.  In  three 
ditys  they  finisAied  all  that  I  required  of  them. 
When  I  dismissed  them,  I  gave  a  half  dollar  extra 
Id  be  divided  among  seventeen,  and  as  I  was  going 
tway  Bemabe  exclaimed,  '*  Ave  Maria,  que  graci»s 
4&n  a  vd."  "  Ave  Maria,  what  thanks  they  give  you.'* 
The  evening  ckieed  A^ith  a  general  gathering  of 
the  Indtans  under  tlie  arbour  in  front  of  the  casa 
nal.    Before  setting  out  In  the  morning  the  al&aldo 
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asked  me  whether  I  wished  then  to  assemble  for 
the  purpose  of  talking  with  thun,  and  we  had  pr9i- 
Tided  for  their  entertaiament  a  sheep  and  a  turkey 
lo  which  Bernaldo  had  deyoled  the  day.  At  sua* 
down  all  was  ready.  We  insisted  upon  seating  thd 
old  alcalde  on  a  chair.  BiMmaMo  sewed  out  neal 
and  tortiUaSy  and  the  alcalde  jM'esided  oTer  the  agn 
ardiente,  which,  as  it  was  purchased  of  himself  and 
to  prove  that  it  was  not  bad,  he  tasted  before  servio(| 
die  rest,  and  took  his  share  afterward.  Supper  ovit^ 
we  began  our  conversation,  which  consisted  entinl^ 
Qf  questions  on  our  part  and  answers  on  theirs,  a  maAt 
Her  of  discourse  even  in  civilized  hfe  difficult  to  bf 
kept  up  long.  There  was  no  unwillingness  to  gifBS 
information,  but  there  was  a  want  of  communioiH 
tiveness  which  made  all  intercourse  with  them  wki 
{profitable  and  unsatisfactory.  In  fact,  howevoii 
they  had  nothing  to  coaimunicate ;  tbey  had  n0 
stories  or  traditions ;  they  knew  nodiing  of  the  ors^ 
gin  of  the  ruined  buildings;  these  were  standing  when 
they  were  bom ;  had  existed  in  the  time  of  their  fit^ 
(hers;  and  the  old  men  said  that  they  had  fajlen  rnoch 
within  their  own  memory.  In  one  point,  howevei, 
they  differed  from  the  Indians  of  Uxmal  and  Zayi 
They  had  no  superstitious  feelings  with  regard  te 
the  ruins,  were  not  afraid  to  go  to  them  at  ni^t,  ot 
to  sleep  in  them ;  and  when  we  told  them  of  tbs 
music  that  was  heard  soinding  among  the  old  build- 
ings of  Zayi,  they,  said  that  if  it  were  heard  among 
these,  they  would  all  go  and  dance  to  it 
II  6 
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There  were  other  vestiges  and  moands»  all,  how- 
ever, in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  last  day,  while 
Mr.  Catherwood  was  finishing  at  Labna,  I  rode 
with  Bemaldo  to  the  hacienda  of  Tabi,  two  leagues 
dbtant,  which,  and  those  of  Xcanchakan,  already 
presented  in  these  pages,  and  Vayalke,  belonging  to 
the  Sefiora  Joaquina  Peon,  where  we  stopped  on  our 
first  visit  to  TJxmal,  were  distinguished  as  the  three 
finest  in  Yucatan.  Before  the  gate  were  some  no- 
ble seybo  trees,  and  near  it  a  tiendicita,  or  small 
shop,  supplied  with  articles  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  Indians  appertaining  to  the  hacienda.  The 
great  yard  was  lined  with  buildings,  among  which 
were  the  church  and  an  enclosure  for  a  bull- 
fight, prepared  for  a  festival  which  was  to  commence 
the  next  day.  In  the  wall  of  the  hacienda  were 
iculptured  ornaments  from  the  ruins  of  ancien. 
buildings.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  was  a  double- 
headed  eagle,  well  carved,  holding  in  his  claws  a 
sort  of  sceptre,  and  underneath  were  the  figures  of 
two  tigers  four  feet  high.  In  the  back  of  the  house 
was  a  projecting  stone  figure,  with  its  mouth  open« 
an  uncomfortable  expression  of  face,  arms  akimbo, 
and  hands  pressing  the  sides,  as  if  in  a  qnahnish 
state.  It  was  used  as  a  water-spout,  and  a  stream 
was  pouring  out  of  the  mouth.  The  buildings  from 
which  these  stones  were  taken  were  near  the  haci- 
enda, but  were  mere  piles  of  ruins.  They  had  fur- 
nished materials  for  the  construction  of  the  church, 
walls,  and  all  the  edifices  on  the  hacienda. 
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Besides  this  there  was  a  great  cave,  of  which  I 
had  heard  in  Merida  from  the  owner,  who  said  he 
had  never  visited  it,  but  wished  me  to  do  so,  and  he 
would  read  my  description  of  it  The  major  domo 
was  an  intelligent  Mestizo,  who  had  been  at  the 
cave,  and  confirmed  all  the  accounts  I  had  heard  of 
it,  of  sculptured  figures  of  men  and  animals,  pillars, 
and  a  chapel  of  rock  under  the  earth.  He  furnish-  ^ 
ed  me  with  a  vaquero  as  a  guide  and  a  relief  horse, 
and,  setting  out,  a  short  distance  from  the  hacien- 
da we  turned  into  a  tree-encumbered  path,  so  diflS*' 
cult  to  pass  through  that,  before  we  had  gone  far,  it 
seemed  quite  reasonable  in  the  owner  to  contend 
himself  with  reading  our  description  of  this  cave, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  see  it  for  himself. 
The  vaquero  was  encased  in  the  equipments  with 
which  that  class  ride  into  the  woods  after  cattle 
His  dress  was  a  small,  hard,  heavy  straw  hat,  cotton 
shirt,  drawers,  and  sandals ;  over  his  body  a  thick 
jacket,  or  overall,  made  of  tanned  cowhide,  with  the 
deeves  reaching  below  his  hands,  and  standing  out 
as  if  made  of  wood ;  his  saddle  had  large  leather 
flaps,  which  folded  back  and  protected  his  naked 
legs,  and  leather  stirrup  flaps  to  protect  his  feet 
Where  he  dashed  through  the  bushes  and  briers  un- 
harmed, my  thin  blues  got  caught  add  torn ;  but  he 
knew  what  garrapatas  were,  and  said  vidth  empha- 
sis, *'  Estos  chicos  son  muy  Bemonios.""  '*  Those 
little  ones  are  the  very  d — ^L" 
.   At  the  distance  of  a  league  we  reached  the  cav# 
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audi  tying  our  hones,  descended  by  a  great  cbasm 
to  the  depth  of  perhaps  two  hundred  feet,  when  we 
found  ourselves  under  a  great  shelf  of  overhanging 
rock,  the  cavern  being  dark  as  we  advanced,  but  ail 
at  once  lighted  up  from  beyond  by  a  perpendicular 
orifice»  and  exhibiting  in  the  background  magnifi- 
cent stalactites,  picturesque  Uocks  and  fragments  of 
cock,  which,  in  the  shadows  of  the  background,  ash 
sumed  all  manner  of  fantastic  shapes,  and,  from  their 
fancied  resembiance,  had  been  called  the  figures  of 
m»n  and  animals,  pillars  and  chapels.     I  saw  at 
fDce  that  there  was  another  disappointment  for  me ; 
there  were  no  moonnaents  of  art,  and  had  never  beett 
anything  artificial ;  but  the  cave  Itself,  being  large 
and  OfeUf^  and  Kghted  itt  several  places  by  orifices 
^ove,  was  so  magnificent  that!,  notwithstanding  the 
labour  and  dbappointmeot,  I  did  not  regret  my  visit. 
I  passed  two  hours  in  wandering  through  it,  re- 
turned to  the  hacienda  to  dine,  and  it  wae  after 
dark  when  I  reached  the  rancbo,  and  for  the  last. 
time  had  the  benefit  of  its  well  in  the  shape  of  a 
warm  bath.     Throughout  Yucatan,  every  Indian, 
however  poor,  has,  as  part  of  the  furniture  of  his  hut, 
m  bafio,  or  sort  of  bathing'-tub ;  and,  next  to  mar 
king  tortillas,  the  great  use  of  a  wife  is  to  have  warm 
water  ready  for  him  when  he  returns  from  his  work. 
We  had  not  the  bitter  convenience,  bat  at  this  place, 
for  a  medio,  we  had  the  alcalde's  baiio  every  even- 
ing.    It  was  a  wooden  dug-out,  flat  bottomed,  about 
tlirea  foet  long»  eigblees  inches  wide,  three  or  four 
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inches  deep,  and  bathing  in  it  was  somewhat  like 
bathing  in  the  salver  of  a  tea-fable,  but,  covered  as 
we  were  constantly  with  garrapata  bites,  mere  ablu- 
tion was  as  grateful  as  a  Turkish  or  Egyptian  bath. 
Vol.  IL— I 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Search  for  Ruined  Cities  continued. — Journey  to  the  Rancho  of 
Kewick.— Ruined  Building. — Lose  the  Road. — Set  right  by  aa 
Indian. — Arrival  at  Kewick. — ^The  Casa  Real. — Visit  from  the 
Proprietor  of  the  Rancho,  a  full-blooded  Indian. — ^His  Charac* 
ter.— Visit  to  the  Ruins.— Garrapatas.—Old  Walls.— Facades. — 
Imposing  Scene  of  Ruins. — Principal  Doorway. — ^Apartments. 
— Curious  Painting. — Excavating  a  Stone. — ^A  long  Building. — 
Other  Ruins. — Continued  Scarcity  of  Water. — ^Visit  to  a  Cave, 
called  by  the  Indians  Actum. — ^A  wild  Scene. — An  Aguada.-*- 
Return  to  the  Casa  Real. — A  Crisis  in  Money  Matters. — ^Jour- 
ney to  Xul.— Entry  into  the  Village. — ^The  Convent.— Recep- 
tion.—  The  Cura  of  Xul.—  His  Character.—  Mingling  of  Old 
Things  with  New.— The  Church.- A  Lev6e.— A  Welcome  Ar- 
rival. 

The  next  morning  we  resumed  our  journey  in 
search  of  ruined  cities.  Our  next  point  of  destina- 
tion was  the  rancho  of  Kewick,  three  leagues  dis- 
tant Mr.  Catherwood  set  out  with  the  servants 
and  luggage,  Dr.  Cabot  and  myself  following  in 
about  an  hour.  The  Indians  told  us  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  finding  the  road,  and  we  set  out  alone. 
About  a  mile  from  the  rancho  we  passed  a  ruined 
building  on  the  left,  surmounted  by  a  high  wall,  with 
oblong  apertures,  like  that  mentioned  at  Zayi  as  re- 
sembling a  New-England  factory.     The  face  of  the 
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country  was  roUing,  and  more  open  than  any  we  had 
seen.  We  passed  through  two  Indian  ranchos,  and 
a  league  beyond  came  to  a  dividing  point,  where 
we  found  ourselves  at  a  loss.  Both  were  mere  In- 
dian footpaths,  seldom  or  never  traversed  by  horse-* 
men,  and,  having  but  one  chance  against  us,  we 
selected  that  most  directly  in  line  with  the  one  by 
which  we  had  come.  In  about  an  hour  the  di- 
rection changed  so  much  that  we  turned  back, 
and,  after  a  toilsome  ride,  reached  again  the  divi- 
ding point,  and  turned  into  the  other  path.  This 
led  us  into  a  wild  savanna  surrounded  by  hills,  and 
very  soon  we  found  tracks  leading  off  in  different 
directions,  among  which,  in  a  short  time,  we  be- 
came perfectly  bewildered.  The  whole  distance 
to  Kewick  was  but  three  leagues ;  we  had  been  ri- 
ding hard  six  hours,  and  began  to  fear  that  we  had 
made  a  mistake  in  turning  back,  and  at  every  step 
were  going  more  astray.  In  the  midst  of  our  per- 
plexities we  came  upon  an  Indian  leading  a  wild 
colt,  who,  without  asking  any  questions,  or  waiting 
for  any  from  us,  waved  us  back,  and^  tying  bis  colt  to 
a  bush,  led  us  across  the  plain  into  another  path,  fol- 
lowing which  some  distance,  he  again  struck  across, 
and  put  us  into  still  another,  wheve  he  left  us,  and 
started  to  return  to  his  colt  We  were  loth  to  lose 
him,  and  urged  him  to  continue  as  our  guide  ;  but  he 
was  impenetrable  until  we  held  up  a  medio,  when  he 
again  moved  on  before  us.     The  whole  region  was 
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io  wild  that  even  yet  we  bad  dpubls,  a^d  ibarcUy  ben 
ieved  that  such  a  path  could  lead  to  a  vUlago  o# 
cnQcho ;  but,  withal,  there  wa9  one  interestijig  cir^ 
eomstance.  In  oar  desolate  and  wandering  patii 
we  had  seen  in  different  places^  at  a  distance,  aad 
inaecessible,  five  high  mounds^  holding  aloft  the  nir 
Ids  of  ancient  buildings ;  and  donbdess  diere  wera 
more  buried  in  the  woods.  At  three  o'clock  we 
entered  a  d^ise  forest,  and  came  suddenly  uppn  th^ 
easa  real  of  Kewick>  standing  alone^  almost  burie4 
among  trees,  the  cmly  habitiution.  4f  any  kind  ilk 
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«^ht;  and,  to  kioreMe  t>ie  WOpderinginttitat  \AMk 
aitoo^ed  every  step  df  our  Jonm^  in  that  oHuBtigr, 
it  stood  on  the  platfonn  of  an  anoient  keTraM» 
atrewed  with  the  relics  of  a  iruined  ediice.  The 
afaqpg  of  the  terrace  had  &ll«i  and  haan  netvfylaid, 
hat  the  walb  were  entire^  with  all  the  stanes  in  .plade. 
Conspicuous  ia  new  was  Mr.  <?athen!rood  yvUk 
our  servants  and  laggage,  and,  as  we  rode  Bp»  it 
aeemed  a  strange  coofustdn  of  thiags  past  and  pye»- 
ant»  of  scenes  consecrated  by  time  and  these  4pf>M*^ 
ety-day  life,  though  Mr.  Catherwood  diqielled  Aa 
floating  visions  hy  his  first  greeting,  which  was  im 
assurance  that  the  casa  r^al  was  full  of  fleas.  W<e 
tiedLour  horses  at  the  foot  of  the  terraoe,  and  asceud«- 
«d  the  steps.  The  casa  real  had  mud  walls  and  a 
thatched  roof,  and  in  front  wad  au  ajrtMMir.  fift** 
ting  down  under  the  arbour,  with  our  hotel  on  tbb 
ancient  platform,  w«  had  seldom  cHperieneed  higher 
satisfaction  on  reaching  a  new  and  unknown  field 
of  ruins,  though  perhaps  this  was  owing  somewhat 
to  the  circumstance  of  finding  ourselves,  after  a  hot 
and  perplexing  ride,  saf^  arrived  at  our  plaoe  of 
destination.  We  had  still  two  hours  of  daylight; 
W^d,  anxious  to  have  a  glimpBe  of  the  ruins  befetn 
night,  we  had  sdme  fried  eggs  and  tortillas  gotteady; 
and  while  making  a  hasty  meal,  the  proprietor  of 
the  rancho,  attended  by  a  party  of  Indians,  came 
to  pay  us  a  visit 

This  proprietor  was  a  full-blooded  Indian,  the 
ftist  of  this  ancient  but  degraded  race  whom  we  had 
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teen  in  the  position  of  land-owner  and  master.  He 
was  about  forty-five  years  old,  s^nd  highly  respecta- 
ble in  his  appearance  and  manners.  He  had  inher- 
ited the'  land  from  his  fathers,  did  not  know  how 
long  it  had  been  transmitted,  bat  believed  that  it  had 
always  been  in  his  family.  The  Indians  on  the 
rancho  were  his  servants,  and  we  had  not  seen  in  any 
village  or  on  any  hacienda  men  of  better  appear- 
ance, or  under  more  excellent  discipline.  This  pro- 
duced on  my  mind  a  strong  impression  that,  indolent, 
ignorant,  and  debased  as  the  race  is  under  the  do- 
minion of  strangers,  the  Indian  even  now  is  not  inca- 
pable of  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  a  higher  station 
than  that  in  which  his  destiny  has  placed  him.  It 
is  not  true  that  he  is  fit  only  to  labour  with  his 
hands ;  he  has  within  him  that  which  is  capable  of 
directing  the  labour  of  others ;  and  as  this  Indian 
master  sat  on  the  terrace,  with  his  dependants 
crouching  round  him,  I  could  imagine  him  the  de- 
scendant of  a  long  Hne  of  caciques  who  once 
reigned  in  the  city,  the  ruins  of  which  were  his  in* 
heritance.  Involuntarily  we  treated  him  with  a  re- 
spect we  had  never  shown  to  an  Indian  before  ;  but 
perhaps  we  were  not  free  from  the  influence  of 
feelings  which  govern  in  civilized  life,  and  our  re- 
spect may  have  proceeded  from  the  discovery  that 
our  new  acquaintance  was  a  man  of  property,  pos- 
sessed not  merely  of  acres,  and  Indians,  and  unpro- 
ductive real  estate,  but  also  of  that  great  desidera- 
tum in  these  trying  times,  ready  money ;  for  we  had 
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.  given  AtbiBo  a  dollar  to  purchase  e^  with,  who  ob* 
jected  to  it  as  too  large  a  coin  to  be  available  on 
the  rancho,  but  on  his  return  informed  us,  with  an 
expression  of  surprise,  that  the  master  had  changed 
it  the  moment  it  was  offered  to  him. 

Our  hasty  dinner  over,  we  asked  for  Indians  to 
guide  us  to  the  ruins,  and  were  somewhat  startled  by 
the  objections  they  all  made  on  account  of  the  garra* 
patas.  Since  we  left  Uxmal  the  greatest  of  our  small 
hardships  had  been  the  annoyance  of  these  insects ; 
in  fact,  it  was.  by  no  means  a  smallhardship.  Fre* 
quently  we  came  in  contact  with  a  bush  covered 
with  them,  from  which  thousands  swarmed  upon  us, 
like  moving  grains  of  sand,  and  scattered  till  the 
body  itself  seemed  crawling.  Our  horses  suffered, 
perhaps,  more  than  ourselves,  and  it  became  a  habit, 
whenever  we  dismounted,  to  rasp  their  sides  with  a 
rough  stick.  During  the  dry  season  the  little  pests 
are  killed  off  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  devoured  by 
birds,  but  for  which  I  verily  believe  they  would 
make  the  country  uninhabitable.  All  along  we  had 
been  told  that  the  dry  season  was  at  hand,  and  they 
would  soon  be  over ;  but  we  began  to  despair  of  any 
dry  season,  and  had  no  hopes  of  getting  rid  of  them. 
Nevertheless,  we  were  somewhat  startled  at  the 
warning  conveyed  by  the  reluctance  of  the  Indians ; 
and  when  we  insi3ted  upon  going,  they  gave  us  an- 
other alarming  intimation  by  cutting  twigs,  with 
which,  from  the  moment  of  starting,  they  whipped 
the  bushes  on  each  side,  and  swept  the  path  before 
them.. 
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Beyond  the  woods  we  eauie  out  into  a  coRiparft* 
lively  open  field,  in  which  we  saw  on  all  sides  throtigh 
the  trees  the  Xlap^pahk,  or  old  walls,  now  grown 
to  fiunitiar,  a  cottection  of  t^t  remains  and  of  many 
baildings.  We  worked  our  way  to  all  within  sight 
The  facades  w^e  not  so  much  ornamented  as  some 
we  had  seen,  but  the  stones  were  more  massiTe,  and 
the  style  of  architecture  was  simple,  severe,  and 
grand.  Nearly  every  houde  had  fallen,  and  one  long 
ornamented  front  lay  on  the  ground  cracked  and 
doubled  up  as  if  shaken  off  by  the  vibrations  of  an 
earthquake,  and  still  struggling  to  retain  its  uprighK 
position,  the  whole  presenting  a  most  picturesque 
and  imposing  scene  of  ruins,  and  conveying  to  the 
mind  a  strong  image  of  the  besom  of  destruction 
sweeping  over  a  city.  Night  came  upon  us  while 
gazing  at  a  mysterious  painting,  and  we  returned  to 
die  casa  real  to  sleep. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  were  again  on  the 
ground,  with  our  Indian  proprietor  and  a  lai^e  par- 
ty of  his  criados ;  and  as  the  reader  is  now  some-. 
iR^iat  familiar  with  the  general  character  of  these 
mins,  I  select  from  die  great  mass  around  only  such 
»  have  some  peculiarity. 

The  first  is  that  represented  in  the  plate  opposite. 
It  had  been  the  principal  doorway,  and  was  all  that 
now  remained  of  a  long  line  of  front,  which  lay  in 
mins  on  the  ground.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  sim- 
l^icity,  and,  in  that  style  of  architecture,  for  its  gran- 
deur of  proportions. 
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The  apartment  into  whkh  this  door  opened 
had  nothing  to  distingaish  it  from  hundreds  of  oth* 
ers  we  had  seen,  but  in  the  comer  one  was  the 
mysterious  painting  at  which  we  were  gazing  the 
evening  before,  when  night   overtook   us.      The 
end  wall  had   faJlea  inward;  the  others  remain- 
ed.    The  ceiling,  as  in  all  the  other  buildings,  was 
formed  by  two  sides  rising  to  meet  each  other,  and 
covered  within  a  foot  of  the  point  of  junction  by  a 
flat  layer  of  stones.     In  all  the  other  arches,  with 
out  a  single  exception,  the  layer  was  perfectly  plaint 
but  this  had  a  sin^  stone  distinguished  by  a  paint- 
ing, which  covered  the  whole  surfiatce  presented  to 
view.     Th€i  painting  itself  was  curious ;  the  colours 
were  bright,  red  and  green  predominating ;  the  lines 
clear  and  distinct,  and  the  whole  was  more  perfect 
than  any  painting  we  had  seen.    But  its  portion  sur- 
prised us  more  than  the  painting  itself ;  it  was  in  the 
most  oitt-of-die-way  spot  in  the  whole  edifice,  and 
but  for  the  Indians  we  might  not  have  noticed  it  at 
all.     Why  this  layer  of  stones  was  so  adorned,  or 
why  this  particular  stone  was  distinguished  above 
aH  others  in  the  same  layer,  we  were  unable  to  dis^ 
cover,  but  we  considered  that  it  was  not  done  ca« 
pricioiisly  nor  without  cause ;  in  fact,  we  had  long 
be^a  6f  o^MniMi  that  every  stone  im  Arne  adaeiest 
baildiags;  and  every  desiga  and  omamettt  that  dec* 
orsfted  them,  hadiBome  certain  though  now  inscruta- 
hie  meaniiig. 
Vol.  a— K  7 
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The  following  engraving  represents  thispaintiiijir. 
It  exhibits  a  rade  haman  figure,  surrounded  by  hiero- 


glyphics, which  doubtless  contain  the  whole  of  its 
story.  It  is  30  inches  long  by  18  inches  wide,  and 
the  prevailing  colour  is  red.  From  its  position  in  the 
wall,  it  was  impossible  to  draw  it  without  getting  it 
out  and  lowering  it  to  the  ground,  which  I  was  anx- 
ious to  accomplish,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  draw- 
ing, but  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  away.  I  had 
apprehensions  that  the  proprietor  would  make  ob« 
jections,  for  both  he  and  the  Indians  had  pointed  it 
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oat  as  the  most  corioos  part  of  the  rains ;  bat,  for- 
tanately,  they  had  no  feeling  about  it,  and  were  all 
ready  to  sasist  in  any  way  we  directed     The  only 
way  of  getting  at  it  was  by  digging  down  through 
the  roof;  and,  as  usual,  a  friendly  tree  was  at  hand 
to  assist  us  in  the  ascent.     The  roof  was  flat,  made 
of  stone  and  mortar  cemented  together,  and  seFeral 
feet  in  thickness.     The  Indians  had  no  crowbar,  but 
loosening  the  mortar  with  their  machetes,  and  pry- 
ing apart  the  stones  by  means  of  hard  wood  sap- 
lings with  the  points  sharpened,  they  excavated  down 
to  the  layer  (m  the  top  of  the  arch.     The  stone  lap- 
ped over  about  a  foot  on  each  side,  and  was  so  heavy 
that  it  was  impossible  to  hoist  it  out  of  the  hole ; 
our  only  way,  therefore,  was  to  lower  it  down  into 
the  apartment.     The  master  sent  some  Indians  to 
the  rancho  to  search  for  ropes,  and,  as  a  measure 
of  precaution,  I  had  branches  cut,  and  made  a  bed 
several  feet  thick  under  the  stone.     Som^  of  the 
Indians  still  at  work  were  preparing  to  let  it  fadl^ 
when  Dr.  Cabot,  who  was  fortunately  on  the  roof 
at  the  time,  put  a  stop  to  their  proceedings. 

The  Indians  returned  with  the  rope,  and  while 
lowering  the  stone  one  of  the  strands  broke,  and  it 
came  thundering  down,  but  the  bed  of  branches 
saved  the  painting  from  destraction. 

The  proprietor  made  no  objections  to  my  carrying 
it  away,  but  it  was  too  heavy  for  a  mule-load,  and 
the  Indians  would  not  undertake  to  carry  it  on  their 
shoulders.     The  only  way  of  removing  it  was  to 
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have  it  cat  down  to  ft  poitaUe  sifte ;  and  wben  we 
left,  tbe  proprietor  accompaaied  me  to  the  village  to 
procure  a  stonecfrtter  for  diat  purpose,  bat  there  was 
none  in  the  village^  nor  any  chance  of  one  within 
^enty-seren  miles.  Unable  to  do  anything  %vidi 
the  stone,  I  engaged  the  proprietor  to  pbee  it  in  an 
apartment  sheltered  from  rain  ;  and,  if  I  do  not  mis^ 
take  the  character  of  my  Indian  friend  and  inheritor 
of  a  mined  city,  it  now  lies  subject  to  my  order; 
and  I  hereby  authorise  the  next  American  traveUer 
to  bring  it  away  at  hb  own  expense,  and  deposite  it 
in  tiie  Nati<mal  Museum  at  Washington. 

I  shuli  present  but  one  more  view  from  the  ruina 
of  Kewick.  It  is  part  of  the  front  of  a  long  build- 
ing, forming  a  right  angle  with  the  one  last  referred 
to.  Tho  terraces  almost  join,  and  though  all  was 
so  overgrown  that  it  was  dU^ult  to  make  out  the 
plan  and  juxtaposition,  the  probability  is  that  they 
formed  two  sides  of  a  grand  rectangular  area.  The 
whole  building  measures  two  hundred  and  diirty  feet 
in  length.  In  the  centre  is  a  wide  ruined  staircase 
leading  to  the  top.  The  plate  opposite  represents 
half  of  the  building  to  the  line  of  the  staircase,  the 
other  half  being  exactly  similar.  The  whole  could 
not  be  drawn  without  carrying  back  the  clearing  to 
dome  distance,  and  consuming  more  time  than  we 
thought  worth  while  to  devote  to  it  Below  the  cor- 
tice  the  entire  edifice  k  plain ;  and  above  it  is  or- 
Mffiented  the  whole  length  with  smaM  circular  shafts 
set  in  the  wall 
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The  remaining  rains  of  Kewick  we  I^  as  we 
Ibnnd  them.  Fallen  bnildings  and  fragments  of 
scolptmred  stone  strew  the  ground  in  eveij  direction; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  impression  produced  by  wandering  among  them. 
For  a  brief  space  only  we  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
desolate  city,  and  left  it  again  to  sofitude  and  si- 
lence. We  had  reason  to  believe  that  no  white  man 
had  ever  seen  it,  and  probably  but  few  will  ever  do 
so,  for  every  year  is  hurrying  it  on  to  more  utter  de 
struction. 

The  same  scarcity  of  water  which  we  had  found 
all  over  this  region,  except  at  Sabachsh^  exists  here 
also.  The  source  which  supplied  the  ancient  city 
had  engaged  the  attention  of  its  Indian  proprietor, 
and  while  Mr.  .Catherwood  was  drawing  the  last 
building,  the  Indians  conducted  us  to  a  cave,  called 
in  their  language  Actum,  which  they  supposed  was 
an  ancient  well.  The  entrance  was  by  a  hole  un- 
der an  overhanging  rock,  passing  through  which  by 
means  of  a  tree,  with  .branches  or  crotches  to  s^rve 
as  steps,  we  descended  to  a  large  platform  of  rocL 
Overhead  was  an  immense  rocky  roof,  and  at  the 
brink  of  the  platfonn  was  a  great  cavern,  with  pre- 
cipitoas  sides,  thirty  or  forty  feet  deep,  from  which 
the  Indians  supposed  some  passage  opened  that 
would  lead  to  water.  As  we  flared  our  torches  over 
the  chasm,  it  presented  a  scene  of  wildness  and 
grandeur  which,  in  an  hour  of  idleness,  might  have 
tempted  us  to  explore  it ;  but  we  had  more  than 
nough  to  occupy  our  time. 
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Coming  out  from  the  cave,  we  went  on  to  the 
aguada,  which  was  nearly  a  league  distant.  It  was  a 
small,  muddy  pond,  with  trees  growing  on  the  sides 
and  into  the  water,  which,  in  any  other  country, 
would  be  considered  an  unfit  watering-pls^ce  for 
beasts..  The  proprietor  and  all  the  Indians  told  us 
that  in  the  dry  season  the  remains  of  stone  embank- 
ments were  still  visible,  made,  as  they  supposed,  by 
the  ancient  inhabitants.  The  bank  was  knee  deep 
with  mud ;  a  few  poles  were  laid  out  on  supporters 
driven  into  the  mud,  and  along  these  the  Indians 
walked  to  dip  up  water.  At  the  time  our  horses 
were  brought  down  to  drink ;  but  they  had  to  be 
watered  out  of  the  calabashes  or  drinking-cups  of 
the  Indians.  • 

At  two  o'clock,  we  returned  to  the  casa  real.  We 
had  *'  done  up''  another  ruined  city,  and  were  ready 
to  set  out  again ;  but  we  had  one  serious  impedi- 
ment in  the  way.  I  have  mentioned  that  on  our 
arrival  at  this  place  we  gave  Albino  a  dollar,  but  I 
omitted  to  say  that  it  was  our  last  On  setting  out 
on  this  journey,  we  had  reduced  our  personal  lug- 
gage to  hammocks  and  petaquillas,  the  latter  being 
oblong  straw  baskets  without  fastenings,  unsafii  to 
carry  money  in,  and  silver,  the  only  available  coin, 
was  too  heavy  to  carry  about  the  person.  At  Sa- 
bachshe  we  discovered  that  our  exj^enses  had  over- 
run our  estimates,  and  sent  Albino  back  to  Nohca- 
cab  with  the  keys  of  our  money  trunk,  and  direc- 
tions to  follow  us  in  all  haste  to  this  place.     The 
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time  calculated  for  his  overtaking  us  had  passed, 
and  he  did  not  come.  We  should  have  thought 
nothing  of  a  tittle  delay  but  for  our  pressing  neces- 
sities. Some  accident  might  have  happened  to  him, 
or  the  temptation  might  have  been  too  strong.  Our 
afifairs  were  approaching  a  crisis,  and  the  barbarism 
of  the  people  of  the  country  in  matters  of  finance 
was  hurrying  it  on.  If  we  wanted  a  fowl,  food  for 
horses,  or  an  Indian  to  work,  the  money  must  be 
ready  at  the  moment.  Throughout  our  journey  it 
was  the  same ;  every  order  for  the  purchase  of  an  ar- 
ticle was  null  unless  the  money  accompanied  it 
Brought  up  under  the  wings  of  credit,  this  system 
was  always  odious  to  us.  We  could  attempt  no- 
thing  on  a  liberal  and  enlightened  scale,  were  always 
obliged  to  calculate  our  means,  and  could  incur  no 
expense  unless  we  had  the  money  to  defray  it  on 
the  spot  This,  of  course,  trammelled  enterprise, 
and  now,  on  a  mere  miscalculation,  we  were  brought 
suddenly  to  a  stand  stilL  On  counting  the  scatter- 
ing medios  of  private  stock,  we  found  that  we  had 
enough  to  pay  for  transporting  our  luggage  to  the 
village  of  Xul,  but  if  we  tarried  over  the  night  and 
Albino  did  not  come,  both  ourselves  and  our  horses- 
must  go  without  rations  in  the  morning,  and  then 
we  should  have  no  means  of  getting  away  our  lug- 
gage. Which  of  the  two  to  choose  t  Whether  it 
was  better  to  meet  our  fiaite  at  the  rancho,  or  go  on 
to  the  village  and  trust  to  fortune  t 

In  this  delicate  posture  of  aiSairs,  we  sat  dovm  to 
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one  of  Bemaldo's  best  nusceUaneoiis  preparatums 
of  fowls,  rice,  and  fngoles,  and  finished  the  last  meal 
that  we  were  able  to  parjr  for.  This  over,  we  had 
recourse  to  a  small  paper  of  Havana  cigars,  three  in 
number,  containing  the  last  of  our  stock,  reserved 
for  some  extraordinary  occasion.  Satisfied  that  no 
occasion  could  offer  when  we  should  be  more  in 
need  of  extraneous  support,  we  lighted  them  and 
sat  down  under  the  arbour,  and,  as  the  smoke  rolled 
away,  listened  for  the  tread  of  the  trotter.  It  was 
really  perplexing  to  know  what  to  do;  but  it  was  very 
certain  that  if  we  remained  at  the  rancho,  as  soon 
as  a  medio  was  not  forthcoming  the  moment  it  was 
wanted  we  were  undone.  Our  chance  would  be 
better  at  the  viUage,  and  we  determined  to  break  up 
and  go  on. 

Leaving  special  charge  for  Albino  to  follow,  at 
three  o'clock  we  set  out  The  proprietor  accom- 
panied us,  and  at  half  past  five  we  made  a  dashing 
entry  into  the  village  of  Xul,  with  horses,  and  ser^ 
vants,  and  carriers,  and  just  one  solitary  medio  left^ 

The  casa  real  was  the  poorest  we  had  seen  in 
the  country,  and,  under  any  circumstances,  it  was 
not  the  place  for  us,  for,  immediately  on  dismounting, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  order  ramon  and  maize  for 
the  horses,  and  the  money  must  follow  the  order. 
There  was  a  crowd  of  gaping  loungers  around  the 
door,  and  if  we  stopped  at  this  place  we  should  be 
obliged  to  expose  ourselves  at  once,  without  any  op< 
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portnnity  of  teifing  our  story  to  advantage,  or  of  ma^ 
kiiif  friends. 

On  die  opposite  side  of  the  plaza  was  one  of 
those  bofidings  which  had  so  often  shehered  us  in 
time  of  trouble,  but  now  I  hesitated  to  approach  the 
.otmyenL  The  £Btme  of  the  cura  of  Xul  had  reached 
our  ears ;  report  said  that  he  was  rich,  and  a  money- 
making  man,  ^d  odd.  AmOng  his  other  posses- 
sions, he  was  lord  oi  a  rained  city  which  we  pro- 
posed to  visit,  particularly  interesting  to  as  from  the 
drramstance  that,  according  to  the  accounts,  it  was 
then  inhabited  by  Indians.  We  wiidied  to  procure 
from  him  facilities  lor  exploring  this  city  to  advan* 
tage,  and  doubted  whether  it  would  be  any  recooK 
mendation  to  hb  favour  as  a  rich  man  to  begin  our 
acquaintance  by  borrowing  money  of  him. 

But,  although  rich,  he  was  a  padre.  Without  dis- 
mounting, I  rode  over  to  the  convent  The  padre 
came  out  to  meet  me,  and  told  me  that  he  had  been 
expecting  us  every  day.  I  dismounted,  and  he  took 
my  horse  by  the  bridle,  led  him  across  the  corridor, 
throu^  the  sala,  and  out  to  the  yard  He  asked 
why  my  companions  did  not  come  over,  and,  at  a 
signal  in  a  few  minutes  their  horses  followed  mine 
dbrone^hthe  sala. 

StilT  we  were  not  entirely  at  ease.  In  Yucatan, 
as  in  Central  America,  it  is  the  custom  for  a  travel* 
ler»  whether  he  alights  at  the  casa  real,  convent,  or 
the  hacienda  of  a  friend,  to  buy  ramon  and  maise 
for  his  horses ;  and  it  is  no  lack  of  hospitality  in  dMi 

Vol.  II.— L 
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host,  after  providing  a  place  for  the  beasts,  to  pay  no 
more  attention  to  them.  This  might  have  brought  on 
a  premature  explanation ;  but  presently  four  Indians 
appeared,  each  with  a  great  back-load  of  ramon. 
We  ventured  to  give  a  hint  about  maize,  and  in  a 
moment  all  anxiety  about  our  horses  v^as  at  an  end^ 
and  we  had  the  whole  evening  to  manage  for  our* 
selves. 

Don  Jose  Gulielmo  Roderigues,  the  cura  of  Xul, 
was  a  GuachapinOy  or  native  of  Old  Spain,  of  which, 
like  all  the  old  Spaniards  in  the  country,  he  was 
somewhat  proud.  He  was  educated  a  Franciscan 
friar ;  but  thirty  years  before,  on  account  of  the  rev- 
olutions and  the  persecution  of  his  order,  he  fled 
from  Spain,  and  took  refuge  in  Yucatan.  On  the 
destruction  of  the  Franciscan  Convent  in  Merida, 
and  the  breaking  up  of  the  Franciscan  monks,  he 
secularized,  and  entered  the  regular  church;  had 
been  cura  of  Ticul  and  Nohcacab ;  and  about  ten 
years  before  had  b6en  appointed  to  the  district  of 
XuL  His  curacy  was  one  of  those  called  benefi- 
ciaries ;  i.  e.j  in  consideration  of  building  the  church, 
keeping  it  in  repair^  and  perfonning  the  duties  and 
services  of  a  priest,  the  capitation  tax  paid  by  the 
Indians,  and  the  fees  allowed  for  baptism,  marriages, 
masses,  salves,  and  funeral  services,  after  deducting 
one  seventh  for  the  Church,  belonged  to  himself  per- 
sonally. At  the  time  of  his  appointment,  the  place 
now  occupied  by  the  village  was  a  mere  Indian  ran 
cho.     The  land  comprehended  in  his  district  was, 
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ID  general,  good  for  maize,  bat,  like  all  the  rest  of 
that  region,  it  was  destitute  of  water,  or,  at  least,  but 
badly  supplied.  His  first  object  had  been  to  remedy 
this  deficiency,  to  which  end  he  had  dog  a  weU  two 
hundred  feet  deep,  at  an  expense  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars.  Besides  this,  he  had  large  and  substantia] 
cisterns,  equal  to  any  we  had  seen  in  the  country,  for 
the  reception  of  rain-water ;  and,  by  furnishing  this 
necessary  of  life  in  abundance,  he  had  drawn  ^ound 
him  a  population  of  seren  thousand. 

But  to  us  there  was  something  more  interesting 
than  this  creation  of  a  village  and  a  population  in 
the  wilderness,  for  here,  again,  was  the  same  strange 
mingling  of  old  things  with  new.  The  village  stands 
on  the  site  of  an  aboriginal  city.  In  the  comer  of 
the  plaza  now  occupied  by  the  cura's  house,  the 
yard  of  which  contains  the  well  and  cisterns,  once 
stood  a  pyramidal  mound  with  a  building  upon  it 
The  cura  bad  himself  pulled  down  this  mound,  and 
levelled  it  so  that  nothing  was  left  to  indicate  even, 
the  place  where  it  stood.  With  the  materials  he 
had  built  the  house  and  cisterns,  and  portions  of  the 
ancient  edifice  now  formed  the  walls  of  the  new. 
With  singular  good  taste,  showing  his  practical  turn 
of  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  a  vein  of  antiquarian 
feeling,  he  had  fixed  in  conspicuous  places,  when 
they  answered  his  purpose,  many  of  the  old  carved 
stones.  The  convent  and  church  occupied  one  side 
of  the  plaza ;  along  the  corridor  of  the  former  waa 
a  long  seat  of  time-polished  stones  taken  from  th« 
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rnins  of  an  ancient  bailding,  and  in  every  quartet 
might  be  seen  these  memorials  of  the  past,  connect* 
ing  links  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  serv- 
ing to  keep  afive  the  memory  of  the  fact,  which,  but 
for  them,  would  in  a  few  years  be  forgotten,  that  on 
this  spot  once  stood  an  ancient  Indian  city. 

But  the  work  upon  which  the  padre  prided  him- 
self most,  and  which^  perhaps,  did  him  most  credit; 
was  the  church.  It  was  one  of  the  few  the  erection 
of  which  had  been  ondertaken  of  late  years,  when 
the  time  had  gone  by  for  devoting  the  labour  of  a 
whole  village  to  such  works ;  and  it  presents  a  com* 
bination  of  simplicity,  comnenimice,  and  good  taste, 
in  better  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  than  the 
gigantic  but  tottering  structures  in  the  other  villages, 
wlule  it  is  not  less  sittractive  in  the  eyes  (^  the  In*- 
dians.  The  cura  employed  an  amanuensis  to  write 
out  a  description  of  the  church,  as  he  said,  for  me 
to  publish  in  my  work,  which,  however,  I  am  oUi*- 
ged  to  omit,  mentioning  only  diat  over  the  principal 
altar  w»e  sixteen  columns  from  the  rains  at  the 
nmcho  of  Nobcacab,  which  were  the  next  we  pro^ 
posed  to  visit. 

During  the  evening  we  had  a  levte  of  all  the 
principal  white  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  about 
six  or  eight.  Among  them  was  the  proprietor  of 
the  rancho  and  ruins  of  Nobcacab^  to  whom  we 
were  introduced  by  the  cura,  with  a  tribute  to  our 
antiquarian,  scientific,  and  medical  attainments, 
which  showed  an  appreciation  of  mcarit  it  was  sel* 
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dom  our  good  fortune  to  meet  with.  The  proprie- 
tor  could  give  us  very  little  information  about  the 
ruins,  but  undertook  to  make  all  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  our  exploration  of  them,  and  to  ac- 
company us  himself. 

At  that  moment  we  stood  upon  a  giddy  height 
To  ask  the  loan  of  a  few  dollars  mi^t  lower  us 
materially.  The  evening  was  wearmg  away  with- 
out any  opportunity  of  entering  upon  this  interest- 
lag  subject,  when^  to  our  great  satisfaction,  we  heard 
the  clattering  of  horses'  hoo&,  and  Albino  made  his 
appearance.  The  production  of  a  bag  of  dollars 
b^i  OS  in  oar  high.positioii^  and  we  wese  able  to 
order  Indians  for  the  rancho  of  Nohcacab  the  next 
day.  We  finished  the  evening  with  a  warm  bath 
in  a  hand-ba^in,  under  the  personal  direction  of  the 
«ara,  whidi  relieved  somewhat  the  boming  of  gar- 
rapata  bites,  and  th^  retired  to  our  bmimocln. 
II  8 
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CHAPTER  V. 

joimiey  to  the  Rancho  of  Nohcacab.— A  Fountain  and  Seybo 
Tree.^'Anival  at  the  Rancho.— Its  Appearance. — ^A  sick  Trio. 
—Effects  of  a  good  Breakfast— Visit  to  the  Ruins.— Terrace 
and  Buildings.— Three  other  Buildings. — Character  of  these 
Ruins. — Disappointment. — Return  to  Xul. — Yinii  to  another  ru- 
ined City.— Ruined  Building.— An  Arch,  plastered  and  covered 
with  Painted  Figures. — Other  Paintings. — Subterranean  WeU. 
— ^Return  to  the  Village. — ^Journey  to  TicuL — Large  Mounds. — 
Passage  of  the  Sierra. — Grand  View.— Arrival  at  Ticul.— A  Vil- 
lage Festival.— Ball  of  the  Mest]za8.-—Costames.— Dance  of 
the  Toros.- Lassoing  Cattle.— Ball  by  Daylight.— The  Fiscales. 
— ^Ludicrous  Scene. — A  Dance. — Love  in  a  Phrensy. — ^A  unique 
Breakfast.— Close  of  the  Ball. 

£arly  the  next  morning  we  set  oat  for  the  ran- 
cho of  Nohcacab,  three  leagues  distant  The  pro- 
prietor had  gone  before  daylight,  to  receive  us  on 
the  ground.  We  had  not  gone  far  when  Mr.  C. 
complained  of  a  slight  headache,  and  wishing  to  ride 
moderately,  Dr.  Cabot  and  myself  went  on,  leav- 
ing him  to  follow  with  the  luggage.  The  ftioming 
air  was  fresh  and  invigorating,  and  the  country  roll- 
ing, hilly,  and  picturesque.  At  the  distance  of  two 
leagues  we  reached  what  was  called  a  hebe,  or  fount- 
ain. It  was  a  large  rocky  basin,  about  ninety  feet 
in  circumference  and  ten  feet  deep,  which  served  as 
a  receptacle  for  rain-water  In  that  dry  country  it 
was  a  grateful  spectacle,  and  beside  it  was  a  large 
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S6ybo  tree,  that  seemed  invitiiig  the  traveller  to  re- 
pose under  its  branches.  We  watered  'our  horses 
from  the  same  waccal,  or  drinking  cup,  that  we  used 
ourselves^  and  felt  strongly  tempted  to  take  a  bath, 
but,  with  our  experience  of  fever  and  ague,  were 
afraid  to  run  the  risk.  This  fountain  was  a  league 
from  the  raucho  to  which  we  were  going,  and  was 
the  only  watering-place  for  its  inhabitants. 

At  nine  o'clock  we  reached  the  rancho,  which 
showed  the  truth  of  the  Spanish  proverb,  "  La  vista 
del  amo  engorda  el  caballo  ;"  *'  The  sight  of  the  mas- 
ter fattens  the  horse."  The  first  huts  were  enclosed 
by  a  well-built  stone  wall,  along  which  appeared,  in 
various  places,  sculptured  fragments  from  the  ruins. 
Beyond  was  another  wall,  enclosing  the  hut  occu- 
pied by  the  master  on  his  visits  to  the  rancho,  the  en** 
trance  to  which  was  by  a  gateway  formed  of  two 
sculptured  monuments  of  curious  design  and  excel- 
lent workmanship,  raising  high  our  expectations  in 
regard  to  the  ruins  on  this  rancho,  and  sustaining  the 
accounts  we  had  heard  of  them. 

The  proprietor  was  waiting  to  receive  us,  and, 
having  taken  possession  of  an  empty  hut,  and  dis- 
posed of  our  horses,  we  accompanied  him  to  loox 
over  the  rancho.  What  he  regarded  as  most  worth 
showing  was  his  tobacco  crop,  lying  in  some  empty 
huts  to  dry,  which  he  contemplated  with  great  sat- 
isfaction, and  the  well,  which  he  looked  at  with  as 
much  sorrow.  It  was  three  hundred  and  fiftyrfour 
feet  deep,  and  even  at  this  great  depth  it  was  dry. 
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While  we  were  diiis  engaged,  our  ba^age  car- 
riers arrived  with  intelligence  that  Mr.  Catherwood 
was  taken  ill,  and  they  had  left  him  Ijing  in  the 
road.  I  immediately  applied  to  the  proprietor  for  a 
coch6  and  Indians,  and  he,  with  great  alacrity,  un- 
dertook to  get  them  ready ;  in  the  mean  time  I  sad- 
dled my  horse  and  hastened  back  to  Mr.  Gather** 
wood,  whom  I  found  lying  on  the  ground,  with  Al- 
bino by  his  side,  under  the  shade  of  the  tree  by  the 
fountain,  with  an  ague  upon  him,  wrapped  up  in  all 
the  coverings  he  could  muster,  even  to  the  saddle- 
dotfas  of  the  horses.  While  he  was  in  this  state, 
two  men  came  along,  bestriding  the  same  horse,  and 
bringing  sheets  and  ponchas  to  make  a  covering  for 
the  coch6  ;  then  came  a  straggling  line  of  Indians, 
each  with  a  long  pole,  and  withes  to  lash  them  to- 
gether ;  and  it  was  more  than  an  hour  before  the 
coch6  was  ready.  The  path  was  narrow,  and  lined 
on  each  side  with  thorn  bushes,  the  spikes  of  which 
stuck  in  the  naked  flei^  of  the  Indians  as  they  car- 
ried the  coch^,  and  they  were  obliged  to  stop  fre- 
^ently  and  disentangle  themselves.  On  reaching 
the  rancbo  I  found  Doctor  Cabot  down  with  a  fever. 
From  the  excitement  and  anxiety  of  follovring  Mr. 
Catherwood  under  die  hot  sun,  and  now  finding 
Doctor  Cabot  down,  a  cold  shivering  crept  over  me, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  all  three  in  our  ham- 
mocks. A  few  hours  had  made  a  great  change  in 
our  condition ;  and  we  came  near  bringing  our  host 
down  with  us.    He  had  been  employed  in  preparing 
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breakfast  apon  a  large  scale,  and  seemed  mqrtified 
that  there  was  no  one  to  do  it  justice.  Out  of  pure 
good  feeling  toward  him,  I  had  it  brought  to  the  side 
of  my  hammock.  My  effort  made  him  happy,  and  I 
began  to  think  my  prostration  was  merely  the  reac- 
tion from  orer-excitement ;  and  by  degrees  what  I 
began  to  please  our  host  I  continued  for  my  own 
satisfaction.  The  troubles  of  my  companions  no 
longer  disturbed  me.  My  equanimity  was  perfectly 
restored,  and,  breakfast  over,  I  set  out  to  look  at  the 
ruins. 

Ever  since  our  arrival  in  Yucatan  we  had  te- 
ceived  courtesies  and  civilities,  but  none  more  thor- 
ough than  those  bestowed  by  our  host  of  Nohcacab. 
He  had  come  out  with  the  intention  of  passing  a 
week  with  us,  and  the  Indians  and  the  whole  rancho 
were  at  our  service  as.  long  as  we  chose  to  remain. 

Fussing  through  one  of  the  huts,  we  soon  came 
to  a  hill  covered  with  trees  and  very  steep,  up  which 
the  proprietor  had  cut,  not  a  mere  Indian  path,  but 
a  road  two  or  three  yards  wide,  leading  to,  a  build- 
ing standing  upon  a  terrace  on  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
The  facade  above  the  cornice  had  fallen,  and  below 
it  was  of  plain  stone.  The  interior  was  entire,  but 
without  any  distinguishing  features.  Following  the 
brow  of  this  hill,  we  came  to  three  other  build- 
ings, all  standing  on  the  same  range,  and  without 
any  important  variations  in  the  details,  except  that 
in  one  the  arch  had  no  overlapping  stone,  but  the 
two  sides  of  the  ceiling  ran  up  to  a  point,  and 
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formed  a  complete  togle.  These,  the  Indian  told 
as,  were  the  only  boildings  that  remained.  That 
from  which  the  pillars  in  the  chorch  at  Xal  were 
taken  was  a  mere  mass  of  rains.  I  was  extremely 
disappointed.  From  the  accounts  which  had  in- 
daced  us  to  visit  this  place,  we  )iad  made  larger  cal- 
culations. It  was  the  firsft  time  I  had  been  thoroagfa* 
ly  disappointed.  There  were  no  subjects  for  the 
pencil,  and,  except  the  deep  and  abiding  impression 
of  moving  among  the  deseited  structures  of  another 
ruined  and  desolate  city,  there  was  nothing  to  cany 
an^y.  The  proprietor  seemed  mortified  that  he  had 
not  better  rains  to  show  us,  but  I  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  uot  his  fault,  and  that  he  was  in  no 
wise  to  blame.  Nevertheless,  it  was  really  vexatious, 
with  such  good-will  pn  his  part,  and  such  a  troop  of 
Indians  at  command,  that  there  was  nothing  for  us 
to  do.  The  Indians  sympathized  in  the  mortifica- 
tion of  their  master,  and,  to  indemnify  me,  told  me 
of  two  other  ruined  cities,  one  of  which  was  but 
two  leagues  from  the  village  of  Xul. 

I  returned  and  made  my  report,  and  Mr.  Cath- 
erwood  immediately  proposed  a  return  to  the  village. 
Albino  had  given  him  an  alarming  account  of  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  rancho,  and  he  considered  it 
advisable  to  avoid  sleeping  there  a  single  night 
Doctor  Cabot  was  sitting  up  in  his  hammock,  dis- 
secting a  bird.  A  recurrence  of  fever  might  detain 
us  some  time,  and  we  determined  on  returning  im- 
mediately to  Xul.     Our  decision  was  carried  into 
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execution  as  promptly  as  it  was  made^  and,  leaving 
oar  laggage  to  the  care  of  Albino,  in  half  an  hoar, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  Induns  and  the  mortifi** 
cation  of  the  proprietor,  we  were  on  oar  way  to  the 
Tillage. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we  arrived,  but 
the  cara  received  us  as  kindly  as  before.  Du* 
ring  the  evening  I  made  inquiries  for  the  place  of 
which  the  Indians  at  die  rancfao  had  told  me.  It 
was  but  two  leagues  distant,  but  of  aH  who  happ^^ 
ed  to  drop  in,  not  one  was  aware  of  its  existence* 
The  cura,  however,  sent  for  a  young  man  who  had 
arancho  in  that  direction,  and  who  promised  to  ae^ 
company  me. 

At  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  we  started,  nei- 
ther Mr.  Catherwood  nor  Doctor  Cabot  being  able 
to  accompany  me.  At  the  distance  of  about  two 
leagues  we  reached  au  Indian  rancho,  where  we 
learned  from  an  old  woman  that  we  had  passed  the 
path  leading  to  the  ruins.  We  could  not  prevail  on 
her  to  go  back  and  show  us  die  way,  but  she  gave 
us  a  direction  to  another  rancho,  where  she  said  we 
could  procure  a  guide.  This  rancho  was  situated 
in  a  small  clearing  in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  en- 
closed by  a  bush  fence,  and  before  the  door  was  an 
arbour  covered  with  palm  leaves,  with  little  ham- 
mocks swinging  under  it,  and  all  together  the  picture 
of  Indian  comfort. 

My  companion  went  in,  and  I  dismounted,  think- 
ing that  this  promised  a  good  stopping-place,  when. 
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looking  down,  I  saw  my  pantaloons  brown  with 
garrapatas.  I  laid  hold  of  a  twig,  intending  to 
switch  them  off,  and  hmidreds  fell  upon  my  hand 
and  arm*  Getting  rid  of  those  in  sight  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  mounting  immediately,  I  rode  off,  hoping 
most  earnestly  not  to  find  any  ruins,  nor  any  neces- 
sity of  taking  4ip  our  abode  in  this  comfortable-seem- 
ing raiicho. 

We  were  fortunate  in  finding  at  this  place  an  In- 
dian, who,  for  reasons  known  to  himself  and  the  wife 
oi  the  master,  was  making  a  visit  during  the  absence 
of  the  latter  at  his  milpa ;  but  for  which  we  should 
not  have  been  able  to  procure  a  guide.  Retracing 
our  steps,  and  crossing  the  camino  real,  we  entered 
the  woods  on  the  other  side,  and  tying  our  horses, 
the  Indian  cut. a  path  up  the  side  of  a  hill,  on  the 
top  of  which  were  the  ruins  of  a  building.  The 
outer  wall  had  fallen,  leaving  exposed  to  view  the 
inner  half  of  the  arch,  by  which,  as  we  approached 
it,  my  attention  was  strongly  attracted.  This  arch 
was  plastered  and  covered  with  painted  figures  in 
profile,  much  mutilated,  but  in  one  place  a  row  of 
legs  remained,  which  seemed  to  have  belonged  to  a 
procession,  and  at  the  first  glance  brought  to  my 
mind  the  funer^  processions  on  the  walls  of  the 
tombs  at  Thebes.  In  the  triangular  wall  forming 
the  end  of  the  room  were  three  compartments,  in 
which  were  figures,  some  having  their  heads  adorned 
with  plumes,  others  with  a  sort  of  steeple  cap,  and 
carrying  oa  their  heads  something  like  a  basket; 
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and  two  were  standing  on  their  hands  with  their 
heels  in  the  air.  These  figures  were  abont  a  fool 
high,  and  painted  red.  The  drawing  was  good,  the 
attitades  were  spirited  and  life-like,  and  altogether, 
even  in  their  mutilated  state,  they  were  by  far  the 
most  interesting  paintings  we  had  seen  in  the  country. 

Another  apartment  had  been  plastered  and  cov- 
ered with  paintings,  the  colours  of  which  were  in 
some  places  still  bright  and  vivid.  In  this  apart^ 
ment  we  cornered  and  killed  a  snake  five  feet  long, 
and  as  I  threw  it  out  at  the  door  a  strong  picture 
rose  up  before  me  of  the  terrific  scenes  which  most 
have  been  enacted  in  this  region ;  the  cries  of  wo 
that  must  have  Ascended  to  Heaven  when  these 
sculptured  and  painted  edifices  were  abandoned,  to 
become  the  dwelling-place  of  vultures  and  serpents; 

There  was  one  other  building,  and  these  two,  my 
guide  s^id^  Were  all,  but  probably  others  lie  buried  in 
the  woods.  Returning  to  our  horses,  he  led  me  to 
another  extraordinary  subterraneous  well,  which 
probably  fiimished  water  to  the  ancient  inhabitants. 
I  looked  into  the  mouth,  and  saw  that  the  first  de- 
scent was  by  a  steep  ladder,  but  had  no  disposition 
to  explore  it. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  mounted  to  return  to  the 
village.  Ruins  were  increasing  upon  us,  to  explore 
which  thoroughly  would  be  the  work  of  years; 
we  had  but  months,  and  were  again  arrested  by 
illness.  For  some  days,  at  least,  Mr.  Gatherwood 
would  not  be  able  to  resume  work.    I  was  really 
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distressed  by  die  magnitude  of  wiiat  was  befon 
m,  but,  for  the  present,  we  could  do  notfaing,  and 
I  determined  at  once  to  change  the  scene.  The 
lestival  of  Ticul  was  at  hand,  and  that  night  it 
was  to  open  with  el  bayle  de  las  Mestizas,  or  the 
Mestiza  ball  Ticul  lay  in  our  return  route,  nina 
leagues  from  the  village  of  Xul,  but  I  determined  to 
Mach  it  that  ev^iing.  My  companion  did  not  sym- 
pathize in  my  humour ;  his  vaquero  saddle  hurt  him, 
aad  he  could  not  ride  faster  than  a  walk.  I  had 
iieed  to  economize  all  my  strength ;  but  I  took  his 
haird-trolting  horse  and  uneasy  saddle,  and  gave  him 
mine.  Pushii^  on,  at  eleven  o'clock  we  reached 
Xul»  where  I  had  my  hoiise  unsaddled  and  washed, 
ordered  him  a  good  mess  of  corn,  and  two  boiled 
fllggs  for  myself*  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Gather-^ 
wood  had  a  recurrence  of  fever  and  ague,  and  my 
horse  was  led  away ;  but  the  attack  proved  slight* 
and  I  had  him  brought  out  again.  At  two  o'clock  I 
iMumed  my  journey,  with  a  sheet,  a  hammock,  and 
Albino.  The  heat  was  scorching,  and  Albino  would 
have  grumbled  at  setting  out  at  this  hour,  but  he, 
too,  was  ripe  for  the  fiesta  of  Ticul. 

In  an  hour  we  saw  in  the  woods  on  our  right 
large  mounds,  indicating  that  here,  too,  had  once 
smod  an  ancient  city.  I  rode  in  to  look  at  them,  but 
the  buildings  which  had  crowned  thetn  were  all  fallen 
and  ruined,  and  I  only  gained  an  addition  to  the 
Stock  of  garrapatas  already  on  hand  We  had  not 
heard  of  these  nlins  at  the  village,  and,  on  inquiring 
afterward,  I  could  find  no  name  for  them. 
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At  the  distance  of  tkree  leagaes  we  comoieDced 
ascendiDg  the  sierra,  and  ftur  two  hoars  the  road  lay 
oyer  an  immense  ledge  of  solid  rocL  Next  to  the 
Mico  Mountain,  it  was  the  worst  range  I  eyer  cross* 
ed,  bat  of  entirely  diflTerent  character;  instead  of 
goUies,  and  holes,  and  walls  of  mod,  it  conasted 
of  naked,  broken  rock,  the  reflection  of  the  son 
upon  which  was  intense  and  extremely  painfal  to 
the  eyes.  In  some  places  it  was  slippery  as  glasa 
I  had  crossed  the  sierra  in  two  diflferent  places  be- 
fore, but  they  were  comparatively  like  the  passage 
of  the  Simplon  with  that  of  San  Bernard  or  San 
Gothard  across  the  Alps.  My  horse's  hoo&  clattered 
and  rang  at  every  step,  and,  though  strong  and  sure- 
footed, he  stumbled  and  sUd  in  a  way  that  was 
painfal  and  dangerous  to  both  horse  and  rider ;  in- 
deed, it  would  have  been  an  agreeable  change  to 
be  occasionally  stuck  in  the  mud.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  go  faster  than  a  walk,  and,  afraid  that  night 
would  overtake  us,  in  which  case,  as  there  was  no 
moon,  we  might  lose  our  way,  I  dismounted  and 
hurried  on,  leading  my  horse. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  reached  the  top  of 
the  last  range.  The  view  was  the  grandest!  had 
seen  in  the  country.  On  the  very  brink  stor>d  the 
church  of  La  Hermita,  below  the  village  of  Oxcuts- 
cab,  and  beyond  a  boundless  wooded  plain,  dotted 
in  three  places  with  villages.  We  descended  by  a 
steep  and  stony  path,  and,  winding  along  the  front  of 
La  Hermita,  came  upon  a  broad  pavement  of  stones 
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from  the  ruined  buildmgs  of  an  aboriginal  town. 
We  passed  under  an  imposing  "gateway,  and,  en- 
tering the  village,  stopped  at  the  first  house  for  a 
draught  of  water,  where,  looking  back,  we  saw  the 
shades  of  night  gathering  over  the  sierra,  a  token  of 
our  narrow  escape.  There  were  ruined  mounds  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  I  intended  to  look  at  in 
passing,  but  we  had  still  four  leagues  to  make,  and 
pushed  on.  The  road  was  straight  and  level,  but 
stony,  and  very  soon  it  Jbecame  so  dark  that  we 
could  see  nothing.  My  horse  had  done  a  hard 
day's  work,  and  stumbled  so  that  I  could  scarcely 
keep  him  from  falling.  We  roused  the  barking  dogs 
of  two  villages,  of  which,  however,  I  could  distin- 
guish, nothing  but  the  outline  of  their  gigantic 
churches,  and  at  nine  o'clock  rode  into  the  plaza  of 
TicuL  It  was  crowded  with  Indians,  blazing  with 
lights,  and  occupied  by  a  great  circular  scaffold  for 
a  bull-ring,  and  a  long,  enclosed  arbour,  from  the 
la.tter  of  which  strains  of  music  gave  notice  that 
the  b&yle  de  las  Mestizas  had  already  begun. 

Once  more  I  received  a  cordial  welcome  from 
the  cura  Carillo ;  but  the  music  fromthe  arbour  re- 
minded me  that  the  moments  of  pleasure  were  fleet- 
ing. Our  trunks  had  been  ordered  over  from  Noh- 
cacab,  and,  making  a  hurried  toilet,  I  hastened  to 
the  ball-room,  accompanied  by  the  padre  Brizena; 
the  crowd  outside  opened  a  way,  Don  Philippe  Peon 
beckoned  to  me  as  I  entered,  and  in  a  moment 
more  I  was  seated  in  one  of  the  best  places  at 
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the  bajle  de  las  Mestizas.  After  a  month'  in 
Indian  ranchos,  that  day  toiling  among  ruins,  almost 
driven  to  distraction  by  garrapatas,  clambering  oyer 
a  frightful  sierra,  and  making  a  journey  worse  than 
any  sixty  miles  in  our  country,  all  at  once  I  settled 
down  at  a  &ncy  ball,  amid  music,  lights,  and 
pretty  women,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  an  arm- 
chair and  a  cigar.  For  a  moment  a  shade  of  regret 
came  over  me  as  I  thought  of  my  invalid  friends, 
but  I  soon  forgot  them. 

The  enramada,  or  enclosure  for  the  ball-room, 
was  an  arbour  about  one  hundred  and  fif^y  feet  long 
and  fifiy  feet  wide,  surrounded  by  a  railing  of  rude 
lattice-work,  covered  with  costal,  or  hemp  bag^g, 
as  a  protection  against  the  night  air  and  sun,  and 
lighted  by  lamps  with  large  glass  shades.  The  floor 
was  of  hard  cement ;  along  the  railing  was  a  row  of 
chairs,  all  occupied  by  ladies ;  gentlemen,  boys,  and 
gifls,  children  and  nurses,  were  sitting  promiscuous- 
ly on  the  floor,  and  Don  Philippe  Peon,  when  he 
gave  me  his  chair,  took  a  place  among  them.  El 
bayle  de  las  Mestizas  was  what  might  be  called  a 
fancy  ball,  in  which  the  senoritas  of  the  village  ap- 
peared as  las  Mestizas,  or  in  the  costume  of  Mestiza 
women:  loose  white  frock,  with  red  worked  border 
round  the  neck  and  skirt,  a  man's  black  hat,  a  blue 
scarf  over  the  shoulder,  gold  necklace  and  bracelets. 
The  young  men  figured  as  vaqueros,  or  major  domos, 
in  shirt  and  pantaloons  of  pink  striped  muslin,  yellow 
buckskin  shoes,  and  low,  round-crowned,  hard-plat- 
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ted  straw  hat,  with  narrow  brim  rolled  up  at  the  sides, 
aud  trimmed  with  gold  cord  and  tassels.  Both  cos- 
tumes were  fanciful  and  pretty,  but  at  first  the  black 
hat  was  repulsive.  I  had  heard  of  the  sombreros 
negros  as  part  of  the  Mestiza  costume,  and  had  im- 
agined some  neat  and  graceful  fabric  of  straw ;  but 
the  faces  of  the  girls  were  so  soft  and  mild  that  even 

a  man's  hat  could  not  divest  them  of  their  feminine 

§  - 

charm.    Altogether  the  sc^ie  was  somewhat  differ 
ent  from  what  I  expected,  more  refined,  fanciful,  and 
picturesque. 

To  sustain  the  fancy  character,  the  only  dance 
was  that  of  the  toros.  A  vaquero  stood  up,  and 
each  Mestiza  was  called  out  in  order.  This  dance, 
as  we  had  seen  it  among  the  Indians,  was  extreme- 
ly uninteresting,  and  required  a  movement  of  the 
body,  a  fling  of  the  arms,  and  a  snapping  of  the  fin- 
gers, which  were  at  least  inelegant;  but  with  las 
Mestizas  of  Ticul  it  was  all  graceftil  and  pleasing 
and  there  was  something  particularly  winning  in  the 
snapping  of  the  fingers.  There  were  no  dashing 
beauties,  and  not  one  who  seemed  to  have  any  idea 
of  being  a  belle ;  but  all  exhibited  a  mildness,  soft- 
ness, and  amiabiUty  of  expression  that  created  a  feel- 
ing of  promiscuous  tenderness.  Sitting  at  ease  in 
an  arm-chair,  after  my  sojourn  in  Indian  ranchos,  I 
was  particularly  alive  to  these  influences.  And  there 
was  such  a  charm  about  that  Mestiza  dress.  It  was 
so  clean,  simple,  and  loose,  leaving 
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^  Every  beauty  firee 
To  sink  or  swell  as  Nature  pleases." 

The  ball  broke  ap  too  soon,  when  I  was  but  begia- 
ning  to  reap  the  fruit  of  my  hard  day's  work.  There 
was  an  irruption  of  servants  to  carry  home  the  chairSi 
and  in  half  an  hour,  except  along  a  line  of  tables  in 
front  of  the  audiencia,  the  village  was  stilL  For  a 
little  while,  in  my  quiet  chamber  at  the  convent,  ih% 
gentle  figures  of  las  Mestizas  still  haunted  me,  but, 
worn  down  by  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  I  very  soon 
forgot  them. 

At  daylight  the  next  morning  the  ringing  of  bells 
and  firing  of  rockets  announced  the  continuance  of 
the  fiesta ;  high  mass  was  performed  in  the  church, 
and  at  eight  o'clock  there  was  a  grand  exhibition  of 
hssoing  cattle  in  the  plaza  by  amateur  vaqueros. 
These  were  now  mounted,  had  large  vaquero  saddles, 
spurs  to  match,  and  each  was  provided  with  a  coil 
of  rope  in  hand ;  bulls  of  two  years  old  were  let  loose 
in  the  plaza,  with  the  bulWing  to  double  round,  and 
every  street  in  the  village  open  to  them.  The  am* 
ateurs  rode  after  them  like  mad,  to  the  great  peril  of 
old  people,  women,  and  children,  who  scampered  out 
of  the  way  as  well  as  they  could,  but  all  as  much 
pleased  with  the  sport  as  the  bull  or  the  vaquero& 
One  horse  fell  and  hurt  his  rider,  but  there  "were  no 
necks  broken. 

This  over,  all  dispersed  to  prepare  for  the  b4yle 
de  dia,  or  ball  by  dayli^t  I  sat  for  an  hour  in  the 
corridor  of  the  convent,  looking  out  upon  the  plaza. 
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The  sun  was  beaming  with  intense  heat,  and  the 
village  was  as  still  as  if  some  great  calamity  had  sud- 
denly overtaken  it  At  length  a  group  was  seen 
crossing  the  plaza :  a  vaquero  escorting  a  Mestiza 
to  the  ball,  holding  over  her  head  a  red  silk  uo^brel* 
la  to  protect  her  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun ; 
then  an  old  lady  and  gentleman,  children,  and  ser- 
vants, a  complete  family  group,  the  females  all  in 
white,  with  bright-coloured  scarfs  and  shawls.  Oth- 
er groups  appeared  crossing  in  other  directions,  form- 
ing picturesque  and  pleasing  spectacles  in  the  plaza. 
I  walked  over  to  the  arbour.  Although  in  broad 
daylight,  under  the  glare  of  a  midday  sun,  and  sha- 
ded only  on  one  side  by  hemp  baling,  as  the  Mesti- 
zas  took  their  seats  they  seemed  prettier  than  the 
night  before.  No  adjustment  of  curtain  light  was 
necessary  for  the  morning  after  the  ball,  for  the  ladies 
had  retired  at  an  early  hour.  The  black  hat  had 
lost  its  repugnant  character,  and  on  some  it  seemed 
most  becoming.  The  costumes  of  the  vaqueros,  too, 
bore  well  the  light  of  day.  The  place  was  open  to 
aD  who  chose  to  enter,  and  the  floor  was  covered 
with  Indian  women  and  children,  and  real  Mesti- 
zoes in  cotton  shirts,  drawers,  and  sandals ;  the  bar- 
rier, too,  was  lined  with  a  dense  mass  of  Indians 
and  Mestizoes,  looking  on  good-humouredly  at  this 
personification  of  themselves  and  their  ways.  The 
whole  gathering  was  more  informal  and  gayer,  and 
seemed  more  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  a  fiesta  of 
the  village. 
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The  biyle  de  dia  was  intended  to  give  a  picture 
of  life  at  a  hacienda,  and  there  were  two  prominent 
personages,  who  did  not  appear  the  evening  before, 
called  fiscales,  being  the  officers  attendant  upon  the 
ancient  caciques,  and  representing  them  in  their  au- 
thority over  the  Indians.  These  wore  long,  loose, 
dirty  caniisas  hanging  off  one  shoulder,  and  with  the 
sleeves  below  the  hands ;  calzoncillos,  or  drawers^ 
to  match,  held  up  by  a  long  cotton  sash,  the  ends  of 
which  dangled  below  the  knees ;  sandals,  slouching 
straw  hats,  with  brims  ten  or  twelve  inches  wide, 
and  long  locks  of  horse  hair  hanging  behind  their 
ears.  One  of  them  wore  awry  over  his  shoulder  a 
mantle  of  faded  blue  cotton  cloth,  said  to  be  an  heir- 
loom descended  from  an  ancient  cacique,  and  each 
flourished  a  leather  whip  with  eight  or  ten  lashes. 
These  were  the  managers  and  masters  of  ceremo- 
nies, with  absolute  and  unlimited  authority  over  the 
whole  company,  and,  as  they  boasted,  they  had  a 
right  to  whip  the  Mestizas  if  they  pleased. 

As  each  Mestiza  arrived  they  quietly  put  aside 
the  gentleman  escorting  her,  and  conducted  the  lady 
to  her  seat. .  If  the  gentleman  did  not  give  way 
readily,  they  took  him  by  the  shoulders,  and  walked 
him  to  the  other  end  of  the  floor.  A  crowd  fol- 
lowed wherever  they  moved,  and  all  the  time  the 
company  was  assembling  they  threw  everything  into 
laughter  and  confusion  by  their  whimsical  efforts  to 
preserve  order. 

At  length  they  undertook  to  clear  a  space  for 
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dancing,  backing  the  company  in  a  summary  way 
as  far  as  they  could  go,  and  then  taking  the  men 
and  boys  by  the  shoulder,  and  jamming  them  down 
upon  the  Boor.  While  they  were  thus  engaged,  a 
stout  gentleman,  of  respectable  appearance,  holding 
some  high  office  in  the  village,  aj^ared  in  the 
doorway,  quietly  fighting  another  straw  cigar,  and 
as  soon  as  they  saw  him  they  desisted  from  the 
work  they  had  in  hand,  and,  in  the  capricious  and 
wanton  exercise  of  their  arbitrary  power,  rushed 
across,  seized  him,  dragged  him  to  the  centre  of 
the  floor,  hoisted  him  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  va- 
quero,  and,  puUing  apart  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  bela- 
boured him  with  a  mock  vigour  and  earnestness  that 
convulsed  the  whole  company  with  laughter.  The 
sides  of  the  elevated  dignitary  shook,  the  vaquero 
shook  under  him,  and  they  were  near  coming  down 
together. 

This  over,  the  rogues  came  directly  upon  me. 
El  Ingles  had  not  long  escaped  their  eye.  I  had 
with  difficulty  avoided  a  scene,  and  my  time  seemed 
now  to  have  come.  The  one  with  the  cacique's 
mantle  led  the  way  wiA  long  strides,  lash  raised  in 
the  air,  a  loud  voice,  and  his  eyes,  sparkling  with 
frolic  and  mischief,  fastened  upon  mine.  The  crowd 
followed,  and  I  was  a  Uttle  afraid  of  an  attempt  to 
hoist  me  too  on  the  shoulders  of  a  vaquero ;  but  all 
at  once  he  stopped  short,  and,  unexpectedly  changing 
his  language,  opened  upon  me  with  a  loud  harangue 
in  Maya.   All  knew  that  I  did  not  understand  a  word 
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he  said,  and  the  laogh  w^s  strong  against  me/  I  was 
a  little  annoyed  at  being  made  such  a  marii,  bnt,  rec- 
oflecting  the  achievement  of  our  vernacular  at  Noh- 
cacab,  I  answered  him  with  an  English  oration.  The 
effect  was  instantaneous.  He  had  never  before  heard 
a  language  that  he  could  not  understand,  bent  his ' 
ear  earnestly,  as  if  by  close  attention  he  could  catch 
the  meaning,  and  looked  up  with  an  air  of  real  per- 
plexity that  turned  the  laugh  completely  against  him. 
He  began  again,  and  I  answered  with  a  stanza  of 
Greek  poetry,  which  had  hung  by  me  in  some  un* 
accountable  way;  this,  again,  completely  silenced 
him,  and  he  dropped  the  title  In^es,  put  his  arms 
around  my  neck,  called  me  "  amigo,"  and  made  a 
covenant  not  to  speak  in  any  language  but  Castilian 
This  over,  he  ordered  the  music  to  commence, 
planted  a  vaquero  on  the  floor,  and  led  out  a  Mes- 
tizo to  dance,  again  threw  aH  the  bystanders  into 
confusion,  and  sat  down  quietly  on  the  floor  at  my 
feet  All  the  Mestizas  were  again  called  out  in 
order,  presetting  the  same  pretty  spectacle  I  had 
seen  the  evening  before.  And  there  was  one  whom 
I  had  noticed  then,  not  more  than  fifteen,  delicate 
and  fragile,  with  eyes  so  soft  and  dovelike  that  it 
was  impossible  to  look  upon  them  without  a  feel- 
ing of  tenderness.  She  seemed  sent  into  the  workl 
to  be  cherished  and  cared  for,  and  closeted  like  the 
finest  china,  the  very  emblem  of  purity,  innocence, 
and  loveliness ;  and,  as  I  had  learned,  she  was  the 
child  of  shame,  being  the  crianza,  or  natural  daugh^ 
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ter,  of  a  gentleman  of  the  village ;  perhaps  it  was 
that  she  seemed  so  ill  fitted  to  buffet  with  contume- 
ly and  reproach  that  gave  such  an  indescribable 
interest  to  her  appearance ;  but,  fortunately,  brought 
up  in  her  father's  house,  she  may  go  through  life 
without  meeting  an  averted  face,  or  feeling  that  a 
stain  rests  upon  her  name. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  presence  of  this  seSori- 
ta  on  the  floor  did  not  escape  the  keen  eyes  of 
the  mercurial  fiscal  All  at  once  he  became  ex- 
cited and  restless,  and,  starting  to  his  feet,  gazed 
at  her  for  a  moment  as  if  entranced  by  a  vision, 
and  then,  as  if  carried  away  by  his  excitement,  and 
utterly  unconscious  of  what  he  was  about,  he  push- 
ed aside  the  vaquero  who  was  dancing  with  her, 
and,  flinging  his  sombrero  on  the  ground,  cried  out 
in  a  tone  of  ecstacy, "  Voy  bayUr  con  vd,  mi  cora- 
zon !"  "  I  am  going  to  dance  with  you,  my  heart !" 
As  he  danced,  his  excitement  seemed  to  increase ; 
forgetting  everything  around  him,  the  expression  of 
his  face  became  rapt,  fixed,  intense ;  he  tore  off  his 
cacique's  mantle,  and,  dancing  toward  her,  spread 
it  at  the  lad/s  feet  This  seemed  only  to  excite 
him  more;  and,  as*  if  forgetful  of  everything  else,  he 
seized  the  collar  of  his  camisa^  and,  dancing  violent- 
ly all  the  time,  with  a  neprous  grasp,  tugged  as  if 
he  meant  to  pull  it  over  his  head,  and  throw  all  that 
he  was  worth  at  her  feet  Failing  in  this,  for  a  mo- 
ment he  seemed  to  give  up  in  despair,  but  all  at 
once  he  tbrc^st  his  hands  under  the  long  garment. 
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seized  the  sash  around  his  waiat,  and^  still  dancing 
with  all  his  might,  nuwound  it,  and,  moving  up  to 
her  with  mingled  grace,  gallantry,  and  desperation, 
dropped  it  at  her  feet,  and  danced  back  to  his  place. 
By  this  time  his  calzoncillos,  kept  up  by  the  sash* 
were  giving  way.  Grasping  them  furiously,  and 
holding  th^u  up  with  both  hands,  as  if  by  a  gresn 
effort,  he  went  on  dancing  with  n  desperate  expre^r 
sion  of  hce  that  was  irresistibly  ludicrous. 

During  aU  this  time  the  ccaapany  was  eonvnls^ 
with  laughter,  and  I  could  not  he^  remarking  th^ 
extreme  modesty  and  proiMriety  lof  the  young  ladff 
who  never  even  smfled  or  looked  at  him,  but,  when 
the  dance  was  ended,  bowed  and  returned  to  her 
seat.  The  poor  fiscal  stood  gating  at  the  vaci^iit 
place  where  she  had  stood,  as  tf  the  siAi  of  his  ex- 
iste&ce  had  set.  At  length  he  tunied  his  head  and 
called  out  ^'  amigo,"  ^ked  )f  there  were  any  suoh 
Mestizas  in  my  country ;  if  I  WQitld  like  to  tak^ 
her  home  with  me ;  then  said  that  he  could  not  spaf)8 
this  one,  but  I  might  take  my  choice  of  the  others ; 
insisting  loudly  upon  my  making  a  selection,  ao4 
promising  to  deliver  any  one  I  liked  to  me  at  thie 
convent 

At  first  1  supppsed  that  these  fiscales  were,  lik« 
the  vaqueros,  the  principal  young  men  of  the  vil« 
lage,  who,  for  that  day,  gave  themselves  up  to  frolic 
and  fim,  but  I  learned  that  these  were  not  willing  to 
assume  such  a  character,  but  employed  others  knoiyn 
to  them  for  wit  and  humour,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
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for  propriety  and  respectability  of  behavioar.  This 
was  a  matador  de  cochinos,  or  pig  butcher,  of  exceK 
lent  character,  and  muy  vivo,  by  which  may  be  un- 
derstood "  a  fellow  of  infinite  wit  and  humour/'  The 
people  of  the  village  seemed  to  think  that  the  pow* 
er  given  him  to  whip  the  Mestizas  was  the  extremity 
of  license,  but  they  did  not  consider  that,  even  for 
the  day,  they  put  him  on  equal  terms  with  those 
who,  in  his  daily  walks,  were  to  him  as  beings  of 
another  sphere ;  for  the  time  he  might  pour  out  his 
tribute  of  feeling  to  beauty  and  attraction,  but  it 
was  all  to  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  extravagance, 
to  be  forgotten  by  all  who  heard  it,  and  particularly 
by  her  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Alas,  poor  ma- 
tador de  cochinos ! 

According  to  the  rules,  the  mantle  and  sash  which 
he  had  thrown  at  the  feet  of  the  lady  belonged  to 
her,  and  he  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  charity  of 
the  spectators  for  money  to  redeem  than.  In  the 
mean  time  the  dance  continued.  The  fiscales,  hav- 
ing once  taken  ground  as  dancers,  were  continually 
ordering  the  vaqueros  to  step  aside,  and  taking  their 
places.  At  times,  too,  under  the  direction  of  the 
fiscales,  the  idle  vaqueros  seated  themselves  on  the 
ground  at  the  head  of  the  arbour,  and  all  joined  in 
the  hacienda  song  of  the  vaqueria,  in  alternate  lines 
of  Maya  and  Castilian.  The  chorus  was  led  by  the 
fiscales,  with  a  noise  that  drowned  every  other  sound ; 
and  while  this  boisterous  merriment  was  going  on, 
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the  light  figures  of  the  Mestizas  were  moving  in  the 
dance. 

At  twelve  o'clock  preparations  were  made  for  a 
dejeuner  a  la  fourchette,  dispensing,  however,  vnth 
knives  and  forks.  The  centre  of  the'  floor  was 
cleared,  and  an  enormous  earthen  jar,  equal  in  ca- 
pacity to  a  barrel,  was  brought  in,  containing  frigo* 
les,  or  black  beans  firied.  Another  vessel  of  the  same 
stse  had  a  preparation  of  e^  and  meat,  and  near 
them  wa^  a  small  mountain  of  tortillas,  with  all 
which  it  was  the  business  of  the  Mestizas  to  serve 
the  company.  The  fiscal  did  not  neglect  his  ami- 
go,  but  led  to  me  one  of  whom  I  had  expressed  mj 
opinion  to  him  in  confidence,  and  who  brought  in 
the  palm  of  her  hand  a  layer  of  tortillas,  with  frigo- 
les  in  the  centi-e,  and  turned  up  at  the  sides  by  means 
of  the  fingers,  so  as  to  prevent  the  frigoles  from  es- 
caping. An  attempt  to  acknowledge  the  civility 
was  repressed  by  the  fiscal,  who  crowded  my  hat 
over  my  eyes,  saying  that  they  passed  no  compli- 
ments on  the  haciendas,  and  we  were  all  Indians 
together.  The  tortillas,  with  the  fiigoles  in  them, 
were  not  easy  to  hold  without  endangering  my  only 
pair  of  white  pantaloons.  I  relieved  myself  by  pass- 
ing them  over  the  railing,  where  any  number  of  In- 
dians stood  ready  to  receive  them ;  but  I  had  hard- 
ly got  rid  of  this  when  another  Mestiza  brought  an- 
other iportion,  and  while  this  engaged  my  one  hand 
a  third  placed  tortillas  with  eggs  in  the  other,  and 
left  me  afiraid  to  move;  but  I  contrived  to  pass 
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both  haadfbk  over  Ike  Milmg.  "  Breakfast  orer,  ^ 
dancing  was  resumed  with  new  spirit.  The  fisct- 
les  were  more  amnsihg  Aan  ever ;  all  agreed  that 
Ae  ball  was  may  aUegje,  or  very  gay,  and  I  could 
not  but  notice  that,  amid  all  this  motley  company 
and  extraordinary  hoense,  diere  was  less  noise  than 
in  a  private  drawing-room  at  home.  At  two  o'clock, 
to  my  great  regret,  die  ball  of  las  Mestizas  broke 
ip.  It  was  something  entirely  new,  and  remaim 
Migrviron  «i  my  mindl  m  tlie  best  of  village  balk. 
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Jha^fighta^lierse^iao».-^Ml-fighUi».— Their  TfllamHtt  Appeal- 
aace.— Death  •£  a  Bull.— A  Ball  of  Etiquette.— Society  in  Yf- 
catan.— Costumes  at  the  Ball.— More  Bull-fighU.— A  Mestizi^ 
--Scenes  in  the  Ball-ring.— A  Storm.— Dispersion  of  the  Spee- 
tctors.— A  Discovery.— A  new  Reformation  in  Yucatan.— <Gelft- 
bacy  of  Priests.— A  few  Words  about  the  Padres.— ArriTal  of  lif. 
Catherwood  and  Dr.  Cabot— Rain.— Daguerreotyping.—"Th« 
Ancient  Chronology  of  Yucatan.''— Don  Pio  Perez.— Calendar 
•f  the  Ancient  lBdianB.--^Substantially  the  same  with  that  of  tiM 
Mexicans.— This  Fact  tends  to  show  the  common  Origin  of  ^ 
aboriginal  Inhabitants  of  Yucatan  and  Mexico. 

In  the  afternoon  commenced  the  first  ball*fighi 
The  boll-fights  of  Ticul  had  a  great  repatatioii 
throughout  the  comtfry.  At  the  hist,  a  toreador  was 
killed,  which  gave  a  promise  of  something  exciting. 
The  young  men  of  the  village  still  appeared  in 
character  as  vaqueros,  and  before  the  fight  they  had 
a  luMTse^race,  which  consisted  in  riding  across  the 
ring,  one  at  a  time,  in  at  one  door  and  out  at  the 
other,  and  then  racing  in  the  same  way  through  the 
ether  two  doors.  It  was  a  fine  opportunity  for  ex- 
hibiting horses  and  horsemanship,  and  was  a  sort  ef 
pony  scamper. 

After  these  came  the  toreadores,  or  bull-fighters, 
who,  to  do  them  justice,  were  by  far  the  worst-look- 
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ing  men  I  saw  in  the  coontry,  or  anywhere  else,  ex* 
cept,  perhaps,  the  libellous  representatives  of  the 
twelve  apostles  in  the  feet-washing  scene,  at  which 
I  was  once  a  spectator  in  Jerusalem.  They  were 
of  a  mixed  blood,  which  makes,  perhaps,  the  worst 
race  known,  viz.,  the  cross  of  the  Indian  and  Afri- 
can, and  called  Pardos.  Their  complexion  is  a 
bla6k  tinge  laid  upon  copper,  and,  not  satisfied  widi 
the  bountiful  share  of  ugliness  which  nature  had 
given  them,  these  worthies  had  done  something  for 
themselves  in  the  way  of  costume,  which  was  a  vile 
caricature  of  the  common  European  dress,  with  some 
touches  of  their  own  elegant  fancy.  Altogether,  I 
could  imagine  that  they  had  fitted  themselves  out 
with  the  unclaimed  wardrobe  of  deceased  hospital 
patients.  Their  horses,  being  borrowed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements,  with  the  understanding  that 
if  killed  they  were  to  be  paid  for,  were  spavined, 
foundered,  one-eyed,  wretched^  beasts.  They  had 
saddles  covered  with  scarlet  cloths,  enormous  spurs 
with  rowels  six  inches  long,  and  murderous  spears 
discoloured  with  old  stains  of  blood.  The  combina-* 
tion  of  colours,  particularly  the  scarlet,  was  intended 
to  frighten  the  bull,  and  all  together  they  were  al«» 
most  enough  to  frighten  el  demonio. 

ThQ  races  over,  the  amateur  vaqueros*  led  in  the 
first  bull,  having  two  real  vaqueros  at  hand  for  cases 
of  emergency.  The  toreadores  charged  upon  him 
with  spears  brandished,  and  presenting  a  vivid  pic- 
tare  of  the  inf^rnals  let  loose;  after  whicl^  they  dis- 
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mounted  and  attacked  him  on  foot  The  bull  was 
brought  to  bay  directly  under  our  box^  and  twice  I 
saw  the  iron  pass  between  his  horns,  enter  the  back 
of  his  neck  with  a  duU,  grating  sound,  and  come 
out  bloody,  leaving  a  ghastly  wound.  At  the  third 
blow  the  bull  staggered,  struggled  to  sustain  him- 
self on  his  feet,  but  fell  back  on  his  haunches,  and, 
with  a  feeble  bellow,  rolled  over  on  his  i»de;  blood 
streamed  from  his  mouth,  his  tongue  hung  out  on  the 
ground  covered  with  dust,  and  in  a  few  moments  he 
was  dead.  The  amateurs  tied  his  hind  legs,  ropes 
were  fastened  to  the  saddles  of  two  horsemen,  oth- 
ers took  hold,  and  as  the  carcase  was  dragged  across 
the  ring,  a  fair  and  gentle-voiced  neighbour  said,  in 
a  tone  of  surprise,  ''  Dos  caballos  y  seis  Christia-^ 
nos  !"  "  Two  horses  and  six  Christians !" 

I  omit  the  rest  From  the  bull-fight  we  again 
went  to  the  ball,  which,  in  the  evening,  w^  the 
b^yle  del  etiquette,  no  gentleman  being  admitted 
without  pantaloons.  Society  in  Yucatan  stands 
upon  an  aristocratic  footing.  It  is  divided  into  two 
great  classes  :  those  who  wear  pantaloons,  and  those 
who  do  not ;  the  latter,  and  by  far  the  most  numer- 
ous body,  going  in  calconcillos,  or  drawers.  The 
high-handed  regulation  of  the  ball  of  etiquette  was 
aimed  at  them,  and  excluded  many  of  our  firiends 
of  the  morning ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  give  any  of- 
fence, the  excluded  quietly  taking  their  places  at  the 
outside  of  the  railing.  El  matador  de  cochinos,  or 
the  pig  butcher,  was  admitted  in  drawers,  but  as  as- 
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nistant  to  the  servants,  handing  refreshmente  to  tlM 
ladies  he  had  daiiced  with  in  the  morning.  The 
wjliole  aspect  of  things  was  changed  ;  the  vaqneros 
were  in  dress  suits,  or  such  undress  as  was  not  un- 
becoming at  a  Tillage  ball  The  seSorkas  had 
thrown  aside  their  simple  Mestiza  dtmseSf  and  ap- 
l^eared  in  tunicas,  or  frocks,  made  to  fit  the  figure^ 
or,  rather,  to  cut  the  figure  in  two.  The  Indian 
dances  had  disappeared,  and  quadrilles  and  contra- 
dances,  waltzes  and  gallopades,  suppHed  their  place. 
It  wanted  the  piquancy  of  the  bayle  de  las  Mesti^ 
zas ;  the  young  ladies  were  not  so  pretty  in  their 
iBore  fashionable  costume.  Still  there  was  the  same 
gentleness  of  expression,  the  dances  were  slow,  the 
music  low  and  soft,  and,  in  the  quiet  and  decorum 
of  all,  it  was  difficult  to  recognise  the  gay  and  txk-*  . 
multuous  party  of  the  morning,  and  yet  more  difficult 
to  believe  that  these  gentle  and,  in  some  cases,  lovely 
feces,  had  been  but  a  few  hours  before  lighted  up 
with  the  barbarous  excitement  of  the  bull-ring. 

At  ten  the  next  day  there  was  another  bull-fight  t 
tl^en  a  horse-race  from  the  plaza  down  the  principal 
street  to  the  house  of  Don  Philippe  Feon ;  and  in 
the  afternoon  yet  another  buU-fight^  which  opened 
for  me  under  pleasant  circumstances.  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  go,  had  not  secured  a  seat,  and  took  my 
place  in  a  box  so  full  that  I  was  obliged  to  stand  up 
by  the  door.  In  front  was  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
the  Mestizas  of  the  ball ;  on  her  right  was  a  va* 
cant  seat,  and  next  to  this  sat  a  padre,  who  had  just 
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arrived  at  the  village.  I  was  curioiis  to  know  wIm 
could  be  the  proprietor  of  the  vacant  seat,  when  ths 
gentleman  himself  (an  acqaaintance)  entered,  and 
asked  me  to  take  it.  I  did;  not  require  moch  lugm^ 
and,  in  taking  it,  turned  first  to  the  padre  to  ac-* 
knowledge  my  good  fortune  in  obtaining  it,  which 
communication  I  thought  he  did  hot  receive  quite 
as  graciously  as  he  might  have  done.  The  corrida 
opened  bravely ;  bulls  were  speared,  blood  flowed^ 
and  men  were  tumbled  over.  I  had  never  taken  so 
Aach  pleasure  in  the  opening  scenes ;  but  a  storm 
was  gathering;  the  heavens  put  on  black;  clouds 
whirled  through  the  air ;  the  men  stood  up,  seeming 
anxious  and  vexed,  and  the  ladies  were  uneasy 
about  their  mantillas  and  headdresses.  Darkness 
increased,  but  man  and  beast  went  on  fighting  in  the 
ring,  and  it  had  a  wild  and  strange  effect,  with  the 
black  clouds  scudding  above  us,  to  look  from  the 
fierce  struggle  up  to  the  sea  of  anxious  fax^es  on  ibe 
other  side  of  the  scaffold,  and  beyond,  over  the  top, 
to  the  brilliant  arch  of  a  rainbow  illuminating  with  a 
single  line  th^  blackness  of  the  sky.  I  pointed  out 
the  rainbow  to  the  lady  as  an  indication  that  there 
would  be  no  rain ;  but  the  si^  disappeared,  a  fd* 
rious  gust  of  wind  swept  over  the  frail  scaffold,  the 
scalloped  papers  fluttered,  shawls  and  handkerchief 
flew,  a  (€w  drops  of  rain  fell,  and  in  three  minutes 
the  Flaza  de  Toros  was  empty.  I  had  no  umbrel- 
la to  offer  the  lady  ;  some  ill-natured  person  carried 
her  off;  and  the  matador  de  cochinos  extended  his 
Vol.  II.— P 
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poncha  over  my  head,  and  escorted  me  to  a  house, 
where  I  made  a  great  discovery,  which  everybody  in 
the  village  knew  except  myself.  The  lady,  whom  I 
Jbad  supposed  to  be  a  senorita,  was  a  comprometida, 
or  compromised,  or,  to  speak  precisely,  she  was  the 
compagnera  of  the  padre  who  sat  on  the  other  side 
of  me. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  a  great  change,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called  in  the  country,  a  new  ref- 
ormation, is  now  going  on  in  Yucatan,  not  like  the 
reformations  got  up  by  disorganizing  laymen,  which 
have,  at  times,  convulsed  the  whole  Christian  world, 
but  peculiar  and  local,  and  touching  only  the  domes- 
tic relations  pf  the  padres.  It  may  be  known  to 
many  of  my  readers  that  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
GathoUc  Church  priests  were  not  forbidden  to  mar- 
ry. In  process  of  time  the  pope,  to  wean  them 
from  wordly  ties,  enjoined  celibacy,  and  separation 
where  marriage  had  already  taken  place.  The 
priests  resisted,  and  the  struggle  threatened  to  un- 
dermine the  whole  fabric  of  church  government ; 
but  the  pope  prevailed,  and  for  eight  centuries, 
throughout  those  countries  in  which  the  spiritual 
domination  of  Rome  is  acknowledged,  no  priest  has 
been  allowed  to  marry.  But  in  Yucatan  this  bur- 
den was  found  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  Very  early< 
•from  the  necessity  growing  out  of  local  position, 
some  special  indulgences  had  been  granted  tb  the 
people  of  this  country,  among  which  was  a  dispen- 
sation for  eating  meat  on  fast  days  ;  and,  under  the 
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liberal  spirit  of  this  ball»  or  of  some  other  that  I  am 
not  aware  of,  the  good  padres  have  relaxed  consider- 
ably the  tightness  of  the  conLthat  binds  them  to  cel- 
ibacy. 

I  am  about  making  a  delicate  and  curious  com* 
munication.  It  may  be  considered  an  ill-natured  at* 
tack  upon  the  Gathohc  Church ;  but  as  I  feel  in- 
nocent of  any  such  intention,  this  does  not  trouble 
me.  But  another  consideration  does.  I  have  a 
strong  liking  to  padres.  I  have  received  from  them 
nothing  but  kindness,  and  wherever  I  have  met  with 
them  I  have  found  fiiends.  I  mean  barely  to  men- 
tion the  subject  and  pass  on,  though  I  am  afraid  that 
by  this  preface  I  am  only  calling  more  particular  at- 
tention to  it.  I  would  omit  it  altogether,  but  it  forms 
so  striking  a  feature  in  the  state  of  society  in  that 
country,  that  no  picture  can  be  complete  without  it. 
Without  farther  preface,  then,  I  mention,  but  only 
for  the  private  ear  of  the  reader,  that,  except  at  Mer- 
ida  and  Gampeachy,  where  th^y  are  more  immedi^ 
ately  under  the  eyes  of  the  bishop,  the  padres  through- 
out Yucatan,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  convent  life, 
have  compagneras,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
hermanas  politicas,  or  sisters-in-law ;  or,  to  speak 
with  the  precision  I  particularly  aim  at,  the  propor-* 
tion  of  those  who  have  to  those  who  have  not  is 
about  as  the  proportion  in  a  well-regulated  commu- 
nity of  married  to  unmarried  men. 

I  have  now  told  the  worst ;  the  greatest  enemy  of 
the  padres  cannot  say  more.    I  do  not  express  any 
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qpi^ion  of  mj  own  upom  tliiB  matter^  but  I  may  le* 
man k  that  widi  the  people  of  the  country  k  b  no  im^ 
peachment  of  a  padre's  character,  aod  doea  not  im 
pair  his  osefalness.  Some  look  upon  this  arrange 
ment  as  a  little  in egnlar,  but  in  general  it  is  regard- 
ed only  as  an  amiable  ireaknessy  and  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  it  is  eonsidered  a  recommendation  ta 
a  village  padre^  as  it  is  s1^>posed  to  give  him  set- 
tled habits,  as  mamage  does  with  laymen^  and,  to 
give  my  own  honest  opinion,  which  I  did  not 
intend  to  do»  it  is  less  injnrions  to  goo^  morab 
than  the  by  no  means  uxkcomman  consequences 
of  celibacy  which  are  found  in  some  other  Catho 
lie  countries.  The  padre  in  Yucatan  stands  in  the 
position  of  a  married  man,  and  performs  all  the  du- 
des pertaining  to  the  head  of  a  family.  Persons  of 
what  is  considered  respectable  standing  in  a  village 
do  not  shun  left-hand  marriage  with  a  padre.  StiU 
it  was  to  us  always  a  matter  of  regret  to  meet  with 
individuals  of  worth,  and  whom  we  could  not  hdp 
esteeming,  standing  in  what  could  not  but  be  con* 
sidered  a  false  position.  To  return  to  the  case  with 
which  I  set  out :  the  padre  iu  question  was  univer- 
sally spoken  of  as  a  man  of  good  conduct,  a  sort  ol 
pattern  padre  for  coirrect,  steady  habits;  sedate,  grave, 
and  middle-aged,  and.  apparendy  the  last  man  to 
have  had  an  eye  for  such  a  pretty  compagnera. 
The  only  comment  I  ever  heard  made  was  upon  his 
good  fortune,  and  on  that  point  he  knows  my  opinion. 
The  n^xt  day  Mr.  Catherwood  and  Doctor  Ga- 
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hot  asriyed.  Both  had  had  a  recorrence  of  fever, 
and  were  still  D^cy  weak.  In  the  eyeuing  was 
the  csrmrzl  ball,  hot  before  the  company  had  all  ar- 
rived we  were  again  scattered  by  the  rain.  All  the 
ttnt  day  it  was  more  abundant  than  we  had  seen  it 
m  the  country,  and  completely  destroyed  all  the  pro- 
iposed  gayeties  of  the  camivaL 

We  had  one  clear  day,  which  we  devoted  to  ta- 
king Dagaerreotype  likenesses  of  the  cnra  and  two 
ef  the  Mestizas ;  and,  besides  the  great  business  of 
halls,  bull-fights,  Daguerreolyping,  and  superintend- 
tog  the  morals  of  thb  padres,  I  had  some  light  read-^ 
ing  in  a  manuscript  entitled, ''  Antigua  Chronologia 
Yocateca,"  ""  Ancient  Chronology  of  Yucatan ;  or, 
a  simple  Exposition  of  the  Method  used  by  the  In- 
dians to  compute  Time."  This  essay  was  presented 
ito  me  by  the  author,  Don  Pio  Perez,  whom  I  had 
the  satis&ction  of  meeting  at  this  place.  I  had  been 
advised  that  this  gentleman  was*  the  best  Maya 
scholar  in  Yucatan,  and  that  he  was  distinguished 
in  the  same  degree  for  the  investigation  and  study 
of  all  matters  tending  to  elucidate  the  history  of 
the  ancient  Indians.  His  attention  was  turned  in 
this  direction  by  the  circumstance  of  holding  an  of- 
£ce  in  the  department  of  state,  in  which  old  docu- 
ments in  the  Maya  language  were  constantly  pass- 
ing under  his  eyes.  Fortunately  for  the  interests  of 
science  and  his  own  studious  tastes,  on  account  of 
some  political  disgust  he  withdrew  from  public  life, 
and,  during  two  years  of  stftunsment,  devoted  him* 
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gelf  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  chronology  of  Ya- 
catan.  It  is  a  work  which  no  ordinary  man  would 
have  ventured  to  undertake  ;  and,  if  general  reputa- 
tion be  any  proof,  there  was  no  man  in  the  country 
so  competent,  or  who  could  bring  to  it  so  much 
learning  and  research.  It  adds  to  the  merit  of  his 
labours  that,  in  prosecuting  them,  Don  Pio  stood 
alone,  had  none  to  sympathize  with  him,  knew  that 
the  attainment  of  the  most  important  results  would 
not  be  appreciated,  and  had  not  even  that  hope  of 
honourable  distinction  which,  in  the  absence  of  all 
other  prospects  of  reward,  cheers  the  student  in  the 
solitary  labours  of  his  closet 

The  essay  explains  at  large  the  principles  imbod- 
ied  in  the  calendar  of  the  ancient  Indians.  It  has 
been  submitted  for  examination  (with  other  inter- 
esting papers  furnished  me  by  Don  Pio,  which  will 
be  referred  to  hereafter)  to  a  distinguished  gentle- 
man, known  by  his  researches  into  Indian  languages 
and  antiquities,  and  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  it 
lurnishes  a  basis  for  some  interesting  comparisons 
and  deductions,  and  is  regarded  as  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  science. 

The  essay  of  Don  Pio  contains  calculations  and 
details  which  would  not  be  interesting  to  the  gen- 
eral reader ;  to  some,  however,  even  these  cannot 
fail  to  be  so,  and  the  whole  is  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix *  I  shall  refer  in  this  place  only  to  tbe  result 
From  the  examination  and  analysis  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  before  referred  to,,  I  am  ena- 

•  See  Appendix  to  toI.  L 
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Ued  to  state  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  calendar  of 
Yucatan,  though  differing  in  some  particulars,  was 
substantially  the  same  with  that  of  the  Mexicans. 
It  had  a  similar  solar  year  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days,  divided  in  the  same  manner,  first, 
into  eighteen  months  of  twenty  days  each,  with  five 
supplementary  days ;  and,  secondly,  into  twenty- 
eight  weeks  of  thirteen  days  each,  with  an  addition- 
al day.  It  had  the  same  method  of  distinguishing 
the  days  of  the  year  by  a  combination  of  those  two 
series,  and  the  same  cycle  oif  fifty-two  years,  in 
which  the  years,  as  in  Mexico,  are  distinguished  by 
a  combination  of  the  same  series  of  thirteen,  witli 
another  of  four  names  or  hieroglyphics ;  but  Don 
Pio  acknowledges  that  in  Yucatan  there  is  no  cer- 
tain evidence  of  the  intercalation  (similar  to  our  leap 
year,  or  to  the  Mexican  secular  addition  of  thirteen 
days)  necessary  to  correct  the  error  resulting  from 
counting  the  year  as  equal  to  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  only. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  essay,  that,  be- 
sides the  cycle  of  fifty-two  years  common  to  the 
Yucatecans  and  Mexicans,  and,  as  Don  Fio  Ferez 
asserts  (on  the  authority  of  Veytia),  to  the  Indians 
of  Chiapas,  Oaxaca,  and  Soconusco,  those  of  Yuca- 
tan had  another  age  of  two  hundred  and  sixty,  or  of 
three  hundred  and  twelve  years,  equal  to  five  or  six 
cycles  of  fifty-two  years,  each  of  which  ages  con- 
sisted of  thirteen  periods  (called  Ajau  or  Ajau  Ka- 
.  tun)  of  twenty  years  each,  according  to  many  au- 
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fiioriti^s^  bat»  in  Doii  Fio's  opiiiicm,  of  twoity-foiur 
years. 

The  fact  that  though  the  inhabitants  of  Yacatan 
and  Mexico  speak  different  languages,  their  calen- 
dar is  substantially  the  same,  I  regard  as  extremely 
interesting  and  important,  for  this  is  not  like  a  simi- 
larity of  habits,  which  may  grow  oat  of  natural  in- 
stincts or  identity  of  position.  A  calendar  is  a  work 
of  science,  founded  upon  calculations,  arbitrary  signs, 
and  symbols,  and  the  similarity  shows  tiiat  both  na- 
tions acknowledged  the  same  starting  points,  attached 
the  same  meaning  to  the  same  phenomena  and  ob- 
jects, which  meaning  was  sometimes  arbitrary,  and 
not  such  as  would  suggest  itself  to  the  untutored.  It 
shows  common  sources  of  knowledge  and  processes 
of  reasoning,  similarity  of  worship  and  religious  in- 
stitutions, and,  in  short,  it  is  a  link  in  a  chain  of  evi- 
dence tending  to  show  a  common  origin  in  the  ab- 
original inhabitants  of  Yucatan  and  Mexico.  For 
this  discovery  we  are  indebted  to  Don  Fio  Ferez. 
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Return  to  Nohcacab. — ^Final  Departure  from  this  Village. — An 
Indian  Sexton.— Route.— "^  Old  Wall8.'*-M.Ri]iii8  of  Sacbey.— 
Paved  Road. — ^Joumey  continued. — Ruins  of  Xampon.— Impo- 
sing Edifice.—''  Old  Walls,"  called  by  Indians  Xlapphak.— 
Ruins  of  Hiokowitz  and  Kuepak. — Zekilna.— 'Altar  for  burning 
Gopal.-tAncient  Terrace. — Lofty  stone  Stracture.— ^Remains  o^ 
a  Building. — Sculptured  Stones.— Platform. — ^Rancho  of  Chun- 
huhu.— Become  involuntary  Masters  of  a  Hut.— Its  interior  Ar- 
rangements.- Scarcity  of  Water.— Pressing  Wants.- Visit  to 
'  kfae  Ruins.- Two  Buildings.— Facade. — Ornamented  Doorwrnys. 
— Welcome  Visiters. — ^Another  Building. — Plastered  Front. — 
A  Building  seen  from  the  Teitace. — Visit  to  the  Ruins  of  School- 
hoke. — Large  stone  Structure. — ^Ranges  of  Buildings. — Circu- 
lar Stone.— Ruined  Edifice. — Hepresentations  of  Human  Fig- 
ures.*—Return  to  the  Rancho. — ^Benefits  of  a  Rain. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  February  we  returned  to 
Nohcacab.  We  had  sent  Albino  before  to  make  all 
oar  necessary  arrangements,  and  on  the  fifteenth  we 
took  our  final  leave  of  this  village.  We  had  no 
regret ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  pleasant  io  think  that 
we  should  not  return  to.  it  Our  luggage  was  again 
reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  compass:  hammocks, 
a  few  changes  of  clothes,  and  Daguerreotype  appa- 
ratus, all  the  rest  being  forwarded  to  meet  us  at  Feto 
The  chief  of  our  Indian  carriers  was  a  sezton,  who 
liad  served  out  his  time,  an  old  neighbour  in  the  con- 
vent, whom  We  had  never  seen  sober,  and  who  was 
this  morning  particularly  the  reverse. 

To  understand  our  route  it  will  be  necessary  for 
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the  reader  to  consult  the  map.  On  setting  out  oar 
direction  was  again  south,  and  again  our  road  was 
over  the  sepulchres  of  cities.  At  the  distance  of 
two  miles  we  saw  ''  old  waUs"  on  an  eminence  at 
the  right ;  a  little  farther  three  rained  buildings  on 
the  same  side  of  the  road ;  and  beyond  these  we  came 
to  the  ruins  of  Sacbey.  These  consist  of  three  build- 
ings, irregularly  disposed,  one  of  which  is  represent- 
ed in  the  engraving  opposite.  It  faces  the  south, 
measures  fifty-three  feet  front  by  twelve  feet  six 
inches  deep,  and  has  three  small  doorways.  An- 
other, a  little  farther  south,  is  about  the  size  of  the 
former,  and  has  three  apartments,  with  two  columns 
in  the  centre  doorway.  The  third  is  so  ruined  that 
its  *plan  could  not  be  made  out. 

Near  as  they  were  to  the  village,  the  padrecito 
had  never  seen  them.  They  stand  about  a  hundred 
feet  from  the  path,  but  so  completely  buried  among 
the  trees,  that,  though  I  had  visited  them  before  un- 
der the  guidance  of  an  Indian,  I  passed  now  without 
observing  them. 

A  short  distance  beyond  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting monuments  of  antiquity  in  Yucatan.  It  is 
a  broken  platform  or  roadway  of  stone,  about  eight 
feet  wide  and  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  crossing  the 
road,,  and  running  off  into  the  woods  on  both  sides 
I  have  before  referred  to  it  as  called  by  the  Indiana 
Sacbey,  which  means,  in  the  Maya  language,  a  paved 
way  of  pure  white  stone.  The  Indians  say  it  trav- 
ersed the  country  firom  Kabah  to  Uxmal ;  and  that 
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on  it  couriers  traveUed,  bearing  letters  to  and  from 
the  lords  of  ihose  cities,  written  on  leaves  or  the 
bark  of  trees.  It  was  the  only  instance  in  which 
we  had  found  among  the  Indians  anything  like  a 
tradition,  and  the  universality  of  this  legend  was  il- 
lustrated by  the  circumstances  attending  our  arrival 
While  we  were  standing  upon  the  road,  an  old  In- 
dian came  up  from  the  other  direction,  bending  un- 
der a  load,  who,  in  crossing  it,  stopped,  and,  striking 
his  stick  against  the  stones,  uttered  the  words  Sac- 
bey,  and  Kabah,  and  Uxmal.  At  the  same  time  our 
carriers  came  up,  the  old  sexton  at  their  head,  who, 
depositing  his  burden  upon  the  ancient  road,  repeat- 
ed Sacbey,  and  then  favoured  us  with  an  oration,  in 
which  we  could  only  distinguish  Kabah  and  UxmaL 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  explore  thorough- 
ly the  route  of  this  ancient  road,  and,  if  possible, 
trace  it  through  the  woods  to  the  desolate  cities 
which  it  once  connected,  and  it  was  among  the 
vexations  of  our  residence  at  Nohcacab  that  we  had 
not  been  able  to  do  so.  The  difficulty  of  procuring 
Indians  to  work,  and  a  general  recurrence  of  sick- 
ness, rendered  it  impossible.  We  could  not  tell  how 
much  time  might  be  required;  the  whole  country 
was  overgrovra  with  trees ;  in  some  places  the  track 
was  but  faintly  marked,  and  in  others  it  might  be 
lost  altogether.  It  remains,  therefore,  an  unbroken 
ground  for  the  future  explorer. 

Again  passing  'J  old  walls''  on  each  side  of  the 
toad,  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  we  reached 
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Xampon,  where  stand  the  remains  of  an  edilice 
which,  when  entire,  must  have  been  grand  and  im- 
posing, and  now,  but  for  the  world  of  ruins  around, 
might  excite  a  stranger's  wonder.  Its  form  was 
rectangular,  its  four  sides  enclosing  a  hollow  square. 
It  measured  from  north  to  south  eighty  feet,  and 
from  east  to  west  one  hundred  and  five.  Tviro  an- 
-^es  only  remain,  one  of  which  is  represented  in  the 
plate  opposite.  It  stood  alone,  and  an  Indian  had 
planted  a  milpa  around  it  From  this  "  oW  walls" 
Were  again  visible,  which  the  Indians  called  Kalu 
pok. 

Beyond  we  saw  at  a  distance  two  other  jdaces, 
called  Hiokowitz  and  Kuepak,  ruined  and  difficult 
of  access,  and  we  did  not  attempt  to  reach  them. 

It  added  to  the  effect  of  the  ruins  scattered  in  this 
re^on,  that  they  were  not  on  a  camino  real,  but  6h 
%  little-frequented  milpa  path,  in  some  places  so 
overgrown  that  we  found  it  difficult  to  force  a  pas- 
'tage.  The  heiat  Was  intense;  we  exhausted  oiir 
'Waccals  of  water,  atad  as  there  was  no  stream  dr 
ibuntain,  our  only  chance  of  a  supply  was  from  a 
'deposite  of  rain-Water  in  the  hoDow  of  some  friend- 
ly rock. 

At  two  o'clock  we  reached  a  small  clearing,  in 
which  stood  an  arbour  of  leaves,  and  under  it  a  rude 
cross,  feeing  the  road ;  beyond,  on  the  left,  was  an 
overgrown  path,  which,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
yeai^,  hafd  been  opened  for  me  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, to  enable  me  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Zekilna 
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This  place  had  been  th^  objept  of  one  pf  ray. 
bootlesa  visits  from  Nohqacab.     Tbe  account  I  h^cl^ 
heard  was  of  an  apajrtm^Qt  contawing  4U  alt^ar  (qj^ 
burning  copal,  with  traces  pf  its  nsj^  as.  le&  by  the  an- 
cient inhabitants.     When  I  had  ar^v^d.  whj^re  it^ 
was  necessary  to  turn  off,  it,  ^as  some  time  b^for^  the 
Indian  could  discover  any  9ign3.o^  a  path;  and  ^h§Q, 
fonnd,  he  had  to  clear  every  step  of  the  y?ay.     ]E[){ 
that  time  my  views  on  the  subjiect  of  rujined  cities, 
bad  become  practical,  audi  perceiving  the  di^comfori 
and  hardship  that  must  attend  an  exploration  in  ^ 
desolate  a  place,  I  did  most  earnestly  hope  that  tkli, 
path  would  lead  to  nothing  that  mi^  require  a  sec-* 
ond  visit    I  di^unounted.  and  leading  my  horse  a«r 
the  Indian  cleared  the  way^  vire  came  to  a  broken, 
stony  ascent,  climbing  up  which  I  discovered  th^| 
we  were  upon  the  top  of  an  ancient  terrace.    A  fin§ 
alamo  tree  was  growing  on  the  terrace,  under  whic|^ 
I  tied  my  horse,  and  descending  on  the  other  sid^i 
we  crossed  a  closely*wooded  hollow,  which,  from, 
the  excessive  heat,  I  supposed  to  bie  between  tw:Q 
mounds.     In  a  few  moments  I  found  myself  asceu/^ 
ing  the  side  of  a  lofty  stone  structure,  on  the  top  of 
which  were  the  remains  of  a  large  building,  with  its 
walls  fallen,  and  the  whole  side  of  the  mound  strew*- 
ed  with  sculptured  stones,  a  scene  of  irrecoverable 
ruin.     Descending  on  the  other  side  of  this  struc- 
ture, we  reached  a  broad  platfonn,  in  a  good  state 
of  preseryation,  with  trees  growing  upon  it,  ^^ithou^ 
brush  or  underwood,  but  so  teeming  with  insects  and, 
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large  black  ants  that  it  was  necessary  to  step  from 
stone  to  stone,  and  avoid  touching  the  ground. 
Rimning  off  lengthwise  from  this  terrace  was  a  small 
building,  which  the  Indian  pointed  out  as  contain- 
ing the  altar  and  copal.  Passing  the  first  door,  he 
went  on  to  the  second,  put  his  head  in  cautiously, 
and,  without  entering,  drew  back.  Going  in,  I  found 
an  apartment  differing  in  nothing  from  the  most  or- 
dinary we  had  seen  in  the  country.  For  some  time 
I  could  not  get  the  Indian  to  enter,  and  when  he  did, 
standing  in  the  doorway,  and  looking  around  Cau^ 
tiously,  he  waved  his  finger  horizontally,  according 
to  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  to  indicate  that  there 
wis  nothing.  Fortunately,  however,  I  learned  that 
the  road  we  had  left  led  to  the  ruins  of  Chun 
huhu ;  and  it  shows  the  difficulty  I  had  in  ascertain- 
ing the  juxtaposition  of  places,  that  though  this  was 
one  of  the  places  which  I  intended  to  visit,  until 
this  man  mentioned  it  I  had  not  been  able  to  learn 
that  it  lay  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  I  determin- 
ed at  once  to  continue  on,  and  it  was  what  I  saw  on 
that  occasion  that  now  put  our  whole  body  in  mo- 
tion in  this  direction. 

To  return.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we 
reached  the  savanna  of  Chunhuhu,  and  rode  up  to 
the  hut  at  which  I  had  tied  my  horse  on  my  former 
visit. 

The  hut  was  built  of  upright  poles,  had  a  steep 
projecting  roof  thatched  with  palm  leaves,  and  the 
sides  protected  by  the  same  material ;  as  we  stopped 
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m  front,  we  saw  a  woman  within  mashing  maize  for 
tortillas,  which  promised  a  speedy  supper.  She  said 
her  hosband  was  away ;  but  this  made  no  differ- 
ence to  us,  and,  after  a  few  more  words,  we  all  en- 
tered, the  woman  at  the  moment  bolting  for  the  door, 
and  leaving  us  in  exclusive  possession.  Very  soon, 
however,  a  tittle  boy,  about  eight  years  old,  came 
down  and  demanded  the  maize,  which  we  were  loth 
to  give  up,  but  did  not  consider  ourselves  authorized 
to  retain.  Albino  followed  him,  in  hopes  of  persua- 
ding the  woman  to  return ;  but  as  soon  as  she  caught 
a  glimpse  of  him  she  ran  into  the  woods. 

The  hut  of  which  we  thus  became  the  sudden 
and  involuntary  masters  was  furnished  with  three 
stones  for  a  fireplace,  a  wooden  horse  for  kneading 
maize  upon,  a  comal  for  baking  tortillas,  an  earth- 
en olla,  or  pot,  for  cooking,  three  or  four  waccak, 
or  gourds,  for  drinking-cups,  and  two  small  Indian 
hammocks,  which  also  were  demanded  and  given 
up.  Besides  these,  there  was  a  circular  dining-ta- 
ble  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  supported 
by  three  pegs  about  eight  inches  high,  and  some 
blocks  of  wood  about  the  same  height  for  seats. 
Overhead,  suspended  (torn  the  rafters,  were  three 
large  bundles  of  corn  in  the  husk  and  two  of  beans 
in  the  pod ;  and  on  each  string,  about  a  foot  above 
these  eatables,  was  half  a  calabash  or  squash,  with 
the  rounded  side  up,  tike  the  shade  over  a  lamp, 
which,  besides  being  ornamental,  filled  the  office  of 
a  rat-trap ;  for  these  vermin,  in  springing  from  the 
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rafters  to  reack  the  com  and  beans,  would  strike 
upon  the  calabaidi,  and  fali  to  the  ground. 

Being  provided  for  ourselves^  we  next  looked  to 
our  horses.  There  was  no  difficulty  about  their 
food;  for  a  supply  of  com  had  fallen  into  our  hands, 
and  the  grass  on  the  savanna  was  the*  best  pasture 
we  had  seen  in  the  country  ;  but  we  learned,  to  our 
dismay,  from  the  little  boy,  who  was  die  only  person 
we  saw,  that  there  was  no  waten  The  place  was^ 
worse  supplied  than  any  we  had  yet  visited.  There 
was  neither  well,  cueva,  nor  aguada,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants depended  entirely  upon  the  rain-water  collect* 
ed  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks.  As  to  a  supply  for 
four  horses,  it  was  utterly  out  of  the  question.  Any 
long  stay  at  this  place  was,  of  course,  impossible ; 
but  immediate  wants  were  pressing.  Our  horses 
had  not  touched  water  since  morning,  and,  after  a 
long,  hot,  and  toilsome  journey,,  we  could  not  think 
of  their  going  without  ail  night. 

The  little  boy  was  hovering  about  the  rancho  in 
charge  of  a  naked  sister  some  two  years  old,  and 
commissioned,  as  he  told  us  himself,  to  watch  that 
we  did  not  take  anything  from  the  hut  For  a  me- 
dio he  undertook  to  show  me  the  place  where  they 
procured  water,  and,  mounting  his  little  sister  upon 
his  back,  he  led  the  way  up  a  steep  and  stony  hill 
I  followed  with  the.  bridle  of  my  horse  in  my  hand, 
and,  without  any  little  ^1  on  my  back,  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  keep  up  with  him.  On  the  top  of  the  hill 
were  worn  and  naked  rocks,  vrith  deep  hollows  in 
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them,  some  holdisg  perhaps  as  much  as  one  oi  two 
pails  of  water.  I  led  my  horse  to  one  of  the  Ijsir* 
gest  He  was  always  an  extraordinary  water  diink- 
er,  and. that  evening  was  equal  to  a  whole  temper- 
ance society.  The  little  Indian  looked  on  as  if  he 
had  sold  his  birthright,  and  I  felt  strong,  compunc- 
tions; but,  letting  the  morrow  take  care  of  itself,  I 
sent  up  the  other  horses,  which  consumed  at  a  sinr 
^e  drinking  what  might,  perhaps^^have  suflSced  the 
family  a  month. 

In  the  mean  time  our  own  wants  were  not  slight, 
We  had  been  on  the  road  all  day;  and  had  eaten 
nothing.  Unluckily,  the  old  sexton  had  taken  foi; 
hb  bad  the  box  containing  our  table  furniture  a«d 
provisions  for  the  road,  and  we  had'iK)t  seen  him 
since  we  left  him  at  Sacbey.  Alt  the  other  carriers 
had  arrived.  I  had  hired  them  to  remain  with  us 
and  work  at  the  ruins,  and  then  carry  the  luggage 
to  the  next  village.  Fart  of  my  contract  was  to 
feed  them,  and,  knowing  the  state  of  things,  they 
scattered  in  search  of  supplies,  returning,  after  a 
long  absence,  with  some  tortillas,  eggs,  and  lard. 
We  had  the  eggs  fried,  and  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  content  but  for  our  vexation  with  the  sexton« 
While  we  were  swinging  in  our  hammocks,  we 
heard  his  voice  at  a  distance,  and  presently  he  enter- 
ed in  the  best  humour  possible,  and  holding  up  his 
empty  bottle  in  triumph. 

The  next  morning  at  daylight  we  sent  Albino 
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with  the  IndianB  to  begin  clearing  around  the  ruins, 
and  after  breakfast  we  followed.  The  path  lay 
through  a  savanna  covered  with  long  grass>  and  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  we  reached  two  buildings, 
which  I  had  seen  before,  and  were  the  inducement 
to  this  visit. 

The  first  is  that  represented  in  the  plate  opposite. 
It  stands  on  a  substantial  terrace,  but  lower  than 
most  of  the  others.  The  front  is  one  hundred  and 
twelve  feet  long,  and  when  entire  must  have  pre- 
sented a  grand  appearance.  The  end  on  the  left  in 
the  engraving  has  fallen,  carrying  with  it  one  door- 
way, so  that  now  only  four  appear.  The  doorway 
was  the  largest  and  most  imposing  we  had  seen  in 
the  country,  but,  unfortunately,  the  ornaments  over 
it  were  broken  and  fallen.  In  the  centre  apartment 
the  back  corridor  is  raised,  and  the  ascent  to  it  is 
by  three  steps. 

All  the  doorways  were  plain  except  the  centre 
one  (the  second  to  the  left  in  the  engraving),  which 
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IS  represented  in  the  plate  opposite.  It  is  in  a  dilap- 
idated condition,  but  still  presents' bold  and  striking 
ornaments.  Even  on  this  scale,  however,  the  details 
of  the  sitting  figures  above  the  cornice  do  not  appear. 

While  we  were  engaged  in  making  a  clearing  in 
firont  of  this  building,  two  young  men  came  down 
upon  the  terrace  fi^om  the  comer  that  was  fallen,  and 
apparently  from  the  top  of  the  building,  with  long 
guns,  the  locks  covered  with  deer-skin,  and  all  the 
accoutrements  of  cac adores,  or  hunters.  They  were 
tall,  fine-looking  fellows,  fearless  and  firank  in  ap- 
pearance and  manner.  Dr.  Cabot's  gun  was  the 
first  object  that  attracted  their  attention,  after  which 
they  laid  down  their  guns,  and,  as  if  for  the  mere 
sport  of  swinging  their  machetes,  were  soon  fore- 
most in  making  the  clearing.  When  this  was  fin- 
ished, Mr.  C.  sat  up  his  camera  lucida,  and  though 
at  first  all  gathered  round,  in  a  few  minutes  he  was 
left  with  only  the  two  brothers,  one  of  them  holding 
over  him  an  umbrella  to  protect  him  firom  the  sun. 

Except  the  little  boy  and  the  woman,  these  were 
the  first  persons  we  had  seen  within  speaking  dis- 
tance. We  were  so  pleased  with  their  appearance 
that  we  proposed  to  one  of  them  to  accompany  us 
in  our  search  after  ruins.  The  elder  was  quite  ta- 
ken with  the  idea  of  rambling,  but  soon  said,  with 
a  rather  disconsolate  tone,  that  he  had  a  wife  and 
children.  His  hermanito,  or  younger  brother,  how- 
ever, had  no  such  ties,  and  would  go  with  us.  We 
made  an  agreement  on  the  spot ;  and  nothing  can 
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^f  which  rose  a  wooded  Merlei^tkm  sotroundiiig  •«« 
ancient  building.  Th^d):^  iras'Sdmediing'efttraordi- 
nary  in  its  position,  but  >tbe  young  men  (okl  iib  it 
was  entirely  rtdned,  laiid/ Although  it  was  Iheb  >but 
eleven  o'clock,  if  We  fett#mpted'to  go  to  it,  we  could 
not  return  till  after  dark.  They  toM  us,  also,  of  oth- 
ers at  the  distance  of  h^ailf  u  league,  more  extensive, 
and  some  of  vdiicb,  they  said,  were,  in  finbh  and 
pteservation,  equal  to  these. 

At  one  o'clock  Doctor  Oabot  and  myself,  under 
the  guidance  of  Di^as,  s^  out  to  look  for  them, 
^t  was  desperately  hot.  We  passed  several  huts, 
'and  at  one  of  them  asked  for  some  water ;  but  it 
was  so  full  of  insects  that  we  could  barely  taste  it 
Dimas  led  us  to  the  but  of  his  mother,  and  gave  us 
some  from  a  vessel  in  *whi(«h  the  insects  had  settled 
to  the  bottom. 

Beyond  this  we  ascended  the  spur  of  a  high  bill, 
and  coming  down  into  a  thickly-wooded  valley,  af- 
ter the  longest  half  league  We  ever  walked,  we  saw 
through  the  trees  a  Istrge  stone  ^tmctUre.  On  reach- 
ing it,  and  climbing  over  a  broken  terrace,  we  came 
to  a  large  mound  faced  on  all  sides  with  stone,  which 
We  ascended,  and  crossijag  over  the  top,  looked  down 
upon  an  overgrown  area,  ha^vhsg  on  each  aide  a 
range  of  rained  buildings,  wi<ii  th^r  white  facades 
peering  through  the  itees;  tod  beydttd,  at  a  distance, 
and  seemingly  inaccessible,  was  the  high  hill  with 
the  ruins  on  the  top,  which  we  had  seen  from  the 
terrace  of  the  first  building.  HMb  rose  around  ^us 
II  12 
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on  every  side,  and,  for  that  country,  the  scene  was 
picturesque,  but  all  waste  and  silent.  The  stillness 
of  the  grave  rested  upon  the  ruins,  and  the  notes  of 
a  fittle  flycatcher  were  the  only  sounds  we  heard. 

The  ruins  in  sight  were  much  more  extensive 
than  those  we  had  first  visited,  but  in  a  more  ruin- 
ous condition.  We  descended  the  mound  to  the 
.area  in  front,  and,  bearing  down  the  bushes,  passed 
in  the  centre  an  uncouth,  upright,  circular  stone,  like 
that  frequently  referred  to  before,  called  the  picote, 
or  whipping-post,  and  farther  on  we  reached  an  ed- 
ifice, which  Mr.  Catherwood  afterward  drew,  and 
which  is  represented  in  the  engraving  opposite.  It 
is  thirty«*three  feet  in  front,  and  has  two  apartments, 
each  thirteen  feet  long  by  eight  feet  six  inches  deep, 
and  conspicuous  in  the  facade  are  representations  of 
three  uncouth  human  figures,  in  curious  dresses,  with 
their  hands  held  up  by  the  side  of  the  head,  support- 
ing the  cornice. 

These  ruins,  Dimas  told  us,  were  called  School- 
hoke,  but,  like  the  others,  they  stand  on  what  is  call- 
ed the  savanna  of  Chunhuhu ;  and  the  ruined  build- 
ing on  the  top  of  the  hill,  visible  from  both  places, 
seems  towering  as  a  link  to  connect  them  together. 
What  the  extent  of  this  place  has  been  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  Returning,  overtaken  by  night,  and  in 
apprehension  of  rain,  we  were  an  hour  and  a  half, 
which  would  make  the  two,  by  the  path  we  took, 
at  least  five  miles  apart,  though  much  nearer  in  a 
straiglit  line.     Supposing  the  two  piles  of  ruins  to 
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have  formed  part  of  the  same  city,  there  is  reasota  to 
believe  that  it  once  covered  as  much  ground  and 
contained  as  many  inhabitants  as  any  that  has  yet 
been  presented. 

The  first  intelligence  I  received  of  the  existence 
of  these  ruins  was  firom  C  ocom,  who,  the  reader  may 
remember,  was  our  guide  at  Nohpat;  and  this  is  all 
that  I  am  able  to  communicate  in  regard  to  their 
history. 

We  returned  to  the  rancho  worn  down  with  fa- 
tigue, just  in  time  to  escape  a  violent  rain.  This 
brought  within,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  fleas  of 
ihe  night  before,  our  carriers  and  servants,  and  we 
had  eleven  hammocks,  in  close  juxtaposition,  and 
through  the  night  a  concert  of  nasal  trombones, 
with  Indian  variations.  The  rain  continued  all  the 
next  day,  and  as  no  work  could  be  done,  Mr.  Cather- 
wood  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  have  an- 
other attack  of  fever.  We  were  glad  of  it  on  an- 
other account,  for  we  had  kept  a  man  constantly 
employed  in  the  woods  searching  for  water;  our 
horses  had  exhausted  all  the  rocky  cavities  around, 
and  we  could  not  have  held  out  another  day.  The 
rain  replenished  them,  and  relieved  us  from  some 
compunctions. 

In  the  afternoon  the  little  boy  came  down  with  a 
message  from  his  mother,  desiring  to  know  when  we 
were  going  away.  Perhaps  the  leader  is  curious  to 
know  the  costume  of  boys  at  Chunhuhu.  It  con- 
sists of  a  straw  hat  and  a  pair  of  sandals.     This  one 
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had,  besides,  some  distingaisbable  spots  of  dirt,  and 
Mr.  Catherwood  made  a  drawing  of  him  as  he 
«tood.  Soon  afterward  the  poor  woman  herself 
was.  seen  hovering  about  the  house.  She  con- 
sidered that  it  was  really  time  to  come.  We  had 
made  a  great  inroad  upon  her  provisions ;  given  the 
com  to  our  horses,  .and  cooked  the  fngoles ;  but  the 
i^ecial  cause  of  her  coming  was  to  return  a  medio, 
which  she  said  was  bad.  She  was  mild,  amiable, 
and  simple  as  a  child ;  complained  that  we  said  we 
were  only  going  to  remain  one  night,  and  now  she 
did  not  know  when  we  were  going  away.  With 
great  dij£culty,  we  prevailed  upon  her  to  enter  the 
hut,  and  told  her  she  might  return  whenever  she 
pleased.  She  laughed  good-naturedly,  and,  after 
looking  round  carefully  to  see  that  nothing  was  miss- 
ing, went  away  comforted  by  our  promise  to  depart 
the  next  day. 
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At  daylight  the  next  morning  the  woman  was  on 
the  spot  to  remind  us  of  our  promise.  We  gave  her 
a  cup  of  coffee,  and  with  a  small  present,  which 
amply  satisfied  her  for  our  forcible  occupation  of 
her  hut,  left  her  again  in  possession. 

Our  party  this  morning  divided  into  three  parcels. 
The  carriers  set  out  direct  for  Bolonchen;  Mr 
Catherwood  went,  under  the  guidance  of  Dimas,  to 
make  a  drawing  of  the  last  building,  and  Doctor 
Cabot,  myself,  and  Allnno  to  visit  another  ruined. 

Vol.  IL— S 
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city,  all  to  meet  again  at  Bolonchen  in  the  even- 
ing. 

Doctor  Cabot  and  myself  were  warned  that  the 
path  we  proposed  taking  was  not  passable  on  horse- 
back*   For  the  first  leagne  oar  arms  and  leg^  were 
continaalTy  scratched  and  torn  by  briers,  and  only 
our  hats  saved  us  from  the  fate  of  Absalom.     In  that 
hot  climate,  it  was  always  uncomfortable  to  tie 
the  sombrero  under  the  chin ;  and  there  were  few 
things  more  annoying  than  to  have  it  knocked  off 
every  five  minutes,  and  be  obliged  to  dismount  and 
pick  it  up.     Our  Indian  guide  moved  easily  on  foot, 
.p\  just  clearing  the  branches  on  each  side  and  over- 
^c^'/^o'-  head     We  (lad  one  alternative,  which  was  to  dis- 
^^%'»\V*   ^^^    mount  and  lead  our  horses;  but,  unused  to  having 
v^'^^v^y,      favours  shown  them,  they  pulled  back,  so  that  the 
'-'j^^^'  labour  of  dragging  them  on  ajdded  greatly  to  the  fii- 
\\^         tigue  of  walking. 

Emerging  from  this  tangled  path,  we  came  out 
upon  a  large  hacienda,  and  stopped  before  an  im- 
posing gateway,  under  the  shade  of  great  seybo 
trees,  within  which  were  large  and  well-filled  water- 
tanks.  Our  horses  had  drunk  nothing  since  the  af- 
ternoon before ;  we  therefore  dismounted,  loosened 
the  saddle  girths,  and,  as  a  matter  of  form,  sent  Al- 
bino to  ask  permission  to  water  them,  who  returned 
with  the  answer  that  we  might  for  a  real.  At 
Ghunhuhu  it  always  cost  us  more  than  this  in  the  la- 
bour of  Indians ;  but  the  demand  seemed  so  churlish 
at  the  gate  of  this  large  hacienda,  that  we  refused  to 
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pay,  and  aigain  mounted.  Albino  told  M  that  we 
might  save  a  sBght  drcuil  by  pasflmg  through  the 
cattle-yard ;  and  \f  e  rode  through,  close  beside  the 
water-tanks  and  a  group  of  men,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  the  master,  and,  coming  out  upon  the 
camino  real,  shook  from  off  our  feet  the  dust  of 
the  inhospitable  hacienda.  Our  poor  horses  bore 
the  brunt  of  sustaining  our  dignity. 

At  one  o'clock  we  came  to  a  rancho  of  Indians, 
where  we  bought  some  tortillas  and  procured  a 
guide.  Leaving  the  camino  real,  we  turned  again 
into  a  milpa  path,  and  in  about  an  hour  came  in 
sight  of  another  ruined  city,  known  by  the  name  of 
Ytsimpte.  From  the  plain  on  which  wc  approached 
we  saw  on  the  left,  on  the  brow  jof  a  hill,  a  range 
of  buildings,  six  or  eight  hundred  feet  in  length,  alt 
laid  bare  to  view,  the  trees  having  just  been  felled; 
and  as  we  drew  near  we  saw  Indians  engaged  in 
continuing  the  clearing.  On  arriving  at  the  foot  of 
the  buildings,  Albino  found  that  the  clearing  was 
made  by  order  of  the  alcalde  of  Bolonchen,  at  the  in- 
stance and  under  the  direction  of  the  paA-e,  in  ex- 
pectation of  our  visit  and  for  our  benefit ! 

We  had  another  subject  of  congratulation  on  ac- 
count of  our  horses.  There  was  an  aguada  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  which  we  immediately  sent  them, 
and,  carrying  our  traps  up  to  the  terrace  of  the  near- 
est building,  we  sat  down  before  it  to  meditate  and 
lunch. 

T£is  over,  we  commenced  a  survey  of  the  rains. 
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The  clearings  made  bj  our  unknown  friends  enabled 
us  to  forai  at  once  a  general  idea  of  their  character 
and  extent,  and  to  move  from  place  to  place  with 
comparative  facility.  These  ruins  lie  in  the  village 
of  Bolonchen,  and  the  first  apartment  we  entered 
showed  the  effects  of  this  vicinity.  All  the  smooth 
3tones  of  the  inner  wall  had  been  picked  out  and 
carried  away  for  building  purposes,  and  the  sides 
presented  the  cavities  in  the  bed  of  mortar  from 
which  they  had  been  taken.  The  edifice  was  about 
two  hundred  feet  long.  It  had  one  apartment,  per- 
haps sixty  feet  long,  and  a  grand  staircase  twen- 
ty feet  wide  rose  in  the  centre  to  the  top.  This 
staircase  Vas  in  a  ruinous  condition,  but  die  outer 
stones  of  the  lower  steps  remained,  richly  ornament- 
ed with  sculpture ;  and  probably  the  whole  casing 
on  each  side  had  once  possessed  the  same  rich  deco 
ration. 

Beyond  this  was  another  large  building,  square 
and  peculiair  in  its  plan.  At  the  extreme  end  the 
whole  fa9ade  lay  unbroken  on  the  ground,  held 
together  by  the  great  mass  of  mortar  and  stones^ 
and  presenting  the  entire  line  of  pillars  with  which 
it  had  been  decorated.  In  the  doorway  of  an 
inner  apartment  was  an  ornamented  pillar,  and 
on  the  walls  v^ras  the  print  of  the  mysterious  red 
hand.  Turn  which  way  we  would,  ruin  was  be- 
fore us.  At  right  angles  with  the  first  building 
was  a  line  of  ruined  walls,  following  which  I 
passed,  lying  on  the  ground,  the  headless  trunk 
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of  a  sculptured  body ;  the  legs,  too,  were  gone. 
At  the  end  was  an  arch,  which  seemed,  at  a  dis^ 
tance,  to  stand  entire  and  alone,  like  that  named 
the  arch  of  triumph  at  Kabah ;  but  it  proved  t^  be 
only  the  open  and  broken  arch  of  a  ruined  building. 
From  the  extent  of  these  remains,  the  masses  of 
sculptured  stones,  and  the  execution  of  the  carving, 
this  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  class  of  the  ab- 
original cities.  In  moral  influence  there  was  none 
more  powerful.  Ruin  had  been  so  complete  that 
we  could  not  profit  by  the  kindness  of  our  fiiends, 
and  it  was  melancholy  that  when  so  much  had  been 
done  for  us,  there  was  so  little  for  us  to  do.  It  was 
but  another  witness  to  the  desolation  diat  had  swept 
over  the  land. 

A  short  ride  brought  us  to  the  suburbs  of  the  village 
of  Bolonchen,  and  we  entered  a  long  street,  with  a 
line  of  stragglmg  houses  or  huts  on  each  side.  It  was 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Indian  children  were  plajring 
in  the  road,  and  Indians,  returned  firom  their  work, 
were  swinging  in  ha|nmocks  within  the  huts.  As  we 
advanced,  we  saw  a  vecino,  with  a  few  neighbours 
around  him,  sitting  in  the  doorway  thrumming  a  gui- 
tar. It  was,  perhaps,  a  scene  of  indolence,  but  it  was 
one  of  quiet  and  contentment,  of  comfort  and  even 
thrift.  •  Often,  in  entering  the  disturbed  villages  of 
Central  America,  among  intoxicated  Indians  and 
swaggering  white  men,  all  armed,  we  felt  a  degree  of 
uneasiness.  The  faces  that  looked  upon  us  seemed 
scowling  and  suspicious;  we  always  apprehended 
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ifisult,  and  frequently  were  not  disappointed  Here 
all  looked  at  us  with  curiosity, but  Without  distrust; 
every  face  bore  a  welcome,  and,  as  we  rode  through, 
all  gave  us  a  friendly  greeting.  At  the  head  of  the 
street  the  plaza  opened  upon  us  on  a  slight  eleva- 
tion, with  groups  of  Indian  women  in  the  centre 
drawing  water  from  the  well,  and  relieved  against  a 
background  of  green  hiUs  rising  above  the  tops  of 
the  houses,  which,  under  the  reflection  of  the  setting 
sun,  gave  a  beauty  and  picturesqueness  of  aspect 
that  no  other  village  in  the  country  had  exhibited. 
On  the  left,  on  a  raised  platform,  stood  the  church, 
and  by  its  side  the  convent  In  consideration  of 
what  the  cura  had  already  done  for  us,  and  that  we 
had  a  large  party — ^perceiving,  also,  that  the  casa 
real,  a  long  stone  building  with  a  broad  portico  in 
front,  was  really  inviting  in  its  appearance,  we  re- 
solved to  spare  the  cura,  and  rode  up  to  the  casa 
real  Well-dressed  Indians,  with  a  portly,  well-fed 
cacique,  stood  ready  to  take  our  horses.  We  dis- 
mounted and  entered  the  principal  apartment  On 
one  side  were  the  iron  gratings  of  the  prison,  and 
on  the  other  two  long  beams  of  wood  with  holes  in 
them  for  stocks,  and  a  caution  to  strangers  arriving 
in  the  village  to  be  on  their  good  behaviour.  Our 
carriers  had  arrived.  We  sent  out  to  buy  ramon 
and  com  for  the  horses,  had  our  hammocks  swung, 
and  sat  down  under  the  corridor. 

We  had  hardly  time  to  seat  ourselves  before  the 
veeinosi  in  their  clean  afternoon  clothes,  and  some 
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with  gold-headed  canes,  came  over  to  *'  call  upon 
ns.''  All  were  profiose  in  offers  of  services ;  and  as 
it  was  the  hoar  for  that  refreshment,  we  had  a  per- 
plexing number  of  invitations  to  go  to  their  houses 
and  take  chocolate.  Among  our  visiters  was  a  young 
man  with  a  fine  black  beard  all  over  his  face,  well 
dressed,  and  the  only  one  wearing  a  black  hat,  whom, 
as  we  knew  they  were  about  drilling  companies  in 
the  villages  to  resist  the  apprehended  invasion  of 
Santa  Ana,  we  supposed  to  belong  to  the  anny,  but 
we  afterward  learned  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
church  militant,  being  the  mimstro,  or  assistant,  of  the 
cura.  The  cura  himself  did  not  come,  but  one  of 
our  visiters,  looking  over  to  the  convent,  and  seeing 
the  doors  and  windows  closed,  said  he  was  still  ta- 
king his  siesta. 

We  had  time  to  look  at  the  only  objects  of  inter- 
est in  the  village,  and  these  were  the  wells,  which, 
after  our  straits  at  Chunhuhu,  were  a  refreshing  spec- 
tacle, and  of  which  our  hprses  had  already  enjoyed 
the  benefit  by  a  bath. 

Bolonchen  derives  its  name  from  two  Maya 
words  I  Bolon,  which  signifies  nine,  and  chen^  wells, 
and  it  means  the  nine  weUs.  From  time  immemo- 
rial, nine  wells  formed  at  this  place  the  centre  of  a 
population,  and  these  nine  wells  are  now  in  the  pla- 
sa  of  the  village.  Their  origin  is  as  obscure  and  un- 
known as  that  of  the  ruined  cities  which  strew-  the 
land,  and  as  little  thought  of. 

These  weUs  were  circular  openings  cut  through 
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a  Stratum  of  rock.  The  water  was  at  that  time  ten 
or  twelve  feet  from  the  surface,  and  in  all  it  was  at 
the  same  level  The  source  of  this 'water  is  a 
mystery  to  the  inhabitants,  but  thefe  are  some  facts 
which  seem  to  make  the  solution  simple.  The 
wells  are  mere  perforations  through  an  irregular  stra- 
tum of  rock,  all  communicate,  and  in  the  dry  season 
a  man  may  descend  in  one  and  come  out  by  anoth- 
er at  the  extreme  end  of  the  plaza ;  it  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  the  water  doesc/uot  proceed  from 
springs.  Besides,  the  wells  are  all  full  during  the 
rainy  season ;  when  this  is  over  the  water  begins  to 
disappear,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  dry  season  it  fails  ' 
altogether;  from  which  it  would  appear  that  un- 
der the  surface  there  is  a  great  rocky  cavern,  into 
which  the  floods  of  the  rainy  season  find  a  way  by 
crevices  or  other  openings,  which  cannot  be  known 
vidthout  a  survey  of  the  country,  and,  having  little  or 
no  escape,  are  retained,  and  frimish  a  supply  so  long 
as  they  are  augmented  by  the  rains. 

The  custody  and  preservation  of  these  wells  form 
a  principal  part  of  the  business  of  the  village  author- 
ities, but,  v4th  all  their  care,  the  supply  lasts  but  sev- 
en or  eight  months  in  the  year.  This  year,  on  ac- 
count of  the  long  continuance  of  the  rainy  season,  it 
had  lasted  longer  than  usual,  and  was  still  abundant 
The  time  was  approaching,  however,  when  these 
wells  would  fail,  and  the  inhabitants  be  driven  to  an 
extraordinary  cueva  at  half  a  league  from  th^  village 

At  about  dark  Mr.  Catherwood  arrived,  and  we 
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returned  to  the  casa  real.  In  a  room  fifty  feet  long, 
free  from  fleas,  servants,  and  Indian  carriers,  and 
with  a  frdl  swing  for  our  hammocks,  we  had  a  hap- 
py change  from  the  hut  at  Chunhuhu. 

During  the  evening  the  cura  came  over  to  see  us, 
but,  finding  we  had  retired,  did  not  disturb  us ;  early 
in  the  morning  he  was  rapping  at  our  door,  and 
would  not  leave  us  till  we  promised  to  come  over 
and  take  chocolate  with  him. 

As  we  crossed  the  plaza  he  came  out  to  meet  us, 
in  black  gown  and  cape,  bare-headed,  with  white 
hair  streaming,  and  both  arms  extended;  embraced 
us  all,  and,  with  the  tone  of  a  man  who  considered 
that  he  had  not  been  treated  well,  reproached  us  for 
not  coming  directly  to  the  convent;  then  led  us  in, 
showed  us  its  comforts  and  conveniences,  insisted 
upon  sending  for  our  luggage,  and  only  consented 
to  postpone  doing  so  while  we  consulted  on  our 
plans.^ 

These  were,  to  leave  Bolonchen  in  the  afternoon 
for  the  ruins  of  San  Antonio,  four  leagues  distant 
The  cura  had  never  heard  of  such  ruins,  and  did 
not  believe  that  any  existed,  but  he  knew  the  haci- 
enda, and  sent  out  to  procure  information.  In  the 
mean  time  it  was  arranged  that  we  should  employ 
the  morning  in  a  visit  to  the  cueva,  and  return  to 
dine  with  him.  He  reminded  us  that  it  was  Friday, 
and,  consequently,  fast  day ;  but,  knowing  the  pa- 
dres as  we  did,  we  had  no  apprehension. 

There  was  one  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our 
II  13 
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yisitmg  the  caeva  at  this  time.  Since  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  rainy  season  it  had  not  bem 
used ;  and  ereiy  year,  before  having  recourse  to  it, 
there  was  a  work  of  several  days  to  be  done  in  re- 
pairing the  ladders.  As  this,  however,  was  our  only 
opportunity,  we  determined  to  make  the  attempt 

The  cura  undertook  to  make  the  arrangements^ 
and  after  breakfast  we  set  out,  a  large  party,  inclur 
ding  both  Indians  and  vecinos. 

At  the  distance  of  half  a  league  from  the  village, 
on  the  Campeachy  road,  we  turned  off  by  a  well- 
beaten  path,  following  which  we  fell  into  a  winding 
lane,  and,  descending  gradually,  reached  the  foot  of 
a  rude,  lofty,  and  abrupt  opening,  under  a  bold  ledge 
of  overhanging  rock,  seeming  a  magnificent  entrance 
to  a  great  t^nple  for  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Na- 
ture. The  engraving  which  foUovi^  represents  this 
aperture,  an  Indian  with  a  lighted  torch  being  seen 
just  entering. 

We  disencumbered  ourselves  of  superfluous  ap- 
parel, and,  following  the  Indian,  each  with  a  torch 
in  hand,  entered  a  wild  cavern,  which,  as  we  ad- 
vanced, became  darker.  At  the  distance  of  sixty 
paces  the  descent  was  precipitous,  and  we  went 
down  by  a  ladder  about  twenty  feet  Here  all  light 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  was  lost,  but  we  soon 
reached  the  brink  of  a  great  perpendicular  descent, 
to  the  very  bottom  of  which  a  strong  body  of  light 
was  thrown  from  a  hole  in  the  surface,  a  perpen- 
dicular depth,  as  we  afterward  learned  by  measure- 
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ment,  of  two  handred  and  ten  feet.  As  we  stood 
on  the  brink  of  this  precipice,  under  the  shelving  of 
an  immense  mass  of  rock,  seeming  dariier  from  the 
stream  of  light  thrown  down  the  hole,  gigantic  sta- 
lactites and  huge  blocks  of  stone  assumed  all  man- 
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ner  of  fantastic  shapes,  and  seemed  like  monstrous 
animals  or  deities  of  a  subterranean  world. 

From  the  brink  on  which  we  stood  an  enormous 
ladder,  of  the  rudest  possible  construction,  led  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hole.  It  was  between  seventy  and 
eighty  feet  long,  and  about  twelve  feet  wide,  made  of 
the  rough  trunks  of  saplings  lashed  together  length- 
wise, and  supported  all  the  way  down  by  horizontal 
trunks  braced  against  the.  face  of  the  precipitous 
rock.  The  ladder  was  double,  having  two  sets  or 
flights  of  rounds,  divided  by  a  middle  partition,  and 
the  whole  fabric  was  lashed  together  by  withes.  It 
was  very  steep,  seemed  precarious  and  insecure,  and 
confirmed  the  worst  accounts  we  had  heard  of  the 
descent  into  this  remarkable  well. 

Our  Indians  began  the  descent,  but  the  fore* 
most  had  scarcely  got  his  head  below  the  surface 
before  one  of  the  rounds  slipped,  and  he  ojily  saved 
himself  by  clinging  to  another.  The  ladder  having 
been  made  when  the  withes  were  green,  these  were 
now  dry,  dracked,  and  some  of  them  broken.  We 
attempted  a  descent  with  some  little  misgivings,  but, 
by  keeping  each  hand  and  foot  on  a  different  round, 
with  an  occasional  crasih  and  slide,  we  all  reached 
the  foot  of  the  ladder ;  that  is,  our  own  party,  our 
Indians,  and  some  three  or  four  of  our  escort,  the 
rest  having  disappeared. 

The  plate  opposite  represents  the  scene  at  the 
foot  of  this  ladder.  Looking  up,  the  view  of  its  bro- 
ken sides,  with  the  light  thrown  down  from  the  orifice 
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above,  was  the  wildest  that  can  be  conceived.  As 
yet  the  reader  is  only  at  the  mouth  of  this  well ;  but^ 
to  explain  to  him  briefly  its  extraordinary  charac- 
ter, I  give  its  name,  which  is  Xtacnmbi  Xonan. 
The  Indians  understand  by  this  La  Sefiora  escondi- 
da,  or  the  lady  hidden  away ;  and  it  is  derived  from 
a  fanciful  Indian  story  that  a  lady  stolen  from  her 
mother  was  concealed  by  her  lover  in  this  cave. 

Every  year,  when  the  wells  in  the  plaza  are  about 
to  fail,  the  ladders  are  put  into  a  thorough  state  of 
repair.  A  day  is  appointed  by  the  municipality  for 
closing  the  wells  in  the  plaza,  and  repairing  to  the  cu- 
eva ;  and  on  that  day  a  great  village  fete  is  held  in  the 
cavern  at  the  foot  of  this  ladder.  On  the  side  lead- 
ing to  the  wells  is  a  rugged  chamber,  with  a  lofty 
overhanging  roof  and  a  level  platform ;  the  walls  of 
this  rocky  chamber  are  dressed  with  branches  and 
hung  with  lights,  and  the  whole  village  comes  out 
with  refreshments  and  music.  The  cura  i^  vnth 
them,  a  leader  of  the  mirth ;  and  the  day  is  passed 
in  dancing  in  the  cavern,  and  rejoicing  that  when 
one  source  of  supply  fails  another  is  opened  to  their 
need. 

The  engraving  which  follows  will  give  some 
imperfect  idea  of  a  section  of  this  cave  from  the 
entrance  to  the  foot  of  the  great  ladder^  with  the  or- 
ifice through  which  the  light  descends  from  above, 
and  the  wild  path  that  leads  deeper  into  the  bowels 
of  the  rock  and  down  to  the  water. 

On  one  side  of  the  cavern  is  an  opening  in  the 
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fock,  a9  shown  m  the  engraving,  entering  by  which, 
we  soon  came  to  an  abrupt  descent,  down  which  was 
another  long  and  trying  ladder.  It  was  laid  against 
the  broken  face  of  the  rock,  not  so  steep  as  the  first, 
but  in  a  mach  more  rickety  condition ;  the  rounds 
were  loose,  and  the  upper  ones  gave  way  on  the 
first  attempt  to  descend.  The  cave  was  damp,  and 
the  rock  and  the  ladder  were  wet  and  slippery.  At 
this  place  the  rest  of  our  attendants  left  us,  the  min- 
istro  being  the  last  deserter.     It  was  evident  that 
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the  labour  of  exploring  diis  cave  was  to  be  greatlj 
increased  by  the  state  of  the  ladders^  and  there  might 
be  some  dang^  attendiiiig  it^  bat,  even  after  all  that 
we  IhhI  seen  of  caves,  thare  was  something  so  wild 
and  grand  in  this  that  we  could  not  bring  ourselves 
to  give  np  the  attempt.  Fwtunately,  the  cara  had 
taken  care  to  provide  us  with  rope,  and,  fastening 
one  end  round  a  large  stone,  an  Indian  carried  the 
other  down  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  We  foUowed, 
one  at  a  time;  holding  the  rope  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  graspmg  the  side  of  the  ladder,  it 
was  impossible  to  carry  a  tcnrch,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  feel  our  waj  in  the  dark,  or  with  only  such  light  as 
could  rewch  us  bom  the  torches  above  and  below.  At 
the  €(X)t  of  this  ladder  was  a  large  cavernous  cham- 
ber, from  which  irr^ular  passages  led  off  in  differ- 
ei^  directions  to  deposites  or  sources  of  water. 
Doctw  Cabot  and  myself  attended  by  Albino,  took 
Ofte  of  the  passages  indicated  by  the  Indians,  of 
which  some  imperfect  idea  is  given  in  the  section. 
Moving  on  by  a  slight  ascent  over  the  rocks,  at 
the  distance  of  about  seventy-five  feet  we  came  to 
the  foot  of  a  third  ladder  nine  feet  long,  two  or 
three  steps  beyond  another  five  feet  high,  both 
which  we  had  to  go  up,  and  inx  paces  farther  a  fifth, 
descending,  and  eighteen  feet  in  length.  A  little 
beyond  we  descended  anoth^  ladder  eleven  feet 
long,  and  yet  a  little  farther  on  we  came  to  one — 
the  seventh — ^the  length  and  general  appearance  of 
which  induced  us  to  pause  and  consider.     By  this 
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time  Albino  was  the  only  attendant  left.  This  long 
ladder  was  laid  on  a  narrow,  sloping  face  of  rock, 
protected  on  one  side  by  a  perpendicular  wall,  but  at 
the  other  open  and  precipitous.  Its  aspect  was  un- 
propitious,  but  we  determined  to  go  on.  Holding 
by  the  side  of  the  ladder  next  the  rock,  we  descend*- 
ed,  crashing  and  carrying  down  the  loose  rounds,  so 
that  when  yre  got  to  the  bottom  we  had  cut  off  all 
communication  with  Albino;  he  could  not  descend,^ 
and,  what  was  quite  as  inconvenient,  we  could  not 
get  bacL  It  was  now  too  late  to  reflect  We  told 
Albino  to  throw  down  our  torches,  and  go  back  fot 
Indians  and  rope  to  haul  us  out.  In  the  mean  time 
we  moved  on  by  a  broken,  winding  passage,  and,  at 
the  distance  of  about  two  hundred  feet,  came  to  the 
top  of  a  ladder  eight  feet  long,  at  the  foot  of  which 
we  entered  a  low  and  stifling  passage  ;  and  crawling 
along  this  on  our  hands  and  feet,  at  the  distance  of 
about  tbre^  hundred  feet  we  came  to  a  rocky  basin 
full  of  water.  Before  reaching  it  one  of  our  torches 
had  gone  out,  and  the  other  was  then  expiring.  From 
the  best  calculation  I  can  make,  which  is  not  far  out 
of  the  way,  we  were  then  fourteen  hundred  feet 
from  the  moath  of  the  cave,  and  at  a  perpendicular 
depth  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  As  may  be 
supposed  from  what  the  reader  already  knows  of 
these  wells,  we  were  black  with  smoke,  grimed  with 
dirt,  and  dripping  with  perspiration.  Water  was 
the  most  pleasant  spectacle  that  could  greet  our 
'eyes;  but  it  did  not  satisfy  us  to  drink  it  only,  we 
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wiuited  a  more  thorough  benefit  Oar  expiring 
torch  warned  as  to  forbear,  for  in  the  dai^  we 
might  never  be  able  to  find  our  way  back  to  upper 
earth ;  but,  trusting  that  if  we  did  not  reappear  in 
the  course  of  the  week  Mr.  Catherwood  would  come 
to  the  rescue,  we  whipped  off*  our  scanty  covering 
and  stepped  into  the  pool  It  was  just  large  enough 
to  prevent  us  firom  interfering  with  eac||  other,  and 
we  achieved  a  bath  which^  perhaps,  no  white  man 
ever  before  took  at  that  depth  under  ground. 

The  Indians  call  this  basin  Chacka,  which  means 
agua  Colorado,  or  red  water ;  but  this  we  did  not 
know  at  the  time,  and  we  did  not  discover  it,  for  to 
economize  our  torch  we  avoided  flaring  it,  and  it 
lay  on  the  rock  like  an  expiring  brand,  admonishing 
us  that  it  was  better  not  to  rely  wholly  upon  our 
friends  in  the  world  above,  and  that  it  would  be 
safer  to  look  out  for  ourselves.  Hurrying  out,  we 
made  a  rapid  toilet,  and,  groping  our  way  back,  with 
our  torch  just  bidding  us  farewell,  we  reached  the 
foot  of  the  broken  ladder,  and  could  go  no  farther. 
Albino  returned  with  Indians  and  ropes.  We  haul- 
ed ourselves  up,  and  got  back  to  the  open  chamber 
*firom  which  the  passages  diverged ;  and  here  the  In- 
dians pointed  out  another,  which  we  followed  till  it 
became  lower  than  any  we  had  yet  eiqilored ;  and, 
according,  to.  'Doctor  Cabot's  measurement,  at  the 
distance  of  four  hundred  and  one  paces,  by  mine, 
three  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  we  came  to  anoth- 
er basin  of  water.     This,  as  we  afterward  learned. 

Vol.  II.— U 
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13  called  Pudaelha,  meaning  that  it  dbbs  and  flowi 
like  the  sea.  The  Indians  say  that  it  recedes  with 
the  south  wind,  and  increases  with  the  northwest ; 
and  they  add  that  when  they  go  to  it  silently  they 
find  water;  but  whmi  they  talk  or  make  a  noise 
the  water  disappears.  Perhaps  it  is  not  so  capri- 
cious^  with  white  men,  ibr  we  {bond  water,  and  did 
not  approaq|t  it  with  sealed  fips.  The  Indians  say, 
besides,  that  forty  women  once  fmnted  in  this  pas^ 
sage,  and  that  now  they  do  not  allow  the  wom- 
en to  go  to  it  alone.  In  returning  we  turned 
off  twice  by  branching  passagei^  and  reached  two 
other  basins  of  water ;  and  when  we  got  back  to 
the  foot  of  the  great  staircase^  exhausted  and  ahnost 
worn  out,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning,  from 
friends  who  were  waiting  to  hear  our  report,  that 
there  were  seven  in  all,  and  we  had  missed  three. 
All  haye  names  given  them  by  the  Indians^  two  of 
which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

The  third  is  called  Sallsdi))  which  means  a  spring ; 
the  fourth  Akahba,  on  account  of  its  darkness ;  the 
fifidi  Chocoha,  from  the  circumstancexif  its  being  al- 
ways warm ;  the  sixth  Oaiha^  from  bang  of  a  milky 
colour ;  and  the  seventh  Cbomaisha,  because  it  has ' 
insects  called  ais. 

It  was  a  matter  of  sonte.r^ret  that  wre  were  not 
able  to  mark  such  pecnfiaxities  or  differ^ces  as 
might  exist  in  these  waters,  and  particularly  that  we 
were  not  provided  with  barometer  and  thermometer 
to  ascertain  the  relative  heights  and  temperatures.. 
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If  we  bad  b^en  tt  all  ailrised  beforehand,  we  ^oold 
at  least  hare  carried  the  latter  with  us^  bat  alwajs 
in  utter  ignorance  of  what  we  were  to  enccmater; 
our  great  object  was  to  be  as  free  as  pos8S)le  from 
all  encnmbrances;.  besides  which,  to  tett  the  truth, 
we  did  some  tMngs  in  that  coimtrj,  amottg  whichr 
was  the  exploring  of  these  caves,  &i  oof  own  sati»- 
faction,  and  without  much  regard  to  the  claims  of 
science.     The  surface  of  the  couittrj  is  of  transition^ 
or  mountain  litnestoneV  and  tfaaugh  iihnoet  invaria^ 
bly  the  case  in  this  fbrmation,  perhaps  hereto  a 
greater  extent  than  anywhere  ebe;  it  abounds  in  fis- 
sures and  carerns,  in  which  spruigs  burst  fbrdi  sud-^ 
denlj,  and  streams  pursue  a  sabtenranean  course. 
But  the  sources  of  the  water  and  the  geobgical  for- 
mation of  the  country  wob,  at  the  moment,  matter? 
of  secondary  intetest  to  us.     The  great  point  was 
the  fact,  that  from  the  moment  when  the  Wells  in 
the  pla^sa  feO,  the  whole  viUage  turns  to  this  cave, 
and  four  or  five  months  in  the  year  derives^firom  this 
source  its  only  supply.    It  was  not,  as  at  Xcoch,  this 
resort  of  a  straggling  Indian,  nor,  as  at  Chack,  of  a 
small  and  inconsiderable  rancho.     It  was  the  sole 
and  only  watering  place  of  one  of  thd  most  thriving 
rillages  in^YttCafaln,  containing  a  population  of  sev- 
en thousand  souls ;  and  perhaps  even  this  was  sur- 
passed in  wonder  by  the  fact  that;  though^fbr  kn  un- 
known length  of  time,  and  through  a  great  portion 
of  the  year,  files  of  Indians,  men  and  women,  are 
going  out  every  day  with  cantaros  on  their  backs, 
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and  retarning  with  water,  and  though  the  fame  of 
the  Caeva  of  Bolonchen  extends  throughout  Yuca- 
tan, firom  the  best  information  we  could  procure,  not 
a  white  man  in  the  village  had  ever  explored  it. 

We  returned  to  the  casa  real,  made  a  lavation, 
which  we  much  needed,  and  went  over  to  the  cura's 
to  dine.  If  he  had  not  reminded  us  beforehand  that 
it  was  Friday  and  Lent,  we  should  not  have  discov- 
ered it  In  fact,  we  were  not  used  to  dainties,  and 
perhaps  the  good  cura  thought  we  had  never  dined 
before.  It  was  not  in  nature  to  think  of  moving  that 
afternoon,  and,  besides,  we  were  somewhat  at  a  loss 
what  to  do.  The  cura  had  unsettled  our  plans.  He 
had  made  inquiries,  and  been  informed  that  there 
were  no  ruins  at  Ban  Antonio,  but  only  a  cueva,  and 
we  had  had  enough  of  these  to  last  us  for  some  time ; 
moreover,  he  advised  us  of  other  ruins,  of  which  we 
had  not  heard  before.  These  were  on  the  rancho 
of  Santa  Ana,  belonging  to  his  friend  Don  Antonio 
Cerbera,  the  alcalde.  Don  Antonio  had  never  seen 
them,  but  both  he  and  the  cura  said  they  mtended  to 
visit  them ;  and  they  spoke  particularly  of  a  casa  cer- 
rada,  or  closed  house,  which,  as  soon  as  the  dry  sea- 
son came  on,  they  intended  to  visit  con  bombas,  to 
blow  it  up !  The  cura  was  so  bent  upon  our  visit- 
ing this  place,  that  almost  in  spite  of  ourselves  we 
were  turned  in  that  direction. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Departure  fron^Bolonchen. — Lose  the  Road.— Sugar  Ranclio. — A, 
new  Section  of  Country.-^Rancho  of  Santa  Ro8a.-^Annoy- 

,  ance  from  Fleaa.— Visit  to  the  Ruins  of  Labphak.— A  lofty 
Structure.— Apartments,  &c.— Staircases.— *Doorwa3rs.— Inter- 
esting Discovery.— Courtjard. — Square  Building  on  the  second 
Terrace. — Ornaments  in  Stucco.— Oblong  Building  on  the  thiid 
Terrace. — Colossal  Figures  and  Ornaments. — Centre  Apart- 
ment.—Tokens  of  recent  Occupation. — Gromid  Plan  of  the  low- 
er Range  of  Apartments.— Sculptured  Bas-reliefs.— Buflders 
adapted  their  Style  to  the  Materials  at  Hand.— Abode  at  die 
Ruins.- Wants. — ^BCoonlightScene.— 4^alnting.— OircularHoles. 
— Range  of  Buildings. — Staircases. — Ornaments  in  Stucco.^- 
Rain.— Loye  of  the  MaryeUous. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  resmned  oar  jonrney. 
On  leaving  the  village  we  were  soon  again  in  the 
wilderness.  Albino  remained  behind  to  breakfast ; 
we  had  not  gone  far  before  we  came  to  a  fork  of  the 
road,  and  took  one  of  the  branches,  by  which  we 
missed  oar  way,  and  rode  on  over  a  great  plain  cov- 
ered with  bashes  above  oar  horses'  heads,  the  path 
finally  becoming  so  completely  choked  ap  that  it 
was  impossible  to  continue.  We  tamed  back  and 
took  another ;  and,  keeping  as  near  as  possible,  by 
the  compass,  what  we  anderstood  to  be  the  direc- 
tion, came  oat  upon  a  muddy  aguada,  covered  with 
weeds,  and  beyond  this  a  sugar  rancho,  the  first  we 
had  seen  in  Yucatan,  indicating  that  we  were  enter- 
II  14 
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ing  a  different  section  of  country.  We  had  esca- 
ped the  region  of  eternal  stones,  and  the  soil  was 
rich  and  loamy.  A  league  beyond  this  we  reached 
the  rancho  of  Santa  Rosa.  It  was  a  very  rare  thing 
in  this  country  to  notice  any  place  for  its  beauty  of 
3itaation,  but  we  were  struck  with  this,  though  per- 
haps its  beauty  consisted  merely  in  standing  upon  a 
slight  elevation,  and  commanding  a  view  of  an  open 
country. 

The  major  domo  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
object  of  our  visit.  The  ruins  were  about  two 
leagues  distant,  but  he  had  never  seen  then;^  and 
had  no  great  opinion  of  ruins  generally.  He  imme- 
diately sent  out,  however,  to  notify  the  Indians  to 
be  on  the  ground  in  the  morning,  and  during  the 
evening  he  brought  in  one  who  was  to  be  our  guide. 
By  way  of  getting  some  idea  of  the  mins,  we 
showed  him  some  of  Mr.  Oatfaerwood^s  drawings, 
and  asked  him  if  his  bore  any  resemblance  to  them. 
He  looked  at  them  all  attentively,  and  pointed  to  th6 
blanks  left  for  the  doorways  as  tiie  points  of  resem- 
blance ;  from  his  manner  we  got  the  impression  that 
we  should  have  to  thank  the  cora  for  a  bootless 
irisit 

Tlie  night  at  this  rancho  was  a  memorable  one. 
We  were  so  scourged  by  fleas  that  sleep  was  im- 
possible. Mr.  €aEdierwood  and  Dr.  Cabot  resorted 
to  the  Central  American  practice  of  sewng  up  the 
isheets  iato  a  bag,  and^  afi  night  we  were  in  a  fever. 

The nextmomingwiB  started  for  the  namiof  Lai)« 
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phak,  taking  care  to  carry  our  luggage  with,  us,  and  not 
inteading,  under  any  circusistaiicesyto  return.  The 
major  domo  accompanied  us.  It  wis  luxurious  to  ride 
on  a  road  free  fiom  stones.  In  an  hoar  we  entered 
a  forest  of  fine  trees,  and  a  league  beyond  found  a 
party  of  Indians,  who  pointed  us  to  a  narrow  path 
just  opened,  wilder  than  anything  we  had  y^  travel- 
led. After  following  this  some  distance,  the  Indians 
stopped,  and  made  signs  to  us  to  dismount  Secu- 
ring the  horses,  and  again  following  the  Indians,  in 
a  few  minutes  we  saw  peermg  through  the  trees  th^ 
white  front  of  a  lofty  building,  which,  in  the  imper- 
feet  view  we  had  of  it,  seemed  the  grandest  we  had 
seen  in  the  country.  It  had  three  stories,  the  up- 
permost consisting  of  a  bare  dead  wall,  without  any 
doorways,  being,  the  Indians  told  us,  the  casa  oerra- 
da,  or  closed  house,  which  the  cuta  and  alcalde 
intended  to  open  con  bomba&  The  whole  build^ 
ing,  with  all  its  terraces,  was  overgrown  with  gigao<* 
tic  trees.  The  Indians  cutting  a  path  along  the 
front,  we  moved  cm  from  door  to  door,  and  wran- 
dered  through  its  desolate  chambers.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  country  we  found  interior  staircases, 
one  of  which  was  entire,  every  step  being  in  its 
place.  The  stones  were  worn,  and  we  almost  ex- 
pected to  see  the  foot-prints  of  the  former  occu- 
pants. With  hurried  interest  we  moved  on  fill  we 
reached  the  top.  This  commanded  an  extensive 
Tiew  over  a  great  wooded  and  desolate  plain,  to 
which  the  appearance  of  the  heavei^  gave  at  the 
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moment  an  air  of  additional  dreariness.  The  sky 
was  orercasty  and  portended  the  coming  of  another 
Norte.  The  wind  swept  over  the  rained  building, 
so  that  in  places  we  were  obliged  to  cling  to  the 
branches  of  the  trees  to  save  ourselves  from  falling. 
An,  eagle  stayed  his  fli^t  through  the  air  and  hov- 
ered over  our  heads.  At  a  great  height  Doctor  Ca- 
bot recognised  it  as  one  of  a  rare  species,  the  first 
which  he  had  seen  in  the  country,  and  stood  with  his 
gun  ready,  hoping  to  carry  it  home  with  him  as  a 
memorial  of  the  place ;  but  the  proud  bird  soared 
away. 

It  seemed  almost  sacrilege  to  disturb  the  repose  in 
which  this  building  lay,  and  to  remove  its  burial 
shroud,  but  soon,  amid  the  ringing  of  the  axe  and 
machete,  and  the  cradi  of  falling  trees,  this  feeling 
wore  away..  We  had  thirty  Indians,  who,  working 
under  the  direction  of  the  major  domo,  were  equal 
to  forty  or  fifty  in  our  hands,  and  there  was  the 
most  glorious  excitement  I  had  experienced  in  walk- 
ing along  these  terraces,  with  Albmo  and  the  ma- 
jor domo  to  convey  my  directions  to  the  Indians. 
Indeed,  I  can  hardly  imagine  a  higher  excitement 
than  to  go  through  that  country  with  a  strong 
force,  time,  and  means  at  command,  to  lay  bare  the 
whole  region  in  which  so  many  ruined  cities  are 
now  buried. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Catherwood,  still  an  inva- 
lid, and  deprived  of  sleep  the  night  before,  had  his 
hammock  slung  in  an  apartment  at  the  top  of  the 
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building.  By  afternoon  the  clearing  was  finished, 
and  be  made  his  drawing,  which  appears  in  the  en- 
graving opposite. 

The  lowest  range  or  story  is  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  feet  in  length.  The  roof  and  a  portion 
of  the  facade  have  Men,  and  almost  buried  the  cen- 
tre doorways.  The  apartments  containing  the  stair- 
cases are  indicated  in  a  plan  hereinafter  presented. 
Each  staircase  consists  of  two  flights,  with  a  plat- 
form at  the  head  of  the  first,  which  forms  the  foot 
of  the  second,  and  they  lead  out  upon  the  roof,  un- 
der the  projection  which  stands  like  a  watch-tower 
in  the  wall  of  the  second  range,  and  from  this  range 
two  interior  staircases  lead  out  in  the  same  way  to 
the  platform  of  the  third. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  in  the  second  and 
third  ranges  there  are  no  openings  of  any  kind  ex- 
cept those  at  the  head  of  the  staircases,  but  simply 
a  plain,  solid  wall.  At  first  sight  of  this  wall  we 
thought  we  had  really  at  last  found  a  casa  cerrada, 
and  almost  wished  for  the  cura  with  his  bombas. 
The  major  domo,  looking  up  at  it,  called  it  so  ;  but 
it  seemed  strange  that  such  a  character  had  ever 
been  ascribed  to  it ;  for,  barely  working  our  way 
round  the  platform  of  the  terrace,  we  found  ranges 
of  doorways  opening  into  apartments,  and  that  this 
was  merely  what  we  had  often  seen  before,  a  back 
wall  without  doors  or  windows.  And  we  made  an- 
other much  more  interesting  and  important  discov- 
ery.    The  elevation  which  we  came  upon  first,  fa- 
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bing  the  ^a^t,  imd  shown  in  the  engraving,  noble 
And  majestic  as  it  was,  was  actually  the  rear  of  the 
building,  and  the  fi  ont,  facing  the  east,  presented  the 
tottering  remains  of  the  grandest  structnre  that  now 
rears  its  ruined  head  in  tbe  forests  of  Yucatan. 

In  front  was  a  grand  courtyard,  with  ranges  of 
ruined  buildings,  forming  %  hollow  square,  and  in 
the  centre  a  gigantic  staircase  rose  from  the  court- 
yard to  the  platform  of  the  third  story.  On  the 
platform  of  the  second  terrace,  at  each  end,  stood  a 
high  square  building  like  a  tower,  with  the  remains 
of  rich  ornaments  in  stucco ;  and  on  the  platform 
of  the  third,  at  the  head  of  the  grand  staircase,  one 
on  each  side  of  it,  stood  two  oblong  buildings,  their 
facades  adorned  with  colossal  figures  and  ornaments 
in  stucco,  seemingly  intended  as  a  portal  to  the 
structure  on  the  top.  In  ascending  the  grand  stair<^ 
case,  cacique,  priest,  or  stranger  had  before  him  this 
gorgeously  ornamented  portal,  and  passed  through  it 
to  enter  the  centre  apartment  of  the  upper  story. 

This  apartment,  however,  does  not  correspond 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  approach,  and,  according 
to  our  understanding  of  proprieties,  the  view  of  it  is 
attended  with  disappointment.  It  is  twenty-three 
feet  long,  only  five  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  perfect- 
ly plain,  without  painting  or  ornament  of  any  kind 
But  in  this  lofty  chamber  were  strange  memorials, 
tokens  of  recent  occupation,  indicating,  amid  the  des- 
olation and  solitude  around,  that  within  a  few  years 
this  ruined  edifice,  from  which  the  owners  had  per- 
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haps  fled  in  terror,  or  beea  driven  by  the  sword,  had 
been  the  refuge  and  abode  of  man.  In  the  holes 
of  the  archway  were  poles  for  the  support  of  ham- 
mocks,  and  at  each  end  were  swinging  shelves  made 
of  twigs  and  rods.  When  the  cholera  swept  like  a 
scourge  over  this  isolated  country,  the  inhabitants  o( 
the  villages  and  ranchos  fled  for  safety  to  the  mount- 
ains and  the  v^ildemess.  This  desolate  building 
was  repeopled,  this  lofty  chamber  was  the  abode  of 
some  scared  and  stricken  family,  and  here,  amid 
hardships  and  privations,  they  waited  till  the  angel 
of  death  passed  by. 

The   engraving  which  follows  represents  the 
ground-plan  of  die  lower  range.     It  consists  of  ran* 
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ges  of  narrow  apartments  on  all  four  of  the  sides, 
op^iing  outward,  and  the  reader  vnll  see  that  it  has 
fitness,  and  uniformity  of  design  and  proportion. 
The  grand  staircase,  forty  feet  wide,  is  indicated  in 
the  engraving.     The  interior,  represented  in  blank, 
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forms  the  foundation  for  the  support  of  the  two  np* 
per  ranges.  It  is  cot  off  and  enclosed  on  all  sides 
by  the  inner  waU,  has  no  commonication  with  any 
of  the  apartments,  and  is  apparently  a  solid  mass. 
Whether  it  reaUy  is  solid  or  contains  apartments, 
remains,  as  in  other  stractares  of  the  same  kind, 
a  question  for  the  investigation  of  future  explorers. 
Under  the  circumstances  attending  our  visit,  we 
were  utterly  unable  to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind 

The  reader  will  notice  in  the  plan  two  places 
marked  ''sculptured  bas-reliefs."  In  these  places 
are  carved  tablets  set  in  the  wall,  as  at  Palenque, 
and,  except  at  Palenque,  this  was  the  only  place  in 
all  our  wanderings  in  which  we  found  bas-reliefs 
thus  disposed.  We  were  now  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Palenque,  though,  of  course,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  it ;  the  face  of  the  country  was  less  sto- 
ny, and  the  discovery  of  these  bas-relie&,  and  the  in- 
crease and  profusion  of  stuccoed  ornaments,  in- 
duced, the  impression  that,  in  getting  beyond  the 
great  limestone  surface,  the  builders  of  these  cities 
had  adapted  their  style  to  the  materials  at  hand,  un- 
til, at  Palenque,  instead  of  putting  up  great  facades 
of  rudely-carved  stone,  they  decorated  the  exterior 
with  ornaments  in  stucco,  and,  having  fewer  carved 
ornaments,  bestowed  upon  them  more  care  and  skill 

The  plate  opposite  represents  the  bas-reliefs  re- 
ferred to.  Though  resembling  those  at  Palenque  in 
general  character  and  detail  of  ornament,  they  are 
greatly  inferior  in  design  and  execution.  Stand- 
ing in  the  outer  wall,  they  are  much  defeced  and 
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worn ;  the  tablets  on  the  south,  both  in  the  drawing 
and  Dagaerreotype  view,  presented  a  confused  ap- 
pearance. Both  were  composed  of  separate  stones ; 
but  the  subjects  on  the  different  pieces  appeared,  In 
some  caseSy  to  want  adaptation  to  each  other,  and 
almost  suggested  the  belief  that  they  were  fragments 
of  other  tablets,  put  together  without  much  regard 
to  design  of  any  kind. 

Night  was  almost  upon  us  when  Albino  inquired 
in  what  apartment  he  should  hang  up  our  hammocks. 
In  the  interest  of  our  immediate  occupations  we  had 
not  thought  of  this;  a  buzsdng  in  the  woods  gave 
ominous  warning  of  moschetoes,  and  we  inclined  to 
the  highest  range ;  but  it  was  unsafe  to  carry  our 
things  up,  or  to  move  about  the  broken  terraces  in 
the  dark.     We  selected,  as  the  most  easy  of  access, 
the  rooms  indicated  in  the  engraving  by  the  second 
doorway  on  the  left,  which,  as  the  reader  may  see, 
was  partly  encumbered  in  front  by  the  ruins  of  the 
fa9ade  on  the  right.     We  secured  the   doorway 
against  moschetoes  with  the  black  muslin  used  for 
the  Daguerreotype  tekit.     The  kitchen  was  estab- 
lished in  the  corner  room,  and  as  soon  as  all  was 
arranged  we  called  in  the  servants,  and  associated 
them  with  as  in  an  interesting  and  extraordinary 
sitting,  as  a  committee  of  ways  and  means.     The 
horses  were  well  provided  for  in  the  way  of  green 
food,  for  many  of  the  trees  cut  down  were  noble  ra- 
mons,  but  there  was  neither  com  nor  water,  and  we 
were  equally  destitute  ourselves.    Except  our  sta* 
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pie  stock  of  ten,  coflee,  chocolate,  and  a  few  rolbr 
of  Boloncben  bread  (like  alt  the  bread  of  that  conn- 
try,  sweetened,  and  only  made  to  be  nsed  with  cho* 
colate),  WB  had  nothing.  Morning  would  break 
npon  US  withoot  materials  for  a  breakfast  Sum* 
marj  measures  were  necessary,  and  I  went  ont  to 
consalt  with  the  major  domo  and  the  Indians.  They 
had  made  a  clearing  near  the  horses,  had  their  ham^ 
mocks  swnng  under  the  trees,  and  a  large  fire  in 
the  centre.  All  vacated  their  hammocks,  and  were 
docile  as  doves  until  I  mentioned  the  necessity  of 
sending  immediately  for  provisions^  Completely 
the  creatures  of  habit,  used  to  ending  their  labours 
with  the  sun,  and  then  to  gossip  and  repose,  they 
could  not  bear  to  be  disturbed.  Money  was  no  ob- 
ject to  them ;  and  but  for  the  major  domo  I  should 
not  have  been  able  to  accomplish  anj^thing.  He 
selected  two,  each  of  whom  was  intrusted  with  part 
of  the  commission,  as  one  could  not  remember  all 
the  items,  and  a  written  memorandum  would,  of 
course,  be  of  no  use.  There  was  one  article,  the 
procuring  of  which  was  doubtful,  and  that  was  an 
olla,  or  earthen  pot,  for  cooking;  no  Indian  had 
more  than  one  in  his  hut,  and  that  was  always  in 
use.  Our  messengers  were  instructed  to  buy,  hire, 
or  beg,  or  get  in  any  other  way  their  ingenuity 
might  su^st,  but  not  to  come  back  withoot  one. 

Relieved  in  this  important  matter,  the  encamp- 
ment under  the  trees,  with  the  swarthy  figures  of 
the  Indians  Tigbted  by  the  fire,  presented  a  fine  speor 
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tacle,  and,  bat  for  tlie  app^ebension  of  moscbetoes,  I 
fibould  have  been  tempted  to  bang  up  mj  hammock 
among  tbem.  As  I  retained,  the  moon  was  beam- 
ing magnificently  over  the  clearing,  lighting  ap  the 
darkness  of  the  woods,  and  illuminating  the  great 
white  building  from  its  foundation  to  the  summit 

We  had  some  apprehensions  for  the  night  My 
hammock  was  swung  in  the  front  apartment  Di<> 
rectly  over  my  head,  in  the  layer  of  flat  stones  along 
the  arch,  was  the  dim  outline  of  a  fitdedred  painting 
like  that  first  seen  at  KewicL  On  the  watts  were 
the  prints  of  the  mysterious  red  hand,  and  around 
were  the  tokens  of  recent  occupation  before  referred 
to,  adding  strength  to  the  reflection  always  pressing 
upon  our  minds,  what  tales  of  fear  and  wonder  these 
old  walls,  could  they  speak,  might  disclose.  We  had 
a  large  fire  built  in  one  comer  of  the  apartment,  but 
we  heard  no  moschetoes,  and  there  w&e  no  fleas. 
During  the  night  we  all  woke  up  at  the  same  mo* 
ment,  only  to  congratulate  each  other  and  enjoy  the 
consciousness  of  feeling  ourselves  free  from  these 
little  nuisances. 

Our  first  business  the  next  morning  was  to  send 
our  horses  ofi*to  drink,  and  to  procure  water  for  our- 
selves, for  the  Indians  had  exhausted  all  that  was 
found  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks.  At  eleven  o'clock 
our  emissaries  returned  with  fowls,  €^,  tortillas, 
and  an  olla,  the  last  of  which  they  had  hired  for  a 
medio,  but  for  that  day  only. 

Except  a  small  ruined  structare  which  we  passed 
on  the  way  to  this  building,  as  yet  we  had  seen  only 
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this  one. with  the  ranges  around  the  coartyarcL  It 
was  clear  that  it  did  not  stand  alone ;  hot  we  were 
so  completdiy  bnried  in  the  woods  that  it  was  utter- 
ly impossible  to  know  which  way  to  turn  in  search 
of  othera.  In  making  our  clearing  we  had  stumbled 
upon  two  circular  holes,  like  those  found  at  Uxmal, 
which  the  Indians  called  chuhunes,  or  cisterns,  and 
which  they  said  existed  in  all  parts,  and  Doctor  Ca- 
bot, in  pursuit  of  a  bird,  had  found  a  range  of  build- 
ings at  but  a  short  distance,  disconnected  from  each 
other,  and  having  their  fa9ades  ornamented  with 
stucco. 

Going  out  to  the  path  from  which  we  had  turned 
off  to  reach  this  edifice,  and  proceeding  upon  it  a 
short  distance,  we  saw  through  the  trees  the  comer 
of  a  large  building,  which  proved  to  be  a  ^eat  par- 
allelogram, enclosing  a  hollow  square.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  front  range  a  grand  but  ruined  staircase 
ascended  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  building 
and,  crossing  the  flat  roof,  we  found  a  corresponding 
staircase  leading  down  into  the  courtyard.  The 
richest  ornaments  were  on  the  side  facing  the  court- 
yard, being  of  stucco^  and  on  each  side  of  the  stair- 
case were  some  of  new  and  curious  design,  but,  un- 
fortunately, they  were  all  in  a  ruinous  condition. 
The  whole  courtyard  was  oveiprown,  so  that  the 
buildings  facing  it  were  but  indistinctly  visible,  and 
in  some  places  not  at  alL 

In  the  afternoon  the  wind  increased  to  a  regular 
Norther,  and  at  night  all  the  Indians  were  driven  in 
Dy  the  rain. 
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ThS  next  day  the  rain  continued,  and  the  major 
domo  left  us,  taking  with  him  nearly  all  the  Indians. 
This  put  an  end  to  the  clearing,  Mr.  Catherwood 
had  a  recurrence  of  fever,  and  in  the  intervals  of 
sunshine  Dr.  Cabot  and  myself  worked  with  the  Da- 
guerreotype. 

In  the  mean  time,  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
water  and  necessaries,  we  found  our  residence  at 
these  ruins  uncomfortable.  Our  Indians,  whom  we 
had  engaged  to  carry  our  luggage,  complained  of  the 
detention,  and,  to  crown  our  troubles,,  die  owner  of 
the  olla  came,  and  insisted  upon  having  it  returned. 
Mr.  Catherwood,  too,  was  unable  to  work,  the 
woods  were  wet  with  the  rain,  and  we  considered 
it  advisable  to  change  the  scene.  There  is  no  place 
which  we  visited  that  we  were  so  reluctant  to  leave 
imfinished,  and  none  that  better  deserved  a  mooth^s 
exploration.  It  remains  a  rich  and  almost  unbrolwii 
field  for  die  future  explorer,  and,  diat  he  may  ^ve 
something  to  excite  his  imagination,  and,  at  the 
.  same  time,  to  show  that  the  love  of  the  marveyous 
is  mot  coined  to  any  one  country,  I  may  add  that, 
upon  the  strengdi  of  a  letter  of  mine  to  a  friend  in 
the  interior,  ^ving  an  account  of  the  discovery  of 
this  place,  and  mentioning  the  vestiges  of  mx  build- 
ings, we  faond,  on  our  return  to  Merida,  that  these 
six  had  gone  on  aocmBukdi^,  and  had  not  been 
fidrty  toought  to  a  «top  till  diey  liad  reobched  six 
hundred ! 

Vol.  IL— ¥  15 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Depaitnre  from  Labphak. — Sugar  Ranchos. — ^Hacienda  of  Jalasac 
'-CultiTation  of  Sugar.— Anothor  Raneho.— Its  neat  Appear- 
ance.—Seiu>r  Trego's  Establishment.— A  Well— Seybo  Trees. 
— Jooiney  resumed. — ^Village  of  Itmbide. — ^Its  Settlement  and 
rapid  Growth.— An  Acquaintance. — OppressiTe  Attentkms.^ 
Lunar  Rainbow. — ^Appearance  of  the  Village. — Bfound  of  Rii» 
ins.— Visit  to  the  Ruins  of  ZibOnocac.— A  WelL— A  long  Edi- 
fice—Lazy Escort.— An  anxious  Host.— Return  to  the  Village. 
— A  prosperous  Emigrant.T-A  Dinner. — ^Medical  Practice. — ^De- 
plorable Condition  of  the  Country  in  regard  to  Medical  Aid.— 
Second  Visit  to  the  Ruins. — ^Front  of  an  Edifice. — Square  Stnict- 
ures. — ^Interesting  Painting. — An  ancient  Well. — Mounds. — 
Vestiges  of  a  great  City. 

On  Thursday,  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  we 
broke  up  and  left  the  ruins.  A  narrow  path  brought 
us  out  into  the  camino  real,  along  which  we  passed 
several  small  ranchos  of  sugar-cane.  At  eleven 
o'clock  we  reached  the  hacienda  of  Jalasac,  the 
appearance  of  which,  after  a  few  days'  burial  in  the 
woods,  was  most  attractive  and  inviting;  and  here 
we  ventured  to  ask  for  water  for  our  horses.  The 
master  made  us  dismount,  sent  our  horses  to  an 
aguada,  and  had  some  oranges  picked  from  the  tree^ 
sliced,  and  sprinkled  with  sugar,  for  ourselves.  He 
told  us  that  his  establishment  was  nothing  compared 
with  Senor  Trego's,  a  league  distant,  whom,  he  said, 
we,  of  course,  knew,  and  would  doubtless  stop  with 
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a  few  days.  Not  remembering  ever  to  have  heard 
of  Senor  Trego  before,  we  had  not  formed  unalter- 
ably any  such  intention,  but  it  was  manifest  that  all 
the  world,  and  we  in  particular,  ought  to  know 
Sefior  Trego  ;  and  we  concluded  that  we  Would  do 
him  the  honour  of  a  visit  as  we  passed  through. 
This  gentleman  had  forty  criados,  or  servants,  en- 
gaged in  making  sugar.  And,  on  entering  the  sugar 
region,  I  may  suggest  that  Yucatan  seems  to  present 
some  advantages  for  the  cultivation  of  this  necessa- 
ry ;  not  in  the  interior,  on  account  of  the  expense 
of  transportation,  but  along  the  coast,  the  whole 
line  from  Campeachy  to  Tobasco  being  good  for 
that  purpose,  and  within  reach  of  a  fotpign  market. 
The  advantages  are,  first,  that  slave  labour  is  dis- 
pensed with,  and,  secondly  and  consequently,  no 
outiay  of  capital  is  necessary  for  the  purchase  of 
slaves.  In  Cuba  or  Lomsiana  the  planter  must 
reckon  among  his  expenses  the  interest  upon  the 
capital  invested  in  the  purchase  of  slaves,  and  the 
cost  of  maintaining  them.  In  Yucatan  he  has  to 
incur  no  outiay  of  capital ;  Indian  labour  is  consid- 
ered by  those  who  have  examined  into  the  subject 
in  Cuba,  as  about  the  same  with  that  of  the  negroes; 
and  by  furnishing  them  constant  emj^yment,  In- 
dians'can  be  procured  in  any  numbers  at  a  real  per 
day,  which  is  less  than  the  interest  upon  the  cost  of 
a  negro,  and  less  thsin  the  expense  of  maintaining 
him  if  he  Cost  nothing. 

Resuming  our  journey,  at  the  distance  of  a  league 
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We  reacked  enodier  ratckid^  wkich  would  have  been 
credilable  in  my  cbuntry  for  its  ueatiiess  and  ar- 
i^angement  Onr  road  ran  tkroogh  a  plasa,  or 
square,  widi  large  seybo  trees  in  tke  centre,  and 
neat  wbite  konses  on  all  d^  fides ;  and  before  tke 
door  of  ohe  of  tkem  we  saw  a  bone  and  c^ !  an 
evidence  of  civilization  wkick  we  kad  not  seen 
till  diat  time  in  tke  country.  Tkis  ccmld  be  no 
otker  tkan  Sellor  Trego's.  We  stopped  in  tke 
skade,  Setlor  Trego  came  out  of  ike  principal 
boQse,  told  tke  servants  to  take  our  korses,  and  said 
be  kad  been  expecting  ns  several  days.  We  were  a 
fittle  sorprised,  but,  as  we  were  Very  micettain  abont 
onr  cbances  for  a  dinner,  we  said  notbing.  Entering 
tke  koQse,  we  fell  into  fine  large  kammocks ;  and 
Senor  Trego  told  ns  that  we  weite  wefcome  on  onr 
own  accoQxit,  e^en  Iv^itboat  Ae  recommendation  of 
tke  padre  Rodrignez  of  Xui.  Tkis  gave  ns  a  key  to 
tke  mystery.  Tke  padre  Rodriguez  kad  given  ns  a 
letteir  to  some  one  on  this  road,  wkick  we  kad  ac- 
cidentally left  bekind,  and  did  not  know  tke  name 
of  tke  person  to  wkom  it  was  addressed ;  bm  we 
now  remembered  tkat  the  ctnra,  in  speaking  of  kirn, 
kad  said  deliberately,  as  if  feeling  the  fall  import  of 
kls  words,  tkat  ke  was  rick  and  kis  friend ;  and  we  re- 
membeired,  too,  tkat  the  padre  kad  frankly  read  to  ns 
tke  tetter  before  givteg  it,  in  i^ck,  not  to  complro- 
mise  kimself 'witk  a  rich  friend,  be  kad  recommend- 
ed ns  as  wortky  of  Sefior  Trtgo*s  best  offices  upon 
piyiikg  all  M^  and  i»xpen»es ;  btit  we  kad  rea- 
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son  to  beHeYO  that  tho  honest  padre  had  ceroiaed 
the  cufitoqi  of  more  poUsbed  landb^  and  that  hit  pji* 
vate  adricea  had  given  a  liberal  iaterpcetation  to  his 
cantioos  open  recommendation.  At  all  e?enlB»  8e- 
fior  Trego  made  as  feel  at  once  that  there  was  to 
be  no  reserve  in  his  hospitality ;  and  when  he  or- 
dered aome  lemonade  to  be  brought  in  immediate 
\jy  we  did  not  hesitate  to  soggeat  the  addition  of 
two  fowk  boiled,  with  a  little  rice  thrown  in* 

While  these  were  in  preparation,  Seior  Trego 
conducted  uaroiind  to  look  at  his  QstabUshment  He 
had  laige  sugar-works,  and  a  distillery  for  the  mann- 
factore  of  habanera ;  and  in  the  yard  of  the  latter 
was  a  collection  of  enonnons  black  hogs,  taking  a  si- 
esta in  a  great  pool  of  mud,  most  of  them  with  theur 
snonts  barely  above  water,  a  sublime  spectacle  for  one 
interested  in  their  hrd  and  tallow,  and  Se&or  Trego 
told  OS  that  in  the  evening  a  hqndred  more,  quite 
eqoal  to  these,  woiild  come  in  to  spramhte  for  their 
share  of  the  bed  To  us  the  principal  objects  of  in- 
terest were  in  the  sqn^re,  being  a  well«  covered  over 
and  dry,  dug  nearly  to  the  depth  of  six  hundred 
feet  without  reaching  water,  and  the  great  seybo 
trees,  which  had  been  planted  by  Seflor  Trego  him** 
self;  the  oldest  being  oi  but  twelve  yettra"  growth* 
and « more  extraordinary  for  its  rapid  luxuriance  than 
that  before  refened  to  as  existing  at  Ticul 

At  foi^r  o'clock  we  reampausd  our  journey,  and  to- 
ward darki  passing  aome  miserable  huts  in  the  sub- 
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iirb8»  we  reached  the  new  village  of  Itmhide,  stand- 
ing on  the  on^MMts  of  civiKxation,  the  great  point 
to  which  the  tide  of  emigration  was  rolling  the  Chi- 
cago of  Yucatan. 

The  reader  maj  not  consider  the  conntiy  throogh 
whidi  we  have  been  trarelling  as  orer^budened 
with  population,  bat  in  certain  parts^  particolarly  in 
the  district  of  Nohcacab,  the  people  did  so  consider 
it  Crowded  and  oppressed  hj  the  large  landed  pro- 
prietors, many  of  the  enterpriang  yeomanry  of  this 
district  determined  to  seek  a  new  home  in  the  wil- 
derness. Bidding  &rewell  to  firiends  and  relatives, 
after  a  journey  of  two  dajrs  and  a  half  they  reached 
the  fertile  plains  of  Zibilnocac,  from  time  immemo- 
rial an  Indian  rancho.  Here  the  soil  belonged  to 
the  government ;  every  man  could  take  up  what  land 
he  pleased,  ftdl  scope  was  offered  to  enterprise,  and 
an  opportunity  for  development  not  afforded  by  the 
over-peopled  region  of  Nohcacab.  Long  before 
reaching  it  we  had  heard  of  this  new  pueblo  and  its 
rapid  increase.  In  five  years,  from  twenty-five  in- 
habitants it  had  grown  into  a  population  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  hundred ;  and,  familiar  as  we  were  with 
new  countries  and  the  magical  springing  up  of  cities 
in  the  vnldemess,  we  looked  forward  to  it  as  a  new 
object  of  curiosity  and  interest. 

The  approach  was  by  a  long  street,  at  the  head 
of  which,  and  in  the  entrance  to  the  plaza,  we  saw 
a  gathering,  which  in  that  country  seemed  a  crowd, 
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giying  an  indication  of  life  and  activity  not  usual  in 
the  older  villages ;  twt  drawing  nearer,  we  noticed 
that  the  crowd  was  stationary,  and,  on  reaching  it, 
we  found  that,  according  to  an  afternoon  custom, 
all  the  principal  inhabitants  were  gathered  around  a 
card-table,  playing  monte ;  rather  a  bad  symptom, 
but  these  hardy  jnoneers  exhibited  one  good  trait  of 
character  in  their  close  attention  to  the  matter  in 
hand.  They  gave  us  a  passing  glance  and  contin- 
ued the  game.  Hanging  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd,  however,  were  some  who,  not  having  the 
wherewithal  to  join  in  the  stakes,  bestowed  them- 
selves upon  us.  Among  them  was  one  who  claim- 
ed us  as  acquaintances,  and  said  that  he  had  been 
anxiously  looking  for  us.  He  had  kept  the  "run" 
of  us  as  far  as  Bolonchen,  but  had  then  lost  us 
entirely,  and  was  relieved  when  we  accounted  for 
ourselves  by  mentioning  our  disappearance  in  the 
woods  of  Labphak.  This  gentleman  was  about  fifty, 
dresped  in  the  light  costume  of  the  place,  with  straw 
hat  and  sandals,  and  it  was  no  great  recommenda- 
tion to  him  when  he  told  us  that  he  had  made  our 
acquaintance  at  Nohcacab.  He  was  an  emigrant 
from  that  place,  add  on  a  visit  when  he  saw  us  there. 
He  claimed  Dr.  Cabot  more  particularly  as  his  firiend, 
and  the  latter  remembered  receiving  ficom  him  some 
really  friendly  offices.  He  apologized  for  not  being 
able  to  show  us  many  attentions  at  that  place ;  it 
was  his  pueblo,  bntfhe  had  no  house  there;  this  was 
his  home,  and  l^ere  he  could  make  amends.     He 
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told  118  that  tins  was  a  new  village,  and  had  hat  few 
accommodatioBs;  the  casa  real  had  no  doon»  or  they 
were  not  yet  pm  <m.  He  undertook  to  provide  for 
ns,  however,  and  conducted  us  to  a  house  adjoining 
that  of  his  brother,  and  bdonging  to  the  latter,  <« 
the  comer  of  the  [daza.  It  had  a  thatched  rooC  and 
perhaps,  by  this  time,  the  floor  is  cemented;  bntthen 
it  was  covered  with  the  lime  and  earth  for  making 
the  cement,  taking  a  good  impres^on  from  every  foot- 
step, and  throwing  up  some  dust  It  was,  however, 
already  in  use  as  a  store-room  for  the  shop  on  the 
comer,  and  had  demijohns,  water-jars,  and  bundles 
of  tobacco  stowed  along  the  wall ;  the  middle  was 
vacant,  but  there  was  no  chair,  bench,  or  table ;  but 
by  an  energjstic  appeal  to  the  lookers-on  these  were 
obtained. 

Our  Nohcacab  friend  was  most  efficient  in  his  at- 
tentions, and,  in  fact,  constituted  himself  a  commit- 
tee to  receive  us;  and  after  repeating  frequently 
that  at  Nohcacab,  though  it  was  his  village,  he  had 
no  house,  &c.,  he  came  to  the  point  by  inviting  us 
forthwith  to  his  house  to  take  chocolate. 

Tired  of  the  crowd,  and  wanting  to  be  alone,  we 
declined,  and  unluckily  assigned  as  a  reason  that  we 
had  ordered  chocolate  to  be  prepared.  He  went 
away  with  the  rest,  but  very  soon  returned,  and  said 
tbat  we  had  given  him  a  bofetada,  or  rebuff,  and  had 
cheapened  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  people.  As 
he  seemed  really  hurt,  we  directed  our  preparations 
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tt>  be  diaooAtiniied,  and  wemt  with  him  to  his  house, 
where  we  had  a  cap  of  very  poor  chocolate,  which 
he  followed  op  b j  leMing  us  that  we  Must  eat  at  his 
house  daring  the  whole  of  oar  staj  in  die  village,^ 
aod  that  we  must  not  spend  a  cent  for  la  comida,  or 
food*  Our  daily  e^ipenses  at  Noheacab,  he  said, 
wer^  enormous ;  and  when  we  left  he  eteorted  as 
home,  carrying  with  him  a  little  earthen  vessel  con* 
taining  castor  oil  with  a  vdck  in  it,  and  said  we  must 
not  spend  ajoiy  money  for  candles,  and  again  came 
to  the  point  by  insisting  upon  our  promising  to  dine 
at  his  house  the  next  day. 

In  the  mean  time  Albino  had  inquired  him  out^  and 
we  found  that  we  had  seeared  a  valuable  acquaint^ 
ance.  Don  Juan  was  one  of  the  oldest  settlers, 
and  one  of  the  most  influential  inhabitants.  He 
was  not  then  in  public  office,  but  he  was  highly  con- 
nected. One  of  his  brothers  was  first  alcalde,  and 
another  keeper  of  the  gambling-table. 

We  considered  his  attentions  for  the  evening  at 
an  end,  but  in  a  short  time  he  entered  abruptly,  and 
with  a  crowd  at  his  heels.  This  time  he  was  really 
welcome,  for  he  called  us  out  to  look  at  a  lunar  rain 
bow,  which  the  people,  looking  at  it  ih  connexion 
with  our  visit  and  its  strsmge  objects,  considered 
rather  ominous,  and  Don  Juan  himself  was  not  en- 
tirely at  ease ;  but  it  did  not  disturb  the  gentlemen 
around  the  gambling-table,  who  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  avoid  the  night  air,  moved  undw  the  shed 

Vot.  U.~Z 
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of  the  proprietor,  Don  Juan's  brother  and  oar  land- 
lord. 

The  next  morning  a  short  time  enabled  ns  to  see 

^  all  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  new  village  of 
Iturbide.  Five  years  before  the  plough  had  ran 
over  the  ground  novir  occupied  by  the  plaza,  or, 
more  literally,  as  the  plough  is  not  known  in  Yuca- 
tan, the  plaza  is  on  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by 
an  old  milperia,  or  cornfield.  In  those  andent  days 
it  was  probably  enclosed  by  a  bush  fence ;  now,  at 
one  comer  rises  a  thatched  house,  with  an  arbour 
before  it,  and  a  table  under  the  arbour,  at  which,  per- 
haps, at  this  moment  the  principal  inhabitants  are 
playing  monte.  Opposite,  on  the  other  comer, 
stood,  and  still  stands  if  it  has  not  fallen  down,  a 
casa  de  paja  (thatched  house)  fit)m  which  the 
thatching  had  been  blown  away,  and  in  which 
were  the  undisposed-of  remains  of  an  ox  for  sale. 
Along  the  sides  were  whitewashed  huts,  and  on  one 
comer  a  large,  neat  house,  belonging  to  our  friend 
Senof  Trego ;  then  a  small  edifice  with  a  cross  in 
the  roof,  marking  it  as  a  church;  and,  finally,  an 
open  casa  publica,  very  aptly  so  called,  as  it  had  no 
doors.  Such  are  the  edifices  which  in  five  years 
have  sprung  up  in  the  new  village  of  Iturbide ;  and 
attached  to  each  house  was  a  muddy  yard,  where 
large  black  pigs  were  wallowing  in  the  mire,  the 

r  special  objects  of  their  owner's  care,  soon  to  become 
large  black  hogs,  and  to  bring  ten  or  twelve  dollars 
a  piece  in  the  Campeachy  market.     But,  interesting 
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as  it  is  to  watch  the  march  of  improvement,  it  was 
not  for  these  w^  had  oome  to  Iturbide.  Within  the 
plaza  were  memorials  of  older  and  better  times,  in^ 
dicatipns  of  a  more  ingenious  people  than  the  civ- 
ilized whites  by  whom  it  is  now  occupied.  At  one 
end  was  a  mound  of  rains,  which  had  once  support- 
ed an  ancient  buildiiig ;  and  in  the  centre  was  an 
ancient  well,  unchanged  from  the  time  of  its  con* 
straction,  and  then,  as  for  an  unknown  length  of 
time  before,  supplying  water  to  the  inhabitants. 
There  could  be  no  question  about  the  antiquity  of 
this  well  'r  the  people  all  said  that  it  was  a  work  of 
the  antiguos,  and  paid  respect  to  it  and  valued  it 
highly  on  that  account,  for  it  had  saved  them  the 
labour  and  expense  of  digging  a  new  one  for  them- 
selves. 

It  was  about  a  yard  and  a  quarter  wide  at  the 
month,  and  seven  or  eight  yards  in  depth,  circular, 
and  constructed  of  stones  laid  without  plaster  or  ce- 
ment of  any  kind.  The  stones  were  all  firmly  in 
their  places,  and  had  a  polish  which^  with  creases 
made  by  ropes  in  the  platform  at  the  top,  indicated 
the  great  length  of  time  that  water  had  been  drawn 
from  it. 

Besides  these  memorials,  from  a  street  communi- 
cating with  the  plaza  we  saw  a  range  of  great 
mounds,  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Zibilnocac, 
which  had  brought  us  to  Iturbide. 

Don  Juan  was  ready  to  accompany  us  to  the 
ruins,  and  while  he  was  waiting  at  our  door,  one 
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person  and  another  came  along  and  joined  him,  un«9 
til  we  had  an  assemblage  of  all  the  re^ctable  citr 
izeiu^  sqiparently  just  risen  fircmi  the  ganibling-table» 
of  waa  and  miseratfle  aspect,  and,  though  they  had 
ponchas  wrapped  about  them,  duvering  with  cold. 

Oft  the  way  to  the  ruins  we  passed  another  an* 
cient  well,  of  the  same  consKruction  with  that  in  the 
phb&a,  but  filled  up  with  rubbish,  and  useless.  The 
Indiaiis  called  it  8tu-*kura»  from  a  subject  familiar 
to  them,  and  presenting  not  a  bad  idea  of  a  useless 
well ;  the  word  meaning  a  calabash  with  the  seeds 
dried  up.  A  short  walk  thought  us  into  an  open 
country,  and  among  the  towmng  ruins  of  another 
ancient  city.  The  field  was  in  many  places  clear 
of  trees,  wd  covered  only  with  plantations  of  to<^ 
bacco,  and  studding  it  all  over  were  lofty  ranges  and 
mounds,  eoshrouded  in  woods,  through  which  white 
masses  of  stone  were  glimmering,  and  rising  in  such 
quick  succession,  and  so  many  at  once,  that  Mr. 
Gatherwood,  in  no  good  condition  for  work,  said, 
almost  despondingly,  that  the  labours  of  Uxmal  were 
to  be^n  again. 

Among  them  was  one  long  edifice,  having  at  each 
end  what  seemed  a  tower;  and,  attended  by  our 
numerous  escort,  we  approached  it  first  It  was 
difficult  to  imagine  wluit  could  have  procured  us 
the  honour  of  their  company.  They  evidently 
took  no  interest  in  the  ruins,  could  give  us  no  inform 
mation  about  them,  nor  ev^i  knew  the  paths  that 
led  to  them;  and  we  could  not  flatter  oursdbres  that 
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11  wtt  fbir  die  pletture  4>f  ow  Bodety.  The  1)iiild* 
i)^  befiMre  us  was  more  ramed  than  it  seemed  from 
a  <fista]>»^e»  but  iti  some  rei^eett  it  diSkrei  from  afl 
the  othefs  we  had  seen.  It  reqmied  muefa  citeariDg ; 
and  when  this  was  signified  to  omr  attendancs^  we 
fimistd  thttt  among  diem  all  theie  was  not  a  siifgte 
machete.  Geneirally,  on  these  oecasionB,  there  wws 
some  who  wete  readj  to  work,  and  even  on  the 
look-OQt  fer  a  jeb ;  hat  aosMttg  these  thriving  pec^k 
there  was  tfot  one  who  cared  to  kbow  in  any  ^a^ 
pftoity  bat  ^t  ti  a  ieoker-<in.  A  few,  howevei; 
were  picked  oi;^  as  by  general  consent  the  proper 
persons  to  work,  npon  whom  afl  the  rest  fell  axid 
drove  them  to  the  viHage  for  their  machetes.  At 
^e  same  dme,  many  of  those  who  remained  look 
advantage  of  the  <^portcmity  to  ovder  their  bieak 
fiist  sei^  oc^  and  all  sat  down  «o  wait  Mr.  Oadi- 
erwood,  already  nnweB,  wormed  by  their  chatierkig, 
lay  down  in  his  poncha  on  the  ^tmd,  siid  fiaially 
became  so  ill  that  he  retamed  to  the  house.  In  die 
mean  time  I  went  to  the  foot  of  the  building,  wbetiS) 
after  loitering  more  than  an  hoar,  I  heard  a  move- 
ment overhead,  and  bitpv  a  little  boy  of  abont  dmr- 
teen  cutting  among  the  Immches  of  a  tree.  Half  a 
dozen  men  placed  themselves  idtfain  his  faeariii^ 
and  gave  him  direction  to  mch  an  estent  tduit  Z 
was  obliged  to  teB  thfem  I  was  competent  to  direct 
one  such  lad  myseif  in  a  lilde  ^1^  ttaolher 
lad  of  abont  fifteen  johied  Um,  and  for  some  thne 
these  boys  were  the  only  persons  at  work,  y/f^k 
II  16 
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lazy  beggars  were  croocbing  on  every  projectmg 
stone,  industriously  engaged  in  looking  at  them. 
Finally^  one  man  came  along  with  his  machete,  and 
then  others,  until  five  were  at  work.  They  were 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  but  to  the 
last  there  were  some  trees,  obstructing  the  view  of 
particular  parts,  which  I  could  not  get  cut  down. 
All  this  time  the  spectators  remained  looking  on  as 
if  in  expectation  of  some  grand  finale ;  toward  the 
.  last  they  began  to  show  symptoms  of  anxiety,  and 
during  this  time,  through  the  unintentional  instru- 
mentality of  Don  Juan,  I  had  made  a  discovery. 
The  fame  of  the  Daguerreotype,  or  la  machina,  had 
reached  their  ears,  greatly  exaggerated.  They,  of 
course,  knew  but  little  about  it,  but  had  come  out 
with  the  expectation  of  seeing  its  miraculous  pow- 
ecs  exercised.  If  die  reader  be  at  all  malicious,  he 
will  sympathize  in  my  satbfaction,  when  all  was 
cleared  and  ready  to  be  drawn,  in  paying  the  men 
and  walking  back  to  the  village,  leaving  them  sitting 
on  the  stones. 

The  untoward  circumstances  of  the  morning 
threw  Don  Juan  into  a  somewhat  anxious  state ;  he 
had  incurred  the  expense  of  preparations,  and  was  un- 
certain whether  we  intended  to  do  him  the  honour 
of  dining  with  him ;  apprehensive  of  another  bofe* 
tada,  he  was  afiraid  to  mention  the  subject,  but  on 
reaching  his  house  he  sent  to  give  notice  that  din- 
ner was  ready,  and  to  inquire  when  he  should  send 
it  to  us.     To  make  amends,  and  again  conciliate, 
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we  answered  that  we  would  dine  at  his  house, 
which  he  acknowledged  through  Albino  as  a  much 
higher  honour. 

His  house  was  on  the  principal  street,  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  plaza,  and  one  of  the  first  erected, 
and  the  best  in  the  place.  He  had  been  induced  to 
settle  in  Iturbide  on  account  of  the  facilitie$  and  priv- 
ileges offered  by  the  goyemment,  and  the  privilege 
which  he  seemed  to  value  most  was  that  of  selling 
out.  As  he  told  us  himself,  when  he  came  he  was 
not  worth  a  medio,  and  he  seemed  reallj^to  have 
held  his  own  remarkably  welL  But  appearances 
were  deceitful,  for  he  was  a  man  of  property.  His 
house,  including  doors  and  a  partition  at  one  end, 
had  cost  him  thirty  dollars.  The  do^rs  and  parti- 
tion  his  neighbours  regarded  as  a  piece  of  preten- 
sion, and  he  himself  supposed  that  these  might  have 
been  dispensed  with,  but  he  had  no  children,  and 
did  not  mind  the  expense.  At  one  end  of  the  room 
was  a  rude  frame,  supporting  the  image  of  a  tu- 
telary saint.  Near  it  was  a  stick  thrust  into  the 
mud  floor,  with  three  prongs  at  the  upper  end,  in 
which  rested  an  earthen  vessel  containing  castor 
oil,  with  a  wick  in  it,  to  light  up  the  mansion  at 
night;  a  sort  of  bar  with  bottles  containing  agua 
ardiente  flavoured  with  anise,  for  retailing  to  the 
Indians,  which,  with  a  small  table  and  three  ham- 
mocks, constituted  the  furniture  of  Don  Juan's  house 
These  last  served  for  chairs,  but  as  he  had  never  an- 
ticipated the  extraordinary  event  of  dining  three  per- 
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soaa,  they  ccMiId  not  be  brou^  into  right  joxtaposi* 
tion  to  the  taUe.  GoiiJBeqaeiitly,  we  sent  for  oar  two 
borrowed  chairs,  and,  with  the  table  m  front  of  one 
of  the  haannocks,  we  were  all  seated  except  oar  host, 
who  proposed  to  wait  apon  us.  There  was  one 
aristocratic  arrangement  in  Don  Jnan's  hoasehold* 
His  kitchen  was  on  the  odier  side  of  die  street,  a 
rickety  old  frame  of  poles,  and  Don  Juan,  after  ran* 
ning  across  several  times,  bare-headed,  to  watdi  die 
progress  of  the  dinner,  returned  and  threw  himself 
into  a  hammock  a  litde  witidn  the  doorway,  crying' 
out  across  the  street,  *'  Trae  la  comida,  machad^i.'' 
"*  Bring  the  dinner,  girL"  The  first  coarse  incladed 
a  bowl  of  soup,  a  plate  of  rice,  and  three  spoons ; 
rather  an  alarming  intimation,  but  at  the  same  time 
rather  grand,  and  much  better  than  the  alternative 
that  sometimes  happened,  of  three  plates  and  one 
^oon,  or  none  at  all ;  and  all  apprehension  was  dis* 
sipated  by  the  reappearance  of  the  girl  with  another 
bowl  and  plate.  Don  Jnan  himself  followed  with 
each  hand  fall,  and  we  had  a  bowl,  plate,  imd  spoon 
apiece.  The  contents  disposed  of,  another  di&h  was 
served,  which,  by  counting  the  wings  and  legs,  we 
ascertained  to  be  the  substance  of  two  fowls ;  and 
while  attending  to  them,  we  were  engaged  in  the 
friendly  office,  which  guests  bat  rarely  do  for  their 
host,  of  calculating  the  expense  he  was  incutring. 
We  had  too  good  an  opinion  of  Don  Juan^s  shrewd- 
ness to  believe  that  he  was  making  this  lavish  ex- 
pendknre  in  mere  wasntonaess,  and  wondered  what 
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he  coald  expect  to  get  out  6f  us  in  wtunL  ^  We  had 
hardly  begun  to  speculate  upon  fhis  ^en,  as  if 
knowing  what  was  passing  in  our  minds,  he  called 
in  his  wife,  a  respectable-looking  elderly  person,  and 
disclosed  another  design  upon  the  Daguerreotype. 
At  Nohcacab  he  had  heard  of  portraits  being  taken, 
and  wanted  one  of  his  wifi^,  and  he  was  somewhat 
disappointed,  and,  perhaps,  went  over  the  calcdiltion 
we  had  just  made,  when  he  learned  that,  a$  there 
were  no  subjeets  on  which  it  could  be  used  to  ad- 
vaMage^  we  had  determined  not  to  open  the  appa^ 
rstus. 

But  he  did  not  iet  us  off  yet  His  next  attempt 
was  upon  Dr.  Cabot,  and  this,  too,  was  in  favour  of 
his  old  wife.  Taking  her  by  the  hand,  he  led  her 
before  the  doctor,  and,  with  an  earnestness  that  gave 
dignity  to  his  scanty  wearing  apparel,  and  ought  to 
have  found  its  way  to  the  depths  of  medical  science, 
explained  the  nature  of  her  maladies.  It  wa^  really 
a  delicate  case,  and  made  more  so  by  the  len^  ol 
time  that  had  elapsed  since  marriage.  No  such 
case  had  ever  occurred  in  my  practice,,  and  even 
I>octor  Cabot  was  at  a  loss: 

White  the  matter  was  under  discussion  several 
men  came  in.  No  doubt  they  had  all  received  a 
hint  to  drop  in  at  that  hour.  One  had  an  asthma, 
another  a  swelling,  and  there  were  so  many  of  Don 
Juan's  friends  afflicted  that  we  made  an  abrupt  re« 
treat. 

Vol.  IL~A  a 
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In  the  eTeniiig  Don  Joan's  brother,  the  alcalde, 
called  upon  Dr*  Cabot  for  advice  for  a  sick  child, 
which  the  coarse  he  was  porsoing  woaM  soon  have 
pat  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine.  Doctor  Cabot 
made  him  desist,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  so  orach 
better  that  all  the  people  conceived  a  good  opinion 
of  his  abilities,  and  determined  to  patronise  him  in 
earnest 

The  condition  of  the  whole  country  in  regard  to 
medical  aid  is  deplorable.  Except  at  Campeachy 
and  Merida  there  are  no  regalar  physicians,  nor 
even  apothecaries'  shops.  In  the  villages  v^here 
there  are  caras,  the  whole  duty  of  attending  the  sick 
devolves  upon  them.  They  have,  of  coarse,  no  reg- 
alar medical  education,  but  practise  upon  some  old 
treatise  or  manuscript  recipes,  and  even  in  their 
small  practice  they  are  trammelled  by  want  of  med- 
icines. But  in  villages  where  there  are  no  curas, 
there  is  no  one  to  prescribe  for  the  sick.  The  rich 
go  to  Campeachy  or  Merida,  and  put  themselves  un- 
der the  hands  of  a  physician ;  the  poor  linger  and 
die,  the  victims  of  ignorance  and  empiricism. 

Dr.  Cabot's  fame  as  a  curer  of  biscos  had  spread 
throughout  the  country,  and  whenever  we  reached 
a  village  there  was  a  curiosity,  which  threw  Mr. 
Catherwood  and  me  into  the  shade,  to  see  the 
medico.  Frequently  we  overheard  the  people  say, 
"  Tan  jpven,';  "  So  young :"  "  Es  muchacho,"  "  He 
is  a  boy ;"  for  they  associated  the  idea  of  age  with 
that  of  a  great  medico.    He  was  often  consulted  upon 
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cases  for  which  he  could  not  prescribe  with  any 
satisfaction.  Treatment  which  might  be  proper  at 
the  moment  might  not  answer  a  few  days  afterward, 
and  the  greatest  annoyance  was  that,  if  onr  travel- 
Ung  chest  coold  not  furnish  the  medicine,  the  pre- 
scription had  to  wait  an  opportunity  of  being  sent 
to  Merida ;  but  when  the  medicine  arrived,  the  case 
might  have  altered  so  much  that  this  medicine  had 
become  altogether  improper  for  it  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that,  in  general,  his  practice  gave  satisfac- 
tion, yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  were  complaints.  The  terms  could  not  well 
have  been  made  easier,  but  the  ground  of  dissatisfac- 
tion was,  that  he  did  not  always  furnish  medicine  as 
well  as  advice.  I  do  not  mention  this  reproachfully, 
however;  throughout  the  country  he  had  a  fair 
riiare  of  patronage,  and  the  run  reached  its  climax 
at  Iturbide.  Unluckily,  the  day  on  which  the  in- 
habitants resolved  to  take  him  up  in  earnest  it  rain- 
ed, and  we  were  kept  nearly  all  the  time  within 
doors,  and  there  were  so  many  applications  from 
men,  women,  and  children,  many  of  whom  came 
with  Don  Juan's  recommendation,  that  the  doctor 
was  seriously  annoyed.  Every  latent .  disease  was 
brought  out,  and  he  could  even  have  found  business 
in  prescribing  for  cases  that  might  possibly  occur,  as 
well  as  for  those  already  existing. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Catherwood  made  an  ef- 
fort to  visit  the  ruins.  Our  numerous  escort  of  the 
former  occasion  were  all  missing,  and,  except  an  In- 
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diaa  who  had  a  tobacco  patch  in  tiie  neighbourhood, 
we  were  entirely  alone.  This  Indian  held  an  nm* 
brella  over  Mr.  Catherwood's  head  to  protect  him 
from  the  son,  andt  while  making  the  drawing,  sev- 
eral times  he  was  obliged  by  weakness  to  lie  down 
and  rest  I  was  disheartened  by  the  spectacle.  Al* 
though,  considering  the  extent  of  illness  in  oar  par- 
ty, we  had  in  reality  not  lost  much  time,  we  had 
been  so  much  embarrassed,  and  it  was  so  disagree- 
able to  be  moving  along  with  this  constant  liability 
to  fever  and  ague,  that  here  I  felt  very  much  dis^ 
posed  to  break  up  the  expedition  and  go  home,  bat 
Mr.  Cath^rwood  persisted. 

The  plate  opposite  represents  the  front  of  this 
building.  It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-feur  feet  in 
front  and  twenty  feet  seven  inches  in  depth.  It  dif- 
fered in  form  from  any  we  had  seen^  and  had  square 
structures  rising  in  the  centre  and  at  each  end,  as 
seen  in  ruins  in  the  engraviug ;  these  were  called 
toM^ers,  and  at  a  distance  had  that  appearance. 
The  facades  of  the  towers  were  all  ornamented  with 
sculptured  stone.  Several  of  the  apartments  had 
tobacco  leaves  spread  out  in  them  to  dry.  In  the 
centre,  one  apartment  was  encumbered  with  rubbiah, 
cutting  off  the  light  from  the  door,  but  in  the  obscu- 
rity we  saw  on  one  of  the  stones,  along  the  layer  in 
the  arch,  the  dim  outline  of  a  painting  like  that  at 
Kewick ;  in  the  adjoining  apartment  were  the  re- 
mains of  paintings,  the  mostinterestiog,  except  those 
near  the  village  of  Xul,  that  we  had  met  with  in  the 
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country^  and,  lil^e  those»  in  position  sad  general 
effect  reminding  me  of  processioBs  in  Egyptian 
tombs.  The  colour  of  the  flesh  was  red,  as  was  al- 
ways the  case  with  the  Egyptians  in  representing 
their  own  people.  Unfortunately,  they  were  too 
mnch  mutilated  to  be  drawn,  and  seemed  surviving 
the  general  wreck  only  to  show  that  these  aboriginal 
builders  had  possessed  more  skill  in  the  least  endu* 
ring  branch  of  the  graphic  art 

The  first  accounts  we  heard  of  these  ruins  date 
back  to  the  time  of  my  first  visit  to  Nohpat  Among 
the  Indians  there  at  work  was  one  who,  while  we 
were  lunching,  sitting  apart  under  a  tree,  mentioned 
these  ruins  in  exaggerated  terms,  particularly  a  row 
of  painted  soldiers,  as  he  called  them,  which,  from  his 
imperfect  description,  I  supposed  might  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  stuccoed  figures  on  the  fironts  ot 
the  buildings  at  Falenque;  but,  on  pushing  my  in- 
quiries, he  said  these  figures  carried  muskets,  and 
was  so  pertinacious  on  this  point  that  I  concluded 
he  waa  either  talking  entirely  at  random,  or  of  the 
remains  of  old  Spanish  structures.  I  noted  the 
place  in  my  memorandum-book,  and  having  had  it 
for  a  long  time  upon  our  minds,  and  received  more 
different  accounts  of  it  than  of  any  other,  none 
proved  more  unlike  what  we  expected  to  find.  We 
looked  for  few  remains,  but  these  distinguished  for 
their  beauty  and  ornament,  and  high  state  of  pres- 
ervation, instead  of  which  we  found  an  inunense 
field,  grand,  imposing,  and  interestiug  firom  its  vast- 
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ness,  bat  all  so  niuied  diat,  with  the  ezcepti<m  of 
this  one  bnUding,  little  of  the  detail  could  be  discoy- 
ered. 

Back  of  this  boildiog,  or,  rather,  on  the  other 
front,  was  a  thriving  tobacco  patch,  the  only  thri* 
ving  thing  we  saw  at  Itarfaide ;  and  on  the  border 
another  ancient  well,  now,  as  in  ages  past,  fomish- 
ing  water,  and  from  which  the  Indian  attending  the 
tobacco  patch  gave  as  to  drink.  Beyond  were  tow- 
ering mounds  and  vestiges,  indicating  the  existence 
of  a  greater  city  than  any  we  had  yet  encountered. 
In  wandering  among  them  Dr.  Cabot  and  myself 
counted  thirty-three,  all  of  which  had  once  held 
buildings  aloft.  The  field  was  so  open  that  they 
were  all  comparatively  easy  of  access,  but  the 
mounds  themselves  were  overgrown.  I  clambered 
up  them  till  the  work  became  tiresome  and  unprof- 
itable; they  were  all,  as  the  Indians  said,  puras 
piedras,  pure  stones ;  no  baildings  were  left;  all  had 
fallen;  and  though,  perhaps,  more  than  at  any 
other  place,  happy  that  it  was  our  fortune  to  wan- 
der among  these  crumbling  memorials  of  a  once 
poweHul  and  mysterious  people,  we  almost  mourned 
that  our  lot  had  not  been  cast  a  century  sooner, 
when,  as  we  believed,  all  these  edifices  were  entire. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

End  of  Journey  in  this  Direction. — Lake  of  Peten.— Probable  Ex- 
istence of  Rains  tn  tbe  Wildemess.-^IsUnds  in  the  Lake  of  Pe- 
ten.— Peten  Grande.—Mission  of  two  Mobka.-M3reat  Idol  of  the 
Figure  of  a  Horse.-^-Broken  by  the  Monks,  who  in  OoQsequence 
are  obliged  to  leave  the  Island. — Second  Mission  of  the  Monks. 
-—Sent  away  by  the  Indians. — Expedition  of  Don  Martin  Ursua. 
— Arrival  at  the  Island. — ^Attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  are  de- 
feated.—Don  Martin  takes  Possession  of  Itza»— Temples  and 
Idols  of  the  Indians.—Destroyed  by  the  Spaniards.— Flight  of 
the  Indians  into  the  Wilderness.— Preparations'. — Illness  of  Mr. 
Catherwood.— Effects  of  Gambliqg.— From  tiie  Church  to  the 
Gaming-table.— How  People  Live  at  Iturbide. — ^Departure.— 
Rancho  of  Noyaxche. 

Our  journey  iir  this  direction  is  now  ended.  We 
were  on  the  frontier  of  the  inhabited  part  of  Yuca- 
tan, and  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  last  village. 
Beyond  was  a  wilderness,  stretching  off  to  the  Lake 
of  Feten,  and  that  region  of  Lacandones^  or  unbap- 
tized  Indians,  in  which,  according  to  the  suggestion 
made  in  my  previous  volumes,  lay  that  mysterious 
city  never  reached  by  a  white  man,  but  still  occu- 
pied by  Indians  precisely  in  the  sa^me  state  as  before 
the  discovery  of  America;  During  my  sojourn  in  Yu- 
catan, my  account  of  this  city  was  published  in  one 
of  thaMerida  papers,  and  among  intelligent  persons 
there  was  a  universal  belief  that  beyond  the  Lake 
of  Peten  there  was  a  region  of  unconverted  Indians 
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of  whom  nothing  was  known.  We  had  been  mo- 
ving on  in  the  track  of  ruined  cities.  A  venerable 
ecclesiastic  in  Merida  had  furnished  me  with  an 
itinerary  of  the  journey  through  the  wilderness  to 
the  Lake  of  Peten,  and  I  had  some  hope  of  being 
led  on  from  place  to  place  until  we  should  reach  a 
point  which  might  unravel  all  mystery»  and  establish 
a  counecting  link  between  the  past  and  present; 
but  this  hope  was  accompanied  by  a  fear,  and,  per- 
haps fortunately  for  us,  we  did  not  hear  of  ruins  be- 
yond. If  we  had,  we  shonld  not  have  attempted  to 
go  in  search  of  them,  and  it  would  have  been  pain- 
ful to  turn  back.  I  am  far  from  believing,  however, 
that  because  we  did  not  hear  of  them  none  exist. 
On  the  contrary,  it  may  well  be  that  wrecks  of 
cities  lie  buried  but  a  few  leagues  farther  on,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  is  entirely  unknown  at  the  village 
of  Itnrbide,  for  at  that  place  there  was  not  a  sin^ 
individual  who  had  ever  heard  of  the  ruins  at  Lab- 
phak,  which  we  had  visited  just  before,  nntil  they 
heard  of  them  from  us. 

As  yet,  however,  our  face  is  still  set  toward  the 
Lake  of  Petenu  In  this  lake  are  namerous  islands, 
one  of  which  is  called  Peten  Grande,  Peten  itself 
being  a  Maya  word,  signifying  an  island ;  and  be- 
fore turning  back  I  wish  to  present  this  island  for 
one  moment  to  the  reader.  It  now  bebngs  to  the 
government  of  Guatimala,  and  is  under  the  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Yucatan.  For- 
merly it  was  the  principal  place  of  the  province  of 
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|tz9,  vvbieh  pixmnce,  for  one  Inmdred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  mfajjngatioKi  of  Yucatan,  mtaintained  its  fierce 
and  natxre  independence.  In  the  ytar  1608,  sixty- 
ax  yeais  alter  the  conicpieat,  two  Francisco  monks, 
alone,  without  arms,  and  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  set 
out  to  conquer  this  province  by  conv^^rting  the  na* 
tires  to  Christianity.  The  limits  of  these  pages 
will  not  pormit  me  to  accompany  them  in  their 
toibome  and  dangerous  journey^  but,  according  to 
the  account  of  one  of  them  as  given  by  CogoUudo, 
M  ten  o'clock  ac  night  they  landed  on  the  island, 
were  provided  with  a  house  by  the  king,  and  the 
next  day  preached  to  the  Indims ;  but  the  latter 
told  them  that  the  time  had  nioi  yet  come  for  them 
to  become  Christians,  and  advised  the  monks  to  go 
away  and  return  at  some  other  day.  Neverthe* 
less,  they  carried  them  round  to  see  die  town,  and 
ia  the  middle  of  one  of  the  temples  they  saw  a  great 
idol  of  the  figure  of  a  horse,  made  of  lime  and  stone, 
seated  on  the  ground  on  his  haunches,  with  his  hind 
legs  bent,  and  raised  on  his  fore  feet,  being  intended 
as  an  image  of  the  horse  which  Cortez  left  at  that 
place  on  his  great  journey  from  Mexico  to  Honduras. 
On  that  occasicm  die  Indians  had  seen  die  Spaniards 
fire  their  muskets  from  the  backs  of  the  horses,  and 
supposing  that  the  fire  and  noise  were  caused  by 
the  animals,  they  called  this  image  Tsimin  Chac, 
and  adored  it  as  the  god  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
As  the  monks  saw  it,  one  of  them,  says  the  authof 
of  the  account,  seemed  as  if  the  6pint  of  the  Lord 
Vol.  II.— B  b  17 
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had  descended  npon  him ;  and,  carried  away  by  zeal- 
ous fervour,  seised  the  foot  of  the  horse  widi  his 
hand,  mocmted  npon  the  statne,  and  broke  it  in 
pieces.  The  Indians  immediately  cried  ont  to  kill 
them ;  bat  the  king  saved  them,  dioo^  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  island. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  I6l9,  the  same  two 
monks,  ondaonted  by  their  previous  ill  snccess»  again 
appeared  on  the  island ;  but  the  people  rose  np  against 
them.  One  of  the  padres  remonstrated ;  an  Indian 
seized  him  by  the  hair,  twisted  his  neck,  and  hnrled 
him  to  the  ground,  tearing  out  his  hair  by  the  roots, 
and  throwing  it  away.  He  was  picked  np  senseless, 
and,  with  his  companion  and  the  accompanying  In- 
dians, put  on  board  a  bad  canoe,  without  anydung 
to  eat,  and  again  sent  away.  With  all  their  fanati- 
cism and  occasional  cruelty,  there  is  something  soul- 
stirring  in  the  devotion  of  these  early  monks  to  the  ' 
business  of  converting  the  soub  of  the  Indians. 

In  the  year  1695,  Don  Martin  Ursua  obtained  the 
government  of  Yucatan,  and,  in  pursuance  of  a  pro- 
posal previously  submitted  by  him  to  the  king,  and 
approved  by  the  council  of  the  Indies,  undertook 
the  great  work  of  opening  a  road  across  the  whole 
continent  from  Campeachy  to  Guatimala.  Thd 
opening  of  this  road  led  to  the  conquest  of  Itza, 
and  we  have  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  this  con- 
quest, written  by  the  licenciado,  or  lawyer,  Don  Juan 
Villagutierresi  a  native  of  Yucatan.  It  is  entitled, 
^  A  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Itza,  reduction  and 
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progress  of  that  of  Lacandon,  and  other  barbarous 
Nations  of  Gentile  Indians  in  the  Mediacion  of  Yu- 
catan and  Ouatimala."  It  was  published  at  Madrid 
in  the  year  1701,  and,  what  gives  it  great  value, 
within  four  years  after  the  events  referred  to  took 
place. 

The  work  of  opening  the  road  was  begun  in  1695. 
In  prosecuting  it,  the  Spaniards  encountered  vestiges 
of  ancient  buildings  raised  on  terraces,  deserted  and 
overgrown,  and  apparently  very  ancient.  These,  it 
is  true,  may  have  been  abandoned  long  before  the 
conquest ;  but,  as  the  Spaniards  had  now  been  in 
the  country  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  is  not  nn- 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  terror  of  their  name 
may  have  made  des<^te  many  places  which  their 
arms  never  reached. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  January,  1697,  Don, Mar- 
tin de  Ursua  set  out  from  Gampeachy  to  take  com* 
mand  of  the  expedition  in  person,  with  a  vicar-gen- 
eral and  assistant,  abready  nominated  by  the  bishop, 
for  the  province  of  Itza.  On  the  last  day  of  Febru- 
ary he  had  timber  cut  on  the  borders  of  Peten  for 
the  construction  of  vessels  which  should  convey 
them  to  the  bland.  He  sent  before  a  proclamation, 
giving  notice  that  the  time  had  come  when  they 
should  have,  (me  cup  and  one  plate  with  the  Span- 
iards. '*  If  not,*'  says  the  proclamation,  ''  I  wiU  do 
what  the  king  commands  me,  but  which  it  is  not 
necessary  now  to  express."  The  thirteenth  of  March 
was  appointed  for  the  day  of  embarcation.    Some 
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of  the  Spa]iiards»  knowing  the  immense  nmnber  of 
Indians  cm  the  island,  and  the  difficulty  of  conquer- 
ing it,  represented  to  the  general  the  rashness  of  his 
undertaking ;  but,  says  the  historian,  carried  away 
by  his  zeal,  faith,  and  courage,  he  answered  that, 
having  in  view  the  service  of  God  and  the  king,  and 
the  drawing  of  miserable  souls  from  ^e  darkness  of 
heathenism,  under  the  favour  and  protection  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  whose  image  he  earned  on  the  royal 
standard,  and  engraven  on  his  heart,  he  alone  was 
sufficient  for  this  conquest,  even  if  it  were  much 
more  difficult 

He  embarked  with  one  hundred  and  eight  soldiers, 
leaving  one  hundred  and  twenty,  with  auxiliary  In- 
dians, and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  as  a  garrison  for 
the  camp.  The  vicar  blessed  the  vessel,  and  as  the 
sun  rose  she  got  under  way  for  the  island,  two 
leagues  distant  The  vicar  offered  up  a  prayer,  and 
the  Spaniards  cried  "  Viva  la  ley  de  Dies !"  Half 
way  across  he  encountered  fleets  of  canoes  filled 
with  wariike  Indians ;  but  taking  no  notice  of  them, 
and  moving  cm  toward  the  island,  the  Spaniards 
saw  assembled  immense  numbers,  prepared  for  war ; 
Indians  crowded  the  tops  of  the  small  islands  around ; 
the  canoes  followed  them  on  the  lake,  and  enclosed 
them  in  a  half  moon  between  themselves  and  the 
shore.  As  soon  as  within  reach,  the  Indians,  by  land 
and  water,  poured  upon  them  a  shower  of  arrows. 
The  general,  Don  Martin  Ursua,  cried  out  in  a  loud 
voice,  *'  Silence !  let  no  one  begin  fighting,  for  God 
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18  on  our  sddei  and  there  is  notfamg  to  fear."  The 
Spaniards  were  enraged,  bat  Don  Martin  still  cried 
oat,  ''  Let  no  one  fire,  on  pain  of  death !"  The  ar* 
rows  from  the  shore  were  like  thick  raiii.  The 
Spaniards  could  scarcely  be  restrained,  and  one  sol- 
dier, woonded  in  the  arm,  and  enraged  bj  the  pain^ 
ftred  his  mosket;  the  rest  followed;  the  general 
coald  no  longor  control  than,  and,  without  waiting 
till  they  reached  the  shore^  as  soon  as  the  oars  stop- 
ped all  threw  themselves  into  the  watar,  Don  Mar? 
tin  de  Ursaa  among  them.  The  Indians  were  thick 
as  if  collected  at  the  mouth  of  a  camKNi ;  but  at  the 
horrible  noise  and  destraction  of  the  fire-arms  they 
broke  .and  fled  in  terror.  The  vessdi^  widi  twenty 
s^iersr  attacked  the  canoes,  and  those  both  in  the 
canoes  and  on  the  land,  from  the  king  to  the  smalK 
est  creature,  all  leaped  into  the  water,  and  from  the 
island  to  die  main  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the 
heads  oi  Indians,  men,  women,  and  children,  swim- 
ming for  life.  The  Spuiiards  entered  the  deseited 
town,  and  hoisted  the  royal  standard  on  the  highest 
point  of  Peten.  With  a  loud  voice  they  returned 
thanks  to  God  for  his  mercies,  and  Don  M^autin  Ur- 
sua  took  fomal  possession  of  the  island  and  the  ter- 
ritory of  Itza  in  the  name  of  the  king.  The  vicar 
claimed  it  as  belonging  to  the  bishopric  of  Yucatan, 
and  in  stole  and  boh6^  Messed  the  lake.  This  took 
place  on  the  thirteenth  of  March,  1697,  one  hun- 
dbred  and  fifty-five  years  after  the  foundation  of  Mer- 
ida,  and  but  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years  ago. 
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We  have,  then,  accounts  of  visits  bj  the  padres 
sixty  years  after  the  sabjogation  of  Yncatan,  and  a 
detailed  account  of  the  conquest  of  Itza,  one  hun* 
dred  and  tfty-five  years  afterward ;  and  what  did 
they  find  on  the  idand!  The  monks  say  that, 
when  taken  to  look  over  the  city,  they  went  to  the 
middle  and  highest  part  of  the  island  to  see  the  kues 
and  adoratorios  of  the  heathen  idols,  and  that 
^*  there  were  twelve  or  more  of  the  size  of  the  lar- 
gest churches  in  the  villages  of  the  Indians  in  the 
province  of  Yucatan,  each  one  of  which  was  capa- 
ble of  containing  more  than  one  thousand  persons." 

The  Spanish  soldiers,  too,  almost  before  they 
had  time  to  sheath  their  blood-stained  swords,  were 
seized  with  holy  horror  at  the  number  of  adorato- 
rios, temples,  and  houses  of  idolatry.  The  idols 
w€re  so  numerous,  and  of  such  varions  forms,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  give  any  description  of  them,  or 
even  to  count  them ;  and  in  the  private  houses  of 
these  barbarous  infidels,  even  on  the  benches  on 
which  they  sat,  were  two  or  three  »nall  id(^. 

According  to  the  historical  account,  there  were 
twenty-one  adoratorios,  or  temples.  The  principal 
one  was  that  of  the  great  false  priest  duiu-canek, 
first  cousin  of  the  king  C^ek.  It  was  of  square 
form,  with  handsome  breastwork,  and  nine  steps,  all 
of  wrought  stone,  and  each  firont  was  about  sixty 
feet,  and  very  high.  It  is  again  mentioned  as  being 
in  the  form  of  a  cs^tillo,  and  this  name,  perhaps, 
makes  a  stronger  impression  on  my  mind  from  the. 
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fact  that  in  the  raihed  cities  of  Chichen  and  Ta- 
loom,  which  will  be  presented  to  the  reader  hereaf- 
ter, there  is  an.  edifice  bearing  to  this  day  the  name 
of  El  GastUto,  giv«n  to  it  by  the  Spaniards,  doubt- 
less, from  the  same  resemblance  to  a  castle  which 
induced  General  Ursua  to  apply  that  name  to  the 
adoratorio  in  Feten.  On  the  last  step  at  the  en- 
trance was  an  idol  in  a  squatting  position,  sitting 
close  to  the  ground,  in  human  form,  but  with  a  very 
unprepossessing  countenance. 

Another  great  adoratorio  is  described,  of  the  same 
form  and  similar  construction,  and  the  rest  are  men- 
tioned only  with  reference  to  the  number  and  char-* 
acter  of  the  idols  they  contained ;  but,  probably,  if 
there  had  been  any  material  difference  in  form  or 
construction,  it  would  have  been  mentioned,  and 
there  is  reason,  to  believe  that  they  were  til  alike. 
These  descriptions  are  brief  and  general,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  they  are  sufficient  to  identify  the  adorato- 
rios  and  temples  on  this  island  as  being  of  the  same 
general  character  with  all  the  ruined  buildings  scat-: 
tered  over  this  country ;  and  Ais  presumption  has 
great  additional  interest  firom  another  important  con- 
sideration, for  we  have  clear  and  authentic  historical 
accounts,  perhaps  more  reliable  than  any  others  rela- 
ting to  the  aborigines  of  this  country,  of  the  very  peo- 
ple by  whom  and  the  very  time  within  which  Aese 
hues,  adoratorios,  and  temples  were  erected. 

Accordiiig  to  both  GogoUudo  and  ViUagutierres, 
who  drew  their  conclusions  from  occurrences  of 
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such  late  date  as  to  leave  bat  little  room  for  error, 
the  Itzites,  or  people  of  Itza,  were  originally  firmn 
the  knd  of  Maya,  now  Yucatan,  and  once  formed 
part  of  thsA  nation.  At  the  time  of  the  insnrrecticHi 
of  the  caciques  of  Maya,  and  the  destruction  of 
Mayapan,  Ganek,  one  of  the  rebellions  caciques,  got 
possession  of  the  city  of  Chichen  Itza.  Ab  it  is 
sometimes  said,  on  account  of  the  foretalting  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  by  one  of  ^eif  prophets, 
but  more  probably  on  account  of  the  insecurity  of 
his  possessions,  he  withdrew  with  his  people  from 
the  province  of  Chichen  Itza  to  the  meat  htdden 
and  impcoietrable  pait  of  the  mountains^  and  toek 
possession  of  the  Lake  of  Feten,  establishing  his  res 
idence  on  the. large  island  which  now  bears  Haait 
name.  This  emigration,  accordmg  to  the  history, 
took  place  but  about  one  hundred  years  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Spaniards.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  aB 
the  adcNratorios  and  temples  whidi  Don  Martin  Ur* 
sua  found  on  the  island  must  have  been  erected  wkh- 
in  tibat  time.  The  conquest  took  place  in  March, 
1697,  and  we  have  the  interesting  fact,  that  butabout 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  years  ago,  within  the  pe- 
riod of  two  lives,  a  city  existed  occupied  by  unba^- 
tized  Indians,  precisely  in  the  same  state  as  before 
die  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  having  kues,  adorator 
rios,  and  temples  of  the  same  general  character  with 
the  great  stcuelures  now  scattered  in  ruins  all  over 
that  country.  This  conclusion  cannot  be  resisted 
except  by  denying  entirely  the  credit  of  aH  the  his* 
torical  accounts  existing  on  the  subject 
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Aui  wiiere  ajre  these  kues,  adaratoriot,  and  tem- 
ples now  1  In  both  my  jowiieys  into  that  cotintry, 
it  was  always  my  intention  to  visit  the  island  of  Pe- 
ten,  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  I 
^as>  never  able  to  do  so ;  bat  as  the  result  of  my  in* 
quiries,  partiealaely  fiom  the  venerable  cura  who 
fumisbed  me  with  the  itineraiy,  and  who  lived  many 
y^ars.  cm  the  iskmd,  I  am  mduced  to  believe  that 
ther6  are  no  bnildings  left,  but  that  there  are  feeble 
v^tiges»  nc^  enou^  in  themselves  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  mere  curiosity,  bat  which  may  possess 
immense  antiqo^an  interest,  as  making  manifest 
the  band  of  the  bailders  of  the  American  cities. 
But  even  if  these  twenty-one  kues,  adoratorios,  or 
temples  hav^  entirely  disappeared,  not  one  stone  be- 
ing left  upon  another,  this  does  not  impeach  the 
truth  of  the  historical  account  that  they  once  exist- 
ed, for  in  the.  history  of  the  Spaniards'  first  day  on 
the  island  we  have  an  indication  of  what  the  same 
ruthless  spirit  might  accomplish  in  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  years.  General  UrSua  took  possession  of 
the  island  at  half  past  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and,  immediately  after  returning  thanks  to  God  for 
the  victory,  the  first  order  he  issued  was  for  each 
captain  and  officer,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  to  pro- 
ceed forthwith  to  different  parts  of  the  city  to  re- 
Gonnoiter  aU  the  temples,  and  houses  of  idolaters 
and  of  individuals,  and  to  hurl  down  and  break  the 
idols.  The  general  himself  set  out,  accompanied  by 
the  vicar  and  assistant,  and  we  learn  inoidentaUy, 
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and  only  as  a  means  of  conveying  an  idea  of  the 
multitnde  of  idols  and  iSgares  thrown  down  by  the 
Spaniards,  that  the  taking  of  the  iidand  having  been 
at  half  past  eight  in  the  morning,  they  were  occu- 
pied, with  but  litde  intermission,  in  throwing  down, 
breaking,  and  burning  idols  and  statues,  from  that 
hour  until  half  past  five  in  the  evening,  when  the 
drum  called  them  to  eat,  which,  says  the  historian, 
was  very  necessary  after  so  great  labour ;  and  if  one 
day  served  for  destroying  the  idols,  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  years,  in  which  were  erected  a  fort,  church- 
es, and  other  buildings  that  now  exist,  may  well  have 
effected  the  complete  destruction  of  all  the  native 
edifices  for  idol  worship. 

I  have  asked  where  are  the  adoratorios  and  tem- 
ples of  Feten,  and  I  am  here  tempted  to  ask  one 
other  question,  "^yhere  are  the  Indians  whose 
heads  on  that  day  of  carnage  and  terror  covered 
the  water  from  the  island  to  the  main  ?  Where 
are  those  unhappy  fugitives,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  other  islands  and  of  the  territory  of  Itzat 
They  fled  before  the  terrible  Spaniard,  plunged 
deeper  into  the  wilderness,  and  are  dimly  connected 
in  my  mind  with  that  mysterious  city  before  referred 
to ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that 
in  the  wild  region  beyond  the  Lake  of  Peten,  never 
yet  penetrated  by  a  white  man,  Indians  are  now  liv- 
ing as  they  did  before  the  discovery  of  America; 
and  it  is  almost  a  part  of  this  belief  that  they  are 
using  and  occupying  adoratorios  and  temples  like 
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those  now  seen  in  rains  in  the  wilderness  of  Yaca 
tan. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  think  that  I  have  gone 
qnite  far  enough,  and  that  it  is  time  to  come  back. 

The  next  on  ^ur  list  were  the  ruins  of  Maco- 
ba,  lying  on  the  rancho  of  our  fiiend  the  cura  of 
Xul,  and  then  in  the  actual  occupation  of  Indians. 
We  learned  that  the  most  direct  road  to  this  place 
was  an  Indian  path,  but  the  best  way  to  r6ach  it 
was  to  retrace  our  steps  as  far  the  rancho  of  SeSor 
Trego;  at  leist,  this  was  so  near  being  the  best 
that  the  opportunity  of  passing  the  night  with  him 
determined  us  to  set  out  immediately  by  that  route. 
We  had  our  Indian^  carriers  in  attendance  at  the 
village ;  but,  unluckily,  while  preparing  to  set  out, 
Mr.  Gatherwood  was  taken  with  fever,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  postpone  our  departure. 

We  had  another  subject  of  anxiety,  but  more 
moderate,  in  the  conduct  of  Don  Juan;  He  had 
not  been  near  us  all  day,  and  we  could  not  account 
for  his  neglect ;  but  toward  evening  Albino  learned 
that  the  night  before  he  had  lost  sixteen  dollars  at 
the  gaming-table,  and  had  kept  his  hammock  ever 
.  since. 

The  next  day  it  rained  On  Sunday  the  rain 
still  continued.  Early  in  the  morning  the  ministro 
came  over  from  the  village  of  Hopochen  to  say 
mass,  and,  while  lounging  about  to  note  the  prospect 
in  regard  to  the  weather,  I  stopped  under  the  shed 
where  the  gaming-table  remained  ready  for  use,  to 
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which,  when  mass  was  aver»  all  the  better  daises 
came  from  the  church  in  clean  dresses,  prepared  for 
business 

It  was  a  matter  of  some  coriositf  to  me  to  know 
how  these  men  lived ;  none  of  them  worked.  Their 
only  regular  bcudness  seemed  to  be  that  of  gambling. 
On  taking  a  seat  among  them,  I  learned  the  secret 
from  themselves.  Each  man  had  sev^ml  outstand- 
ing loans  of  four  or  five  dollars  made  to  Indians*  or 
he  had  sold  agua  ardiente  or  some  other  trifling 
commodity,  which  created  an  indebtedness.  This 
made  the  Indian  a  criado,  or  servant*  and  mortgaged 
his  labour  to  the  creditor  or  master^  by  the  use  of 
which,  in  milpas  or  tobacco  plantations,  the  latter 
lived.  By  small  occasional  supplies  of  cocoa  or 
spirit  they  keep  aUve  the  indebtedness ;  and  as  they 
keep  the  accounts  themselves,  the  poor  Indians,  in 
their  ignorance  and  simplicity,  are  ground  to  the 
earth  to  support  lazy  and  profligate  masters. 

We  had  not  formed  any  very  exalted  opinion  of 
these  people,  and  they  did  not  rate  themselves  very 
high.  Don  Juan  bad  told  us  that  the  Indians  wore 
all  drunkards,  and  half  the  white  people;  and  the 
other  half  had  occasionally  to  take  to  the  hammock; 
he  said,  too,  that  they  were  all  gamblers,  and  the  al- 
calde, as  he  shuffled  the  cards,  confirmed  it,  and  ask- 
ed me  to  join  them.  He  inquired  if  there  was  no 
gambling  in  my  country,  or  what  people  did  with 
their  money  if  they  did  not  gamble,  and  he  allowed 
t}iat  to  expend  it  in  horsesi  carriage^  dinners,  fiimi- 
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ttirte,  dress,  aiod  odier  particulars  stiggested  by  some 
of  them,  was  sensible  enough ;  for,  as  he  said  very 
truly,  when  they  died  they  could  not  daUrty  it  away 
with  th^ni.  I  mentioned  that  in  my  country  gam- 
bling was  foibidden  by  law,  and  that  for  gambling 
in  the  street,  and  on  a  Sunday,  they  would  all  be 
taken  up  and  punished.  This  touched  the  alcalde 
in  his  office,  and  he  started  up  with  the  cai'ds  in  his 
hand,  and  looking  indignantly  at  the  people  under  his 
charge,  said  that  there  too  it  was  forbidden  by  law ; 
that  any  one  who  gambled,  or  who  connived  at  it, 
or  who  permitted  it  in  his  house,  was  liable  to  be 
declared  not  a  citizen ;  that  they  had  laws,  and  veiry 
good  ones;  all  knew  them,  but  nobody  minded  them. 
Everybody  gambled,  particularly  in  that  village ;  they 
had  ho  money,  but  they  gambled  com  and  tobacco 
and  he  pointed  to  a  man  then  crossing  the  plaza, 
who  the  night  before  had  gambled  away  a  hog.  He 
admitted  that  sometimes  it  was  a  good  way  to  make 
money,  but  he  pointed  to  a  miserable-looking  young 
man,  not  more  than  two  or  three-and-twenty,  whose 
father,  he  said,  had  ranchos,  and  Indians,  and  houses/ 
and  ready  money,  and  was  close-fisted,  ^d  had  left 
all  to  that  son,  who  was  now  looking  fdr  seven  and 
sixpence  to  make  up  a  dollar,  and  the  young  man 
himfeelf,  with  a  ghastly  sriiile,  confirmed  the  tale.  The 
alcalde  then  continued  with  a  running  commentary 
upon  the  idleness  and  extravagance  of  the  people  in 
the  village ;  they  were  all  lazy,  and  having  illustra- 
tions at  hand,  he  pointed  to  an  Indian  just  passing' 
II  18 
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with  tfaxee  strings  of  beef,  which,  he  said,  had  cost 
him  a  medio  and  a  half,  and  would  be  consmned  at 
a  meal,  and  that  Indian,  he  knew,  had  not  a  medio  in 
the  world  to  pay  his  capitation  tax.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  present  then  suggested  that  the  govern- 
ment had  lately  passed  an  iniquitous  law  that  no  In- 
dian should  be  compelled  to  work  unles3  he  chose ; 
if  he  refused,  he  could  not  be  whipped  or  imprison- 
ed, and  what  could  be  expected  in  such  a  state  of 
things  I  Another  gentleman  interposed  with  great 
unction,  declaring  that  the  alcalde  of  a  neighbouring 
village  did  not  mind  the  law,  but  went  on  whipping 
the  same  as  before.  All  this  time  a  dozen  Indians, 
by  the  constitution  free  and  independent  as  them- 
selves, sat  on  the  ground  without  saying  a  word, 
merely  staring  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  speakers. 
After  this  the  conversation  turned  upon  our  own 
party,  and  Anally  settled  upon  Doctor  Cabot  I  jre- 
gretted  to  find  that,  in  a  community  which  had  pat- 
ronised him  so  extensively,  there  was  some  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  his  qualifications.  There  was  one 
dissenting  voice,  and  the  genera}  discussion  settled 
down  into  a  warm  argument  between  the  two  broth- 
ers of  Don  Juan,  the  alcalde  and  the  keeper  of  the 
gambling-table,  the  latter  of  whom  held  up  an  ugly 
sandalled  foot,  ynth  a  great  excrescence  upon  it,  and 
said,  rather  depreciatingly,  that  the  doctor  did  not 
cure  his  corns.  The  alcalde  was  stanch,  and  thrust 
forward  his  cured  child,  but  his  brother  shook  his 
head,  still  holding  out  his  foot,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
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say  that,  so  far  as  I  could  gather  the  sense  of  the 
community,  Doctor  Cahot's  reputation  as  a  medico 
received  somewhat  of  a  shock. 

In  the  afternoon  the  rain  ceased,  and  we  hade  fare- 
well to  the  new  village  of  Iturbide.  As  we  passed, 
Don  Juan  left  his  place  at  the  table  to  bid  us  good- 
by,  and  a  Kttle  before  dark  we  reached  the  rancho 
Noyaxche  of  Senor  Trego,  where  we  again  received 
a  cordial  welcome,  and  in  his  intelligent  society 
found  a  relief  from  the  dulness  of  Iturbide. 
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CHAPTER  Xtt 

Journey  resumed.-^An  Agnada.-— The  Aguadas  artifici^»  and  Imilt 
by  the  Aboriginal  Inhabitants. — Examination  of  one  by  Seftor 
Trego.— Its  Co nstroction.— Ancient  Wells.-*- Pits.— A  Sugar 
Rancho.— Rancho  of  'Y-a-Walthel. — Rancho  of  Choop.— Arri- 
val at  MacobL— The  Ruins. — Lodging^  in  a  miserable  Hut. — 
Wells. —  Ruined  BuOdings. — ^Another  Aguada. — Pits.— Aston- 
ishment of  the  Indians. — Falling  in  Love  at  first  Sight. — ^Inter- 
esting Characters. — Departure. — ^Thick  Undergrowth. — Rancho 
of  Puut. — ^An  Incident. — Situation  of  the  Rancho. — Water. — 
Ruins  of  Mankeesh. 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast  we  again  set 
out  Senor  Trego  escorted  us,  and,  following  a 
broad  wagon  road  made  by  him  for  the  passage  of 
the  horse  and  cart,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and 
a  half  we  came  to  a  large  aguada,  which  is  rep- 
resented in  the  plate  opposite.  It  was  apparently 
a  mere  pond,  picturesque,  and  shaded  by  trees,  and 
having  the  surface  covered  with  green  water  plants, 
called  by  the  Indians  Xicin-chah,  which,  instead 
of  being  regarded  as  a  blot  upon  the  picturesque, 
were  prized  as  tending  to  preserve  the  v/ater  from 
evaporation.  Indians  were  then  filling  their  water 
jars,  and  this  aguada  was  the  only  watering-place  of 
the  rancho.     These  aguadas  had  become  to  us  inte  « 
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eating  objects  of  consideration.  Ever  since  onr  ar- 
rival in  the  country,  we  had  been  told  ths^t  they 
were  artificial,  and,  like  the  rained  cities  we  were 
visiting,  the  works  of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  At 
first  we  had  considered  these  accounts  unreliable, 
and  so  nearly  approaching  the  marvellous  that  we 
put  but  little  faith  in  them;  but  as  We  advanced 
they  assumed  a  more  definite  chaiiacter.  We  were 
BOW  in  a  region  where  the  people  were  entirely  de- 
pendant upon  the  aguadas ;  all  considered  them  the 
works  of  the  antiguos;  and  we  obtained  at  length 
what  we  had  long  sought  for,  certain,  precise,  and 
definite  information,  which  would  not  admit  of  ques- 
tion or  doubt 

Failing  in  his  attempt  to  procure  water  from  the 
well,  before  referred  to,  in  the  plaza,  in  1835  Senor 
Trego  turned  his  attention  to  this  aguada.  He  be- 
lieved that  it  had  been  used  by  the  ancients  as  a 
reservoir,  and  took  advantage  of  the  dry  season  to 
make  an  examination,  which  satisfied  him  that  his 
supposition  was  correct  For  many  years  it  had 
been  abandoned,  and  it  was  then  covered  three  or 
four  feet  deep  with  mud.  At  first  he  was  afiraid  to 
undertake  with  much  vigour  the. work  of  clearing  it 
out,  for  the  prejudices  of  the  people  were  against  it, 
and  they  feared  that,  by  disturbing  the  aguada,  the 
scanty  supply  then  furnished  might  be  cut  oflf.  In 
1836  he  procured  a  permission  from  the  govern- 
ment, by  great  exertions  secured  the  co-operation  of 
all  the  ranchos  and  haciendas  for  leagues  around, 
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and  ftt  length  fiuHy  eattsciiig  diem  aU  ia  the  task, 
at  one  time  he  had  at  work  fifteen  hmtdred  Indians, 
with  eighty  saperintendents  (major  domos).  On 
clearing  out  the  mad,  he  found  an  artificial  bottom 
of  large  flat  stones.     These  were  laid  np(m  each 

other  in  this  form  | — L     J — .    and  the  interstices 


were  filled  in  with  clay  of  red  and  brown  colour, 
of  a  difierent  character  firom  any  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  stones  were  many  layers  deep,  and 
he  did  not  go  down  to  the  bottom,  lest  by  some  ac^ 
cident  the  foundation  should  be  injured,  and  the  fault 
be  imputed  to  him. 

Near  the  centre,  in  places  which  he  indicated  as 
we  rode  along  the  bank,  he  discovered  four  ancient 
wells.  These  were  five  feet  in  diameter,  faced  with 
smooth  stone  not  covered  with  cement)  eight  yards 
deep,  and  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  were  also 
filled  with  mud.  And,  besides  these,  he  found  along 
the  margin  upward  (rf'four  hundred  casimbas,  or  pits, 
being  holes  into  which  the  water  filtered,  and  which, 
with  the  wells,  were  intended  to  Ornish  a  supply 
when  the  aguada  should  be  dry. 

The  whole  bottom  of  the  aguada,  the  wells,  and 
pits^  were  cleared  out ;  SeSor  Trego  portioned  off 
the  pits  among  families,  to  be  preserved  and  kept  in 
brder  by  them,  and  the  dry  basin  was  then  given  up 
to  the  floods  of  the  rainy  season.  It  so  happened 
that  the  next  year  was  one  of  unusud  scarcity,  and 
the  whole  country  around  was  perfectly  destitute  of 
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water.  That  jear»  Se&or  Trego  said,  more  than 
fL  thousand  horses  and  mules  came  to  this  agua- 
da,  some  evea  firom  the  rancho  of  Santa  Rosa» 
eighteen  miles  distant,  with  barrelfi  on  their  baci^ 
and  carried  aw^y  water.  Families  established 
themselves  along  the  banks;  sm^all  shops  for  the 
sale  of  neoessaries  were  opened,  and  the  butcher  had 
his  sbamUes  with  ipeat ;  the  agua(da  supplied  them 
'  9.11,  and  when  this  failed,  tha  wells  and  the  pits  held 
out  abundaAtiy  till  th^  rawj  season  came  on,  and 
enabled  theip  to  return  to  their  several  j^tomes. 

Throughout  our  journey  we  had  suffered  from 
the  long  continuance  of  the  rainy  season,  and  at  this 
place  we  considered  it  one  of  the  greatest  misfor- 
tunes that  attended  us,  that  we  were  unable  to  see 
the  bottom  of  this  aguada  and  these  ancient  wells, 
Senor  Trego  told  us  that  usually,  at  this  season,  the 
^ada  was  dry,  and  the  people  were  drawing  &O01 
the  wells  and  pits,  This  year,  happily  for  them,  but 
unluckily  for  us,  water  was  still  abundant,  6til]  it 
was  a  thing  of  high  interest  to  see  this  ancient  reser- 
voir recovered  and  restored  to  its  original  uses,  andt 
as  we  rode  along  the  bank,  to  have  iadicated  to  us. 
the  particular  means  and  art  used  to  render  it  avail- 
able. Hundreds  are  perhaps  now  buried  in  the 
woods,  which  once  furnished  tJiis  element  of  life  to 
the  teeming  pppulatiou  of  Yucatan. 

Leaving  the  aguada,  our  road  lay  over  a  level  and 
w:ooded  plaiii,  then  wet  and  muddy  from  the  recent 
rainsi  and  at  the  d^stauee  of  a  lei^ne  w«  reached 
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the  sugar  rancho  of  a  gentleman  from  Oxcntzcali^ 
who  had  been  a  co-woi^er  with  Senor  Tr^o  in 
clearing  out  the  agoada,  and  confirmed  aD  that  the 
latter  had  told  as.  A  leagae  beyond  we  came  to 
the  rancho  of  'T-a-walthel,  inhabited  entirely  by  In- 
dians, and  beyond  our  road  opened  upon  a  fine  sa- 
vanna, in  which  were  several  aguadas.  Beyond  this 
we  reached  the  rancho  of  Ghoop,  and  came  into  a 
good  road,  different  from  the  usual  milpa  paths,  and 
like  a  well-beaten  camino  real,  made  so  by  the  con- 
stant travelling  of  beasts  vnth  water  kegs  to  the 
aguadas. 

In  the  afternoon  we  passed  the  campo  santo  of 
Macoba,  and  very  soon,  ascending  a  hill,  we  saw 
through  the  trees  the  "  old  walls"  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants. It  was  one  of  the  wildest  places  we  had 
seen ;  the  trees  were  grander,  and  we  were  some- 
what excited  on  approaching  it,  for  we  had  heard 
that  die  old  city  was  repeopled,  and  that  Indians 
were  again  living  in  the  buildings.  It  was  almost 
evening ;  the  Indians  had  returned  firom  their  work ; 
smoke  was  issuing  from  the  ruins,  and,  as  seen 
through  the  trees,  the  very  tops  seemed  alive  with 
people;  but  as  we  approached  we  almost  turned 
away  with  sorrow.  It  was  like  the  wretched  Arabs 
of  the  Nile  swarming  around  the  ruined  temples  of 
Thebes,  a  mournful  contrast  of  present  mbery  and 
past  magnificence.  The  doors  were  stopped  with 
leaves  and  branches ;  the  sculptured  ornaments  on 
the  fa9ades  were  Uackened  by  smoke  rollmg  from 
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the  doorways,  and  all  around  were  the  confosion  and 
filthiness  of  Indian  housekeeping.  As  we  rode  up 
the  Indians  stared  at  us  in  astonishment^  and  the 
scared  women  snatched  up  their  screaming  children 
and  ran  away. 

Among  these  ruins  a  rancho  had  been  erected  for 
the  major  dbmo,  and  as  everything  we  had  hereto- 
fore seen  belonging  to  the  cura  of  Xul  was  in  fine 
order,  we  had  no  fears  about  our  accommodations ; 
but  we  found  that  nothing  in  this  world  must  be  ta- 
ken for  granted.  The  rancho  was  thatched,  and 
had  a  dirty  earthen  floor,  occupied  by  heaps  of  corn, 
beans,  eggs,  boxes,  baskets,  fowls,  dogs,  and  pigs. 
There  were  two  small,  dirty  hammocks,  in  one  of 
which  was  swinging  an  Indian  lad,  and  from  the 
other  had  just  been  taken  a  dead  man,  whose  new 
grave  we  had  seen  at  the  campo  santo. 

The  major  domo  was  a  short,  stupid,  well-mean- 
ing old  man,  who  apologized  for  the  confusion  on 
account  of  the  death  and  burial  that  had  just  taken 
place.  He  was  expecting  us,  had  his  master^s  or- 
ders to  treat  us  with  all  due  consideration,  and  we 
directed  the  rancho  to  be  swept  out.  As  night 
approached,  we  began  to  feel  that  our  discomforts 
might  be  increased,  for  our  carriers  did  not  make 
their  appearance.  We  had  no  apprehensions  of 
robbery.  Bemaldo  was  with  them,  and,  knowing 
his  propensities,  we  supposed  that  he  had  stopped 
at  some  rancho,  where,  in  waiting  to  have  some  tor- 
tillas made,  he  had  got  belated,  and  was*  unable  to 
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find  the  road ;  hot,  whatev^  the  caiise,  we  missed 
the  comforts  of  our  traveUing  equipage.  We  were 
without  candles,  too»  aad  sat  in  the  miserable  rain 
cho  ia  utter  darkness,  listening  for  the  sound  of 
the  approaching  carriers,  until  Albino  procured  a 
broken  vessel  of  caator  oil  with  a  wick  in  it,  which, 
by  feintly  illuminating  one  coiner,  disclosed  more 
clearly  the  dreariness  and  discomfort  of  the  scene. 

But  worse  than  all  was  the  pro^et  of  sleeping 
in  the  flea-infested  hammocks,  from  cme  of  which  the 
body  of  a  dead  man  had  just  been  taken.  We  got  the 
major  domo  to  remove  them  and  hure  others,  wfaicl^ 
perhaps,  were  in  reality  not  much  better.  Albino 
and  Dimas  had  to  lie  down  on  the  earthen  floor,  but 
they  could  not  remain  kmg.  Dimas  mounted  length- 
wise upon  a  log,  and  Albino  doubled  himself  up  in 
a  bano,  or  badiing-tub,  which  kept  him  from  the 
bare  ground,  but  not  above  the  jump  of  a  flea.  For- 
tunately, we  sufiered  excessively  from  cold,  which 
prevented  us  from  being  thrown  into  a  fever,  but  it 
was  one  of  the  worst  nights  we  had  passed  in  the 
country. 

Early  in  the  morning  Bemaldo.  made  his  appear- 
ance, he  and  the  carriers  having  had  a  harder  time 
than  our  own.  They  had  been  lost,  and  had  wan- 
dered till  ten  o'clock,  when  they  came  to  a  rancho, 
where  they  learned  their  mistake,  but  were  too  much 
tired  to  carry  their  loads  any  farther,  and,  with  an 
Indian  from  the  rancho  to  guide  them,  had  set  out 
two  hours  T>efore  daylight. 
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The  rancho  of  Macoba  had  been  established  but 
fonr  years.  It  was  situated  in  the  ntidst  of  an  inv* 
mense  forest ;  as  yet  it  had  been  used  only  for  the 
cnltivation  of  maize,  but  the  cura  intended  the  en- 
suing year  to  commence  a  plantation  of  su^r.  His 
inducement  to  establish  a  rancho  at  this  place  was 
the  existence  of  the  ruined  buildings,  which  saved 
the  expense  of  erecting  huts  for  his  criados  ;  and  he 
wais  influenced  also  by  the  wells  and  other  remains 
of  ancient  watering-places.  In  die  immediate  vicin* 
ity  of  the  buildings,  without  inquiring  or  seeking  for 
them,  we  came  across  four  wells,  but  all  filled  up  with 
rubbish,  and  dry.  Indeed,  so  many  were  known  to 
exist,  and  the  other  means  of  supply  were  so  abund- 
ant, that  Serior  Trego  was  about  becoming  a  part- 
ner with  the  cura,  onder  the  expectation  of  clearing 
out  and  restoring  these  anctent  reservoirs,  fumishiag 
an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  calling  around 
them  a  large  Indian  popidatioii. 

In  the  mean  time  the  cura  had  constructed  two 
large  tanks,  or  cisterns,  one  of  which  was  twenty- 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  same  in  depth,  and 
the  other  eighteen.  Both  these  were  under  a  large 
circular  roof,  or  top  platform,  covered  with  cement, 
and  sloping  toward  the  centre,  which  received  the 
great  body  of  rain-water  that  fell  in  the  rainy  season, 
and  transmitted  it  into  the  cisterns,  and  these  fur- 
nished a  supply  during  the  whole  of  the  dry  season, 
as  the  major  dorao  said,  for  fifty  souls,  besides  fowls, 
hogs,  and  one  horse. 

Vol.  IL— E  b  19 
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The  ruins  at  this  place  were  not  so  extensive  as 
we  expected  to  find  them.  There  were  but  two 
buildings  occupied  by  the  Indians,  both  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  our  hut,  and  much  ruin- 
ed, one  of  which  is  represented  in  the  plate  oppo- 
site. A  noble  alamo  tree  was  growing  by  its  side, 
and  holding  it  up,  which,  while  I  was  in  another  di- 
rection, the  Indians  had  begun  to  cut  down,  but 
which,  fortunately,  I  returned  in  time  to  save.  The 
building  is  about  120  feet  front,  and  had  two  stories, 
with  a  grand  staircase  on  the  other  side,  now  ruin- 
ed. The  upper  story  was  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
but  parts  of  it  were  occupied  by  Indians. 

In  the  afternoon  Doctor  Cabot  and  myself  set  out 
for  a  ride  to  the  aguada,  induced  somewhat  by  the 
forest  character  of  the  country,  and  the  accounts  the 
Indians  gave  us  of  rare  birds,  which  they  said  were 
to  be  found  in  that  direction.  The  road  lay  through 
a  noble  piece  of  woods,  entirely  different  from  the 
usual  scrubby  growth,  with  thorny  and  impenetrable 
underbrush,  being  the  finest  forest  we  had  seen, 
and  abounding  in  sapote  and  cedar  trees.  At  the 
distance  of  half  a  league  a  path  turned  off  to  the 
right,  overgrown,  and  hardly  distinguishable,  follow 
ing  which  we  reached  the  aguada.  It  was  a  mere 
hollow  basin,  overgrown  with  high  grass.  We  rode 
down  into  it,  and,  dismounting,  my  first  step  from  the 
side  of  my  horse  carried  me  into  a  hole,  being  a  ca- 
simba,  or  pit,  made  by  the  Indians  for  the  purpose  \ 
of  receiving  the  filtrations  of  water.     We  discovered 
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Others  of  the  same  kind,  and  to  save  our  horses,  back- 
ed them  out  to  the  edge  of  the  aguada,  and  moved 
cautiously  around  it  ourselves.  These  pits  were  no 
doubt  of  modem  date,  and  we  could  not  discover 
any  indications  of  ancient  wells;  nevertheless,  such 
may  ^xbt,  for  the  aguada  has  been  disused  and  neg- 
lected, for  an  unknown  length  of  time.  Soil  had 
accumulated,  without  removing  which,  the  charac- 
ter and  construction  of  the  bottom  could  not  be  as- 
certained. 

I  returned  from  the  aguada  in  time  to  assist  Mr. 
Catherwood  in  taking  the  plan  of  the  buildings^ 
Our  appearance  in  this  wilderness  had  created  as- 
tonishment among  the  Indians^  All  day,  whenevei 
we  drew  near  to  the  buildings,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren ran  inside,  and  now,  when  they  found  us  en- 
tering their  habitations,  they  all  ran  out  of  doors. 
The  old  major  domo,  unused  to  such  a  commotion 
among  the  women,  followed  us  close^  anxiously,  but 
respectfully,  and  without  uttering  a  word ;  and  when 
we  closed  the  book  and  told  him  we  had  finished, 
he  raised  both  hands,  and,  with  a  relieved  expres- 
sion, exclaimed,  "  Gracios  a  Dios,  la  obra  es  acaba- 
da !"    "  Thank  God,  the  work  is  done  !^ 

I  have  nothing  to  say  concerning  the  history  of 
these  ruins.  They  are  the  only  memorials  of  a  city 
which,  but  for  them,  would  be  utterly  unknown,  and 
I  do  not  find  among  my  notes  any  memoranda  show- 
ing how  or  from  whom  we  first  received  the  intelli- 
gence of  their  existence. 
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March  2.  Earij  in  tke  morning  we  were  again 
preparing  to  mofe,  bat,  wken  on  the  eve  of  setting 
out,  we  learned  that  BemaMo  wanted  to  rarj  the 
monotony  of  traTdKng  bj  getting  married.  He  had 
met  at  the  well  an  Indian  girl  of  thirteen,  he  hioH 
self  being  sixteen.  While  assisting  her  to  draw  wa- 
ter,  some  tender  passages  had  taken  place  between 
them,  and  he  had  disclosed  to  Albino  his  passion  and 
his  wishes ;  bat  he  was  trammelled  bj  that  impedi- 
ment which  all  over  the  world  keeps  asander  those 
who  are  bom  for  each  other,  viz.,  want  of  fortune. 
The  girl  made  no  objections  on  this  score,  nor  did 
her  father.  On  the  contrary,  the  latter,  being  a  pra- 
dent  man,  who  looked  to  the  fiotmre  well-establishing 
of  his  daughter,  considered  Bemaldo,  thotrgh  not  in 
the  actual  possession  of  fortune,  a  yoong  man  of 
good  expectations,  by  reason  of  the  wages  that 
would  be  due  to  him  from  us ;  but  the  great  dif* 
ficrity  was  to  get  ready  money  to  pskj  the  padre. 
Bemaldo  was  afraid  to  ask  for  it,  and  the  matter 
was  not  commnnicated  tx>  us  until  at  the  moment  of 
setting  out  It  was  entirely  against  hacienda  law  to 
marry  off  the  estate ;  Don  Simon  would  not  Uke  it ; 
and,  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  setting  out,  we 
had  no  time  to  deliberate  ;  we  therefore  sent  him  on 
before  us,  and  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that 
this  violence  to  his  affections  never  made  it  necessa* 
ry  to  change  the  appellation  which  we  had  given 
him  very  early  after  he  came  into  our  possession, 
namely,  the  fat  boy. 
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We  found  among  our  carriers  another  youtliful 
example  of  blighted  affectioas,  bat  recovering.  He 
was  a  lad  of  about  Bemaldo's  age«  to  wit,  sixteim, 
bat  had  Ueeo  married  two  years  before^  was  a  father, 
a  widower,  and  about  to  be  married  again.  The 
story  was  told  us  in  his  hearing,  and,  &om  his  smiles 
at  different  parts  of  it,  it  was  difficult  to  judge  which 
he  considered  the  most  amusing ;  and  we  had  still 
another  interesting  person,  being  a  nmaway  Indian, 
who  bad  been  caught  and  brought  back  but  a  few 
days  before,  and  upon  whom  the  major  domo' 
charged  aJl  the  others  to  keep  a  good  look-out 

Our  road  lay  through  the  same  great  forest  in 
which  the  ruins  stood  At  the  distance  of  a  league 
we  descezkded  from  the  high  ground,  and  reached  a 
small  aguada.  From  this  place  the  road  for  some 
distance  was  hilly  until  we  came  out  upon  a  great 
savanna  covered  with  a  growth  of  bushes,  which 
rose  above  our  heads  so  thick  that  they  met  across 
the  path,  excluding  every  breath  of  air,  without 
shidding  as  from  the  sun,  and  exceedingly  difficult 
and  disagreeable  to  ride  thxough.  At  one  o'clock 
we  re^^ched  the  suburbs  of  the  rascho  of  Fuut. 
The  settlement  was  a  long  line  of  straggling  huts, 
which,  as  we  rode  through  them  under  the  blaze  of 
a  vertical  sun,  seemed  to  have  no  end*  Mr.  Cather- 
wood  slopped  at  one  of  them  for  a  cup  of  water,  and 
I  rode  on  till  I  reached  an  open  plain^  forming  a  sort 
of  square  with  thatched  houses,  and  on  one  side  a 
tliatched  church.     I  inquired  of  a  woman  peeping 
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oat  of  a  door  for  the  can  real,  and  was  directed  to 
a  mined  hat  on  the  same  ade,  at  the  door,  or,  radi- 
er,  at  the  doorway  of  which  I  dismounted,  hot  had 
hardly  crossed  the  threshold  when  I  saw  my  white 
pantaloons  speckled  with  little  jomping  black  in- 
sects. I  made  a  hasty  retreat,  and  saw  a  man  at  the 
moment  moving  across  the  plaza,  who  asked  me  to 
his  house,  which  was  clean  and  comfortable,  and 
when  Mr.  Catherwood  came  up  the  women  of  the 
house  were  engaged  in  preparing  our  dinner.  Mr. 
Catherwood  had  just  experienced  the  same  kind  of 
good  feeling  at  an  Indian  hut  Water,  in  the  Maya 
language,  is  expressed  by  the  word  ha^  but,  being 
that  morning  rather  out  of  practice,  Mr.  Catherwood 
had  asked  for  ka^  which  means  fire,  and  the  woman 
brought  him  a  lighted  brand.  He  motioned  that 
away,  but  still  continued  asking  for  ka^  fire.  The 
woman  went  in,  sat  down,  and  made  him  a  straw 
cigar,  which  she  brought  out  to  him.  Sitting  in  the 
broiling  sun,  and  perishing  with  thirst,  he  dropped 
his  Maya,  and  by  signs  made  her  understand  what 
he  wanted,  when  she  brought  him  water. 

Our  host,  who  was  a  Meztizo  and  ex-alcalde, 
procured  for  us  another  empty  hut,  which,  by  the 
time  our  carriers  arrived,  we  had  swept  out  and 
made  comfortable. 

The  situation  of  this  rancho  was  on  a  fine  open 
plain;  the  land  was  good,  and  water  abundant, 
though  not  very  near  at  hand,  the  supply  being  de- 
rived firom  an  aguada,  to  which  we  sent  our  horses ; 
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and  they  were  gone  so  long  that  we  deteqnined  the 
next  morning,  as  the  agoada  lay  but  little  out  of  our 
road,  to  ride  by  it  and  water  them  ourselves. 

From  this  place  we  intended  to  visit  the  ruins  of 
Mankeesh,  but  we  lesmned  that  it  would  require  a 
large  circuit  to  reach  them,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
we  received  intelligence  of  other  ruins  of  which  we 
had  not  heard  before,  at  the  rancho  of  Yakatzib,  on 
the  road  we  had  intended  taking.  We  determined 
for  the  present  to  continue  on  the  route  we  had 
marked  out,  and  it  so  happened  that  we  did  not 
reach  the  ruins  of  Mankeesh  at  all,  which,  accord- 
ing to  more  particular  accounts  received  afterward, 
v\rhen  it  was  too  late  to  profit  by  them,  merit  the  at- 
tention of  the  ftiture  traveller. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

Uancho  of  Jalal.— -PicUureaque  Aguada.— ExeaTttions  made  in  it 
by  the  Indians.  —  System  of  Aguadas.  —  Jouraey  resumed.  — 
Lose  the  Road.'An  Effort  in  the  Maya  Langaage.—Grove  of 
Orange  Trees.—Roins  of  Yakatzib.— Dflapidated  Edifice.— Sto- 
ny Sierra.  — Village  of  Becanchen.—  Hospitality. — Sculptured 
Stones.  —  Wells.  •^  Running  Stream  of  Water. —  Derivation  of 
the  Word  Becanchen. — Rapid  Growth  of  the  Village. — Source 
of  the  Water  of  the  Wells,-— Accident  to  an  Indian.«-The  Par- 
ty  separate. — Agoadas.^A  Trogaa.^Hacieiida  of  Zaccacal. — 
Visit  to  the  Ruins.  —  Stone  Terrace.  —  Circular  Hole.— Two 
Buildings. — Garrapatas.-^Black  Ants. — Return. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning  we  started, 
and  at  the  distance  of  a  leagae  reached  the  rancho 
of  Jalal,  from  which  we  tamed  off  to  the  aguada 
to  water  our  horses.  The  plate  opposite,  represents 
this  aguada.  'When  we  first  came  down  upon  its 
banks  it  presented  one  of  the  most  beautifully  pic- 
turesque scenes  we  met  with  in  tlie  country.  It 
was  completely  enclosed  by  a  forest,  and  had  large 
trees  growing  around  the  banks  and  overhanging  the 
water.  The  surface  was  covered  with  water  weed5 
like  a  carpet  of  vivid  green,  and  the  aguada  had  a 
much  higher  interest  than  any  derived  from  mere 
beauty.  According  to  the  accounts  we  had  received 
at  the  rancho,  ten  years  before  it  was  dry,  and  the 
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bottom  covered  with  mad  several  feet  deep.  The 
Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  digging  pits  in  it  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  water  which  filtered 
throogh,  and  in  some  of  these  excavations  they 
struck  apon  an  ancient  well,  which,  on  clearing  it 
away,  was  found  to  be  of  singular  form  and  con- 
struction«  It  had  a  square  platform  at  the  top,  and 
beneath  was  a  round  well,  faced  with  smooth  stones, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  deep.  Below  this 
was  another  square  platform,  and  under  the  latter 
another  well  of  less  diameter,  and  about  the  same 
depth.  The  discovery  of  this  well  induced  farther 
excavations,  which,  as  the  whole  country  was  inter- 
ested in  the  matter,  were  prosecuted  until  upward  of 
forty  wells  were  discovered,  differing  in  their  char- 
acter and  construction,  and  some  idea  of  which  may 
be  formed  from  the  engraving  that  follows.     These 


were  all  cleared  out,  and  the  whole  aguada  repaired, 
rince  which  it  fiimishes  a  supply  daring  the  greater 
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part  of  the  dry  season,  aiwl  when  this  faib  the  wells 
appear,  and  contiame  the  supply  ontil  the  rains  come 
on  again. 

Leaving  this,  we  continued  again  upon  a  plain. 
Albino  had  not  come  up  with  us,  and  passing  through 
one  Indian  randio,  we  came  to  another,  in  which 
were  many  paths,  and  we  were  at  a  loss  whic^  to 
take.  The  men  were  all  away,  and  we  were  obli- 
ged to  chase  the  women  into  their  v^y  huts  to 
ask  directions.  At  the  last  hut  we  cornered  two, 
who  were  weaving  cotton,  and  came  upon  them  with 
our  great  effort  in  the  Maya  language, ''  Tush  y  am 
be — "  "  Is  this  the  way  to — "  adding  Yakatzib,  the 
name  of  the  rancho  at  which  we  were  told  there 
were  ruins.  We  had  acquired  great  facility  in  asking 
this  question,  but  if  the  answer  went  beyond  '"yes" 
or  ''  no,"  or  an  indication  with  the  hand,  as  was  the 
case  on  this  occasion,  it  was  entirely  beyond  our  at- 
tainments. The  women  gave  us  a  very  long,  and 
probably  a  very  civil  answer,  but  we  could  not  un 
derstand  a  word  of  it ;  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
bring  them  to  monosyllables,  we  asked  for  a  draught 
of  water  and  rode  on. 

When  we  had  gone  soma  distance  beyond  the 
rancho,  it  occurred  to  ns  diat  this  might  be  Takat- 
zib  itself  and  we  turned  back.  Before  reaching 
it,  however,  we  turned  off  into  a  grove  of  large  or- 
ange trees  at  one.  side  of  the  road,  dismounted,  and 
tied  our  horses  und^  the  ^ade  to  wait  for  Albino. 
The  trees  were  loaded  and  the  ground  covered  with 
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fruit,  bat  the  ormges  were  all  of  the  soar  kind. 
We  ecmld  not  sit  down  mider  die  trees,  for  the 
ground  was  teeming  with  gatrapataa,  ants^and  other 
insects,  and  while  standing  we  were  oUiged  to  switch 
them  off  wkh  our  riding  whips.  Soon  Albino  came 
thmidering  along  on  the  trotter,  and  we  learned  that 
we  had  reallj  passed  Yakatzib^  as  the  women  had 
no  donbt  told  ns.  While  we  W6ire  momiting  to  go 
back,  a  boy  passed  on  a  miseraUe  old  horse,  his  bare 
body  perched  between  two  water-kegs^  with  which 
he  was  going  to  the  agnada.  For  a  medio  he  slip* 
ped  ofi^  tied  his  horse  to  a  bush,  and  ran  before  ns  as 
our  guide  through  the  ranefao,  beyond  which,  turning 
off  to  the  right,  we  soon  reached  a.  ruined  edifice. 

It  was  small,  and  the  whole  front  was  gone  ;  the 
door  had  been  ornamented  with  piUars^  which  had 
fallen,  and  lay  on  the  ground.  The  boy  told  us  that 
there  were  ruined  mounds,  but  no  otber  remains  of 
buildings.  We  turned  batk  withotiet  dknxHii^B^ 
and  coatinned  oar  jonraey. 

At  two  o'clock  we  peached  the  foot  of  a  soonf 
saerra,  or  mountain  nmge,  toilsome  and  laborions  for 
the  horses,  but  Mr.  Catherwood  remarked  that  his 
pricked  up  his  ears  and  trod  lightly,  asj  if  just  begin* 
ning  a  journey.  From  the  top  of  the  same  sierra  we 
saw  at  its  foot,  on  the  other  side,  the  village  of  Be- 
canchen,  where,  on  arriving,  we  rode  tlirough  the 
plaza,  and  up  to  a  large  house,  the  front  of  which 
was  adorned  with  a  lai^  red  painting  of  a  major 
domo  on  horseback,  leading  a  bull  into  the  ring. 
II  20 
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We  inquired  for  the  casa  real,  and  were  directed  to 
a  miserable  thatched  honse,  where  a  gentleman  step- 
ped ont  and  recognised  Mr.  Catherwood's  horse, 
which  had  belonged  to  Don  Simon  Peon,  and 
through  the  horse  he  recc^nised  me,  having  seen 
me  with  Don  Simon  at  the  fiiir  at  Jalacho,  on  the 
strength  of  which  he  inunediatelj  offered  his  hoose 
for  a  posada,  or  inn,  which  offer,  on  looking  at  the 
casa  real,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  accept 

We  were  still  on  the  great  borial-groond  of  mined 
cities.  In  the  corridor  of  the  house  were  scolptored 
stones,  which  oar  host  told  as  were  taken  from  the 
ancient  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood ;  thej  had 
also  famished  materials  for  the  foundation  of  every 
house  on  the  plaza ;  and  besides  these  there  were 
other  memorials.  In  the  plaza  were  eight  wells, 
then  famishing  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and 
bearing  that  stamp  which  could  not  be  mistaken,  of 
the  hand  of  the  ancient  builders.  Below  the  plaza, 
on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  was  water  gushing  from 
the  rocks,  ifiliing  a  dear  basin  beneath,  and  ranning 
off  till  it  was  lost  in  the  woods.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  our  whole  journey  that  we  had  seen  anything 
like  a  ranning  stream,  and  after  the  parched  regions 
throagh  which  we  had  passed,  of  almost  inaccessi- 
ble caves,  muddy  aguadas,  and  little  pools  in  the 
hollows  of  rocks,  it  was  a  refreshing  and  delightful 
spectacle.  Our  Indian  carriers  had  taken  up  their 
quarters  under  a  brush  fence,  in  sight  and  within 
reach  of  the  stream,  and  to  them  and  the  muleteers 
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it  was  like  the  fountain  to  the  Arab  in  the  desert,  or 
the  rivers  of  sweet  water  promised  to  the  faithfii]  in 
the  paradise  of  Mohammed, 

The  history  of  this  village  has  all  the  wildness  ot 
romance,  and,  indeed,  throughout  this  land  of  se* 
pulchred  cities  the  genius  of  romance  sits  enthrone 
ed.  Its  name  is  derived  from  this  stream  of  water, 
being  compounded  of  the  Maya  words  Becany  run- 
ijiing,  and  cheUj  a  well.  Twenty  years-ago  the  coun- 
try round  about  wsis  a  wilderness  of  forest  A  sol- 
itary Indian  came  into  it^  and  made  a  clearing  for 
his  milpa.  tn  doing  so  he  struck  upon  the  running 
stream,  followed  it  until  he  found  the  water  gushing 
from  the  rock,  and  the  whole  surface  now  occupied 
by  the  plaza  pierced  with  ancient  wells.  The  In- 
dians gathered  round  the  wells,  and  a  village  grew 
up,  which  now  contains  six  thousand  inhabitants ;  a 
growth,  having  regard  to  the  difference  in  the  re- 
sources oi  the  country  and  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple, equal  in  rapidity  to  that  of  the  most  prosperous 
towns  in  ours. 

These  wells  are  all  mere  excavationa  throng  a 
stratum  of  limestone  rock,  varying  in  depth  accord- 
ing to  the  irregularity  of  the  bed,  and  in  general  not 
exceeding  four  or  five  feet  The  source  of  the  wa« 
ter  is  considered  a  mystery  by  the  inhabitants,  but  it 
seems  manifest  that  it  is  derived  from  the  floods  of 
the  rainy  season.  The  village  is  encompassed  on 
three  sides  by  hills.  On  the  upper  side  of  the  pla^ 
za,  near  the  comer  of  a  street  running  back  to  the 
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elevated  range,  \s  a  large  bole  or  nataral  opening  in 
the  ro(^  asi  during  dMs  whole  of  the  rainy  season 
a  torrent  of  water  collects  into  a  ehannel,  pours 
down  dus  street,  amd  empties  into  this  hole.  As 
we  were  told,  the  body  of  water  is  so  great  that  for 
a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  last  rains  the  stream 
continues  to  rm;  and  at  the  time  of  onr  visit  it  was 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  water  in  the 
wells  is  always  at  the  same  level  with  that  in  the 
hole.  They  rise  and  fall  together ;  and  there  is  an* 
other  conclusive  proof  of  direct  connexion,  for,  as 
we  were  uAd^  a  small  dog  that  had  been  swept  into 
the  hole  appeared  some  days  afterward  dead  in  one 
of  the  most  distant  welb. 

Doctor  Cabot  and  I  descended  into  one  of  the 
welb^  and  found  it  a  rude,  irregular  cavern,  about 
twenfy-five  feet  i»  dtameter ;  the  roof  had  some  de- 
gree of  regularity,  and  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent, 
was  afdficiaL  Ditectly  under  the  mouth  tfie  water 
wa»not  more^dMn  eighteen  inches  deep,  but  the  bot- 
tom was  uneven,  and  a  step  or  two  beyond  the  wa- 
ter was  00  deep  that  we  could  not  examine  it  thor- 
oughly. By  the  light  of  a  candle  we  could  see  no 
channel  of  communication  with  the  other  wells,  but 
on  one  side  the  water  ran  deep  under  a  shelving  of 
the  rock,  and  here  there  were  probably  some  crevices 
through  which  it  passed ;  indeed,  this  must  have 
been  the  case,  for  this  was  the  well  in  which  the 
dog  had  come  to  li^r. 

When  we  emerged  from  this  well  other  business 
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offered.  Having  little  or  oo  intercourse  with  the 
capital,  this  village  was  the  first  which  Doctor  Ca- 
bot's fame  had  not  reached,  and  our  host  took  me 
aside  to  ask  me  in  confidence  whether  Doctor  Ca- 
bot was  a  real  medico ;  which  fact  being  easily  es- 
tablished by  my  evidence,  he  wanted  the  medico 
to  visit  a  young  Indian  whose  hand  had  been  man- 
gled by  a  sugar-mill.  Doctor  Cabot  made  some  ia- 
quiries,  the  answers  to  which  led  to  the  conclusion 
thai  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  off  the  hand ;  but, 
unluckily,  at  the  last  reduction  of  our  lu^age  he 
had  left  bis  amputating  instruments  behind.  He 
had  a  hand-saw  for  miscellaneous  uses,  which  would 
serve  in  part,  and  Mr.  Catherwood  had  a  large 
spring-knife  of  admirable  temper,  which  Doctor  Ca- 
bot said  would  do,  but  the  former  flatly  objected  to 
its  conversion  into  a  surgical  instrument.  It  had 
be^n  purchased  at  Rome  twenty  years  before,  and 
in  all  his  journeyings  had  been  his  travelling  com- 
panion ;  but  after  such  an  operation  he  would  nev- 
er be  able  to  uaeat  again.  Strong  arguments  were 
urged  on  both  sides,  and  it  became  tolerably  manifest 
that,  unless  amputation  was  necessary  to  save  die 
boy  from  dying,  the  doctor  would  not  get  the  knife. 

Reaching  the  house,  we  saw  the  Indian  sitting  in 
ihe  sala,  the  hand  torn  off  to  within  about  an  inch  of 
the  wrist,  and  the  stump  swollen  into  a  great  ball  six 
inches  in  diameter,  perfectly  black,  and  Uterally  alive 
with  vermin.     At  the  first  glance  I  retreated  into 
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the  yard>  and  thence  into  the  kitchen,  when  a  worn* 
an  engaged  in  cooking  ran  out,  leaving  her  vessels 
boiling  over  the  fire.  I  superintended  her  cooking, 
and  dried  my  damp  clothes,  determined  to  avoid 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  operation ;  but,  for-* 
ornately  for  me  and  Mr,  Catherwood's  knife,  Doctor 
Cabot  considered  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  am 
ptttate.  It  was  ten  days  since  the  accident  hap- 
pened, and  the  wound  seemed  to  be  healing.  Doc- 
tor Cabot  ascribed  the  lad's  preservati<Mi  to  the  sound 
and  healthy  state  of  the  blood,  arising  from  the  sim- 
ple diet  of  the  Indian. 

At  this  place  we  determined  to  separate;  Mr. 
Catherwood  to  go  on  direct  to  Peto,  a  day  and  a 
halfs  journey  distant,  and  lie  by  a  few  days  to  re- 
cruit, while  Doctor  Cabot  and  I  made  a  retrograde 
and  circuitous  movement  to  the  village  of  Mani. 
While  speaking  of  our  intention,  a  by-standcr,  Don 
Joaquin  Sais,  a  gentleman  of  the  village,  told  us 
of  ruins  on  his  hacienda  of  Saccacal,  eight  leagues 
distant  by  a  milpa  road,  and  said  that  if  we  would 
wait  a  day,  he  would  accompany  us  to  visit  them ; 
but  as  we  could  not,  he  gave  us  a  letter  to  the  ma- 
jor domo. 

Early  the  next  morning  Doctor  Cabot  and  I  set 
out  with  Albino  and  a  single  Indian,  the  latter  car- 
rying a  petaquilla  and  hammocks.  We  left  the  vil- 
lage by  the  running  stream,  and  rode  for  some  time 
along  a  deep  gully  made  by  the  great  body  of  water 
which  rushes  through  it  in  the  rainy  season.    At 
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half  pa^  liine  we  reached  a  large  aguada,  the  banks 
of  which  were  so  muddy*  that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  down  to  it  to  drink.  A  league  beyond  we 
reached  another,  surrounded  by  fine  shade  treea^ 
with  a  few  ducks  floating  quietly  upon  its  surface. 
As  we  rode  up  Dr.  Cabot  shot  a  trogan,  one  of  tfafe 
rare  birds  of  that  country,  adorning  by  its  brilliant 
[dumage  the  branches  of  an  overhanging  tree.  We 
lost  an  hour  of  hard  riding  by  mistaking  our  road 
among  die  several  divei^ng  tracks  that  led  from  the 
aguada.  It  was  very  hot ;  the  country  was  deso- 
late, and,  sulSering  from  thirst,  we  passed  some  In* 
dians  under  the  shade  of  a  large  seybo  tree  eating 
tortillas  and  chili,  to  whom  we  rode  up,  confident 
of  procuring  water ;  but  they  either  had  none,  or, 
as  Albino  supposed,  hid  it  away  as  we  appoached 
At  one  o'clock  we  came  to  another  aguada,  but  the 
bank  was  so  muddy  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  te 
the  water  without  miring  our  horses  or  ourselves, 
and  we  wei^  obliged  to  turn  away  without  relief 
from  our  distressing  thirst.  Beyond  this  we  turned 
off  to  the  left,  and,  unusually  fetigued  with  the  heat 
and  hard  riding,  although  we  had  come  but  eight 
leagues,  to  our  great  satisfaction  we  reached  the  ha- 
cienda of  ZaccacaL 

Toward  evening,  escorted  by  the  major  domo  and 
a  vaquero  to  show  the  way,  I  set  oat  for  the  ruin& 
At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  on  the  road  to  Te- 
kax,  we  turned  ofi*  ihto  the  woods  to  the  left,  and 
very  soon  reached  the  foot  of  a  stone  terrace.     The 
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vaquero  led  the  way  ap  it  on  horseback,  and  we  fol- 
lowed, dismounting  at  the  top.  On  this  terrace  was 
a  circular  hole  like  those  before  referred  to  at  Ux- 
mal  and  other  places,  but  much  larger ;  and,  looking 
down  into  it  till  my  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
darkness,  I  saw  a  large  chamber  with  three  recesses 
in  different  parts  of  the  wall,  which  the  major  domo 
said  were  doors  opening  to  passages  that  went  un- 
der ground  to  an  extent  entirely  unknown.  By 
means  of  a  pole  with  a  crotch  I  descended,  and 
found  the  chamber  of  an  oblong  form.  The  doors, 
as  the  major  domo  called  them,  were  merely  recesses 
about  two  feet  deep.  Touching  one  of  them  with 
my  feet,  I  told  him  that  the  end  of  bis  passage  was 
there,  but  he  said  it  was  tapado,  or  closed  up,  and 
persisted  in  asserting  that  it  led  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent It  was  difficult  to  say  what  these  recesses 
were  intended  for.  They  threw  a  mystery  around 
the  character  of  these  subterranean  chambers,  and 
unsetded  the  idea  of  their  being  all  intended  for 
wells. 

Beyond  this,  on  a  higher  terrace,  among  many  re- 
mains, were  two  buildings,  one  of  which  was  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  and  the  exterior  was  orna- 
mented all  around  with  pillars  set  in  the  wall,  some- 
what different  from  those  in  the  facades  of  other  build- 
ings, and  more  fanciful.  The  interior  consisted  of  but 
a  single  apartment,  fifteen  feet  long  and  nine  feet  wide. 
The  ceiling  was  high,  and  in  the  layer  of  flat  stones 
along  the  centre  of  the  arch  was  a  single  stone,  like 
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(hat  seen  for  the  first  time  at  Kewick,  ornamented 
with  painting. 

This  buil<]Ung  stood  in  firont  of  another  more  over 
grown  and  mined,  which  had  been  an  imposing  and 
important  edifice.  The  plan  was  complicated,  and 
the  exterior  of  one  part  was  rounded,  but  the  round- 
ed part  was  a  solid  mass,  and  within  the  wall  waa 
straight.  In  the  back  wall  was  a  recess,  once  oc- 
cupied, perhaps,  by  a  statue.  Altogether,  there  was 
much  about  this  edifice  that  was  new  and  curioua; 
and  there  were  other  cerros^  or  mounds,  of  undistin-. 
guisbable  ruins. 

Short  as  my  visit  was,  there  were  few  considera- 
tions that  could  have  tempted  me  to  remain  longer. 
The  garrapatas  would  soon  be  over,  but  they  contin- 
ued with  the  rainy  season,  and,  in  fact,  increased 
and  multiplied.  I  discovered  them  the  moment  I 
dismounted,  and  at  first  attempted  to  whip  them  off*, 
but  wishing  to  get  through  before  night,  I  hurried 
round  this  building,  creeping  under  branches  and 
tearing  aside  bushes,  and,  actually  covered  with  the 
abominable  insects,  started  for  the  road. 

In  hurrying  forward  I  unwittingly  crossed  the  track 
of  a  procession  of  large  black  ants.  These  proces- 
sions are  among  the  extraordinary  spectacles  of  that 
country,  darkening  the  ground  for  an  hour  at  a  time ; 
and  the  insect  has  a  sting  equal  to  that  of  hornets, 
as  I  quickly  learned  on  this  occasion.  When  I 
reached  the  road  I  was  almost  numbed  with  pain, 
and  when  I  mounted  I  felt  that  nothing  could  tempt 
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Me  to  liTe  in  such  m  comitiy.  The  hacienda  was 
in  an  onosnallj  pretty  sitaation.  O^iosite  was  a 
long  line  of  hills ;  the  son  was  settings  and  it  was 
precisely  the  lionr  and  the  scene  for  a  country  ram- 
Ue ;  bat  the  owner  of  thousands  of  acres  could  ner- 
er  dire^  from  the  beaten  path  without  bringing 
these  pests  upon  him. 

I  returned  to  the  boose,  where  the  major  domo 
kindly  provided  me  widi  warm  water  for  a  bath, 
which  cooled  the  fever  of  my  blood  At  night,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  country,  we  had  at  one  end  of 
die  room  the  hammocks  of  the  women,  but  this  was 
so  bad  as  ants  or  garrapatas. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Village  of  San  Joe^.^Thatclied  Church.— The  Ciira.*-^  retee- 
toiy  ]iMlian.^Attachmeiit  of  the  Ii]diaikB.-^Joiinie7  to  Mani.^^ 
The  Sierra.^-Hacienda  of  Santa  Maria. — A  ruined  Mound.-— 
Good  Road.— Arrival  at  the  City  of  Tekax.— A  bloodless  Rev- 
dulion. — Situation  and  Appearance  of  the  City.*— An  interest- 
ing Meeting.—Curiosity  of  the  Peo]de.— A]ul.--^The  Site  of  « 
ruined  City.— Sculptured  Stones.— Journey  resumed.— Arrival 
at  Mani.— Historical  Notice.— Tutul  Xiu.— Embassy  to  the 
Lords  of  Zotuta.— Ambassadors  murdered.— Mani  the  first  inte- 
rior Town  that  submitted  to  the  Spaniaids.— -Scanty  Sap|dy  of 
Water  throughout  the  Country. — Important  Consideration. — ^A 
touching  Discovery. 

March  6.  Early  the  next  moming  we  set  out 
for  the  ruins  of  San  Josk.  At  seven  o'clock  we 
reached  the  puebtocito,  or  little  village,  of  that  name, 
pleasantly  situated  between  a  range  of  hills  and  a 
sierra,  containing  about  two  hundred  inhabitants, 
among  whom,  as  we  rode  into  the  plaza,  we  saw 
several  white  men*  At  the  casa  real  we  found  m 
cacique  of  respectable  appearance,  who  told  us  that 
there  were  no ''  old  walls"  in  that  village,  which  re- 
port of  his,  other  Indians  standing  roaad  confirmed. 
We  were  not  much  disappointed,  nor  at  all  anxious 
to  find  anything  that  would  make  it  necessary  to 
change  our  plans;  to  lose  no  time,  we  determined 
to  push  on  to  Mani,  eight  leagues  distant,  and  ap- 
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plied  for  an  Indian  to  carry  onr  hammocks,  which 
the  cacique  undertook  to  provide. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  square  was  a  thatch- 
ed church,  the  hell  of  which  was  tolling  for  morning 
mass,  and  before  the  door  was  a  group  of  men,  sur- 
rounding a  portly  old  gentleman  in  a  round  jacket, 
who  I  knew  must  be  the  padre.  They  all  confirm- 
ed the  accounts  we  had  received  at  the  casa  real, 
that  there  were  no  ruins;  but  the  cura,  enforcing 
his  words  with  an  Ave  Maria,  said  that  at  Ticum, 
the  head  of  his  curacy,  there  were  bastante,  or 
enough  of  them.  He  intended  to  return  immedi- 
ately after  mass,  and  wanted  us  to  go  with  him  to 
see  them,  and  write  a  description  of  them.  I  felt  a 
strong  disposition  to  do  so,  if  it  was  only  to  pass  a 
day  with  him  at  the  convent ;  but,  on  inquiring,  I 
learned  that  the  ^  old  walls"  were  entirely  in  ruins; 
they  had  furnished  materials  for  that  church  and 
convent,  and  all  the  stone  houses  of  th^  village. 

While  this  was  going  on  at  the  door  of  the 
church,  an  Indian  sexton  was  pulling  lustily  at  the 
bell-rope,  ringing  for  mass,  and,  as  if  indigmint  that 
his  warning  was  not  attended  to,  he  made  it  so 
deafening  that  it  was  really  a  labour  for  us  to  hear 
each  other.  The  cura  seemed  in  no  hurry,  but  I 
had  some  scruples  about  keeping  the  congregation 
waiting,  and  returned  to  the  casa  real. 

Here  a  scene  had  just  taken  place,  of  which  no- 
thing but  the  noise  of  the  bell  prevented  my  having 
some  previous  knowledge.     The  cacique  had  sent 
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for  an  Indian  to  carry  our  load,  but  the  latter  re-- 
fused to  obey,  and  was  insolent  to  the  caciqne,  who^ 
in  a  rage,  ordered  him  to  be  put  into  the  stocks. 
When  I  entered,  the  recusant,  sullen  and  silent, 
was  waiting  the  execution  of  his  sentence,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  was  lying  on  his  back  on  the 
ground,  with  both  legs  secured  in  the  stocks  above 
his  knees.  The  cacique  sent  fot  another,  and  in 
the  mean  time  an  old  woman  came  in  with  a  roll  of 
tortillas,  and  a  piteous  expression  of  face.  She  was 
the  mother  of  the  prisoner,  and  took  her  seat  on  the 
stocks  to  remain  with  him  and  comfort  him ;  and, 
as  the  man  rolled  his  head  on  the  ground,  an4  the 
woman  looked  wonderingly  at  us,  we  reproached 
ourselves  as  the  cause  of  his  disaster,  and  endeav- 
oured to  procure  his  release,  but  the  cacique  would 
not  listen  to  us.  He  said  that  the  man  was  pun- 
ished, not  for  refusing  to  go  with  us-,  although  bound 
to  do  so  on  account  of  indebtedness  to  the  village^ 
but  for  insolence  to  himself.  He  was  evidently  one 
who  would  not  allow  his  authority  to  be  trifled 
with;  and  seeing  that,  without  helping  the  Indian, 
we  might  lose  the  benefit  of  the  cacique's  good  dis- 
positions in  our  favour,  we  were  fain  to  desist  At 
length,  though  evidently  with  some  difficulty,  he 
procured  another  Indian.  As  we  monnted,  we 
n^ade  a  final  effort  in  behalf  of  the  poor  fellow  in  the 
stocks ;  and,  though  apparently  unable  to  compre- 
hend why  we  should  take  any  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter, the  cacique  promised  to  release  him. 
Vol.  IL— H  h  21 
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This  over,  we  foand  that  we  bad  thrown  another 
fiunilj  into  confusion.  The  wife  and  a  little  dangh 
ter  of  oar  carrier  accompanied  him  to  the  top  of  a 
hill  beyond  die  village,  where  they  bade  him  fare- 
well as  if  he  was  setting  ont  on  a  long  and  danger* 
oos  joarney.  The  attachment  of  the  Indian  to  lus 
home  is  a  striking  feature  of  his  character.  The 
affection  which  grows  up  between  the  sexes  was 
supposed  by  the  early  writers  upon  the  character  of 
the  Indians  not  to  exist  among  them,  and  |)robably 
the  sentiment  and  refinement  of  it  do  not;  but  cir- 
cumstances and  habit  bind  together  the  Indian 
man  and  woman  as  strongly  as  any  known  ties. 
When  the  Indian  grows  up  to  manhood  he  requires 
a  woman  to  make  him  tortillas,  and  to  provide  him 
warm  water  for  his  bath  at  night  He  procures 
one,  sometimes  by  the  providence  of  the  master, 
without  much  regard  to  similarity  of  tastes  or  parity 
of  age ;  and  though  a  young  man  is  mated  to  an  old 
woman,  they  live  comfortably  together.  If  he  finds 
her  guilty  of  any  great  offence,  he  brings  her  up  be- 
fore the  master  or  the  alcalde,  gets  her  a  whipping 
and  then  takes  her  under  his  arm  and  goes  quiedy 
home  with  hen  The  Indian  husband  is  rarely 
harsh  to  his  wife,  and  the  devodon  of  the  wife  to 
her  husband  is  always  a  subject  of  remark  They 
share  their  pleasures  as  well  as  their  labours ;  go  up 
together  with  all  their  children  to  some  village  fies- 
ta, and  one  of  the  most  afflicting  incidents  in  their 
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lot  is  a  necessiij  that  takes  the  busband  from  his 
home. 

In  the  sobarbs  of  the  village  we  commenced  as* 
cending  the  sierra,  from  the  top  of  which  we  saw 
at  the  foot  the  hacienda  of  Santa  Maria.  Behind 
it  rose  a  high  mound,  sarrounded  by  trees^  indicating 
that  here  too  were  the  rains  of  an  ancient  city. 

Descending  the  sierra,  we  rode  np  to  the  hacien^ 
da,  and  saw  three  gentlemen  sitting  under  a  shed 
breakfasting.  One  of  them  had  on  a  for  hat,  a  mark 
of  civilization  which  we  had  not  seen  for  a  long 
time ;  an  indication  that  he  was ,  from  the  city  of 
Tekax,  and  had  merely  come  out  for  a  morning 
ride. 

The  proprietor  came  out  to  receive  us,  and, 
pointing  to  the  mound,  we  made  some  inquiry  about 
the  building,  but  he  did  not  comprehend  us,  and, 
supposing  that  we  meant  some  old  ranchos  in  that 
direction,  said  that  they  were  for  the  servants.  Al« 
bino  explained  that  we  were  travelling  over  the 
eountry  in  search  of  ruins,  and  the  gentleman  look* 
ed  at  him  perhaps  somewhat  as  the  inn-keeper 
looked  at  Sancho  Panza  when  he  explained  that 
his  master  was  a  knight-errant  travelling  to  redress 
grievances.  We  succeeded,  however,  in  coming  to 
an  understanding  about  the  mound,  and  the  master 
told  us  that  he  had  never  been  to  it ;  that  there  was 
no  path ;  that  if  we  attempted  to  go  to  it  we  should 
be  eaten  up  by  garrapatas,  and  he  called  some  In* 
dians,  who  said  that  it  was  entirely  in  rains.    This 
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was  satisfactorj,  for  the  idea  of  being  loaded  with 
garrapatas  to  carry  about  till  night  had  almost  made 
me  recoil.  At  the  same  time,  the  other  gentle- 
men told  us  of  other  ruins  at  a  league's  distance 
from  Tekax,  on  the  hacienda  of  Senor  Calera.  1 
telt  strongly  disposed  to  turn  off  and  visit  the  latter, 
but  our  carrier  had  gone  on,  and  the  little  difficul- 
ties of  overtaking  him,  procuring  another  for  a 
change  of  route,  and  perhaps  losing  a  day,  were 
now  serious  objections ;  besides,  there  was  no  end 
to  the  ruins. 

Leaving  the  hacienda,  we  entered,  with  a  satis- 
faction that  can  hardly  be  described,  upon  a  broad 
road  for  carretas  and  calesas.  We  had  emerged 
from  the  narrow  and  tangled  path  of  milpas  and 
ranchos,  and  were  once  more  on  a  camino  real 
We  had  accomplished  a  journey  which  we  were 
assured,  on  setting  out,  was  impracticable ;  and  now 
we  were  coming  upon  the  finest  portion  of  the 
state,  famed  for  its  rich  sugar  plantations.  We  met 
heavy,  lumbering  vehicles  draw^n  by  oxen  and  hor- 
ses, carrying  sugar  from  the  haciendas.  Very  soon 
we  reached  Tekax,  one  of  the  four  places  in  Yu- 
catan bearing  the  name  of  a  city,  and  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  felt  some  degree  of  excitement  Throu^- 
out  Yucatan  our  journey  had  been  so  quiet,  30  free 
from  danger  or  interruption  of  any  kind,  that,  after 
my  Central  American  experience,  it  seemed  unnat* 
ural.  Yucatan  was  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion 
against  Mexico ;  we  had  heard  of  negotiations,  but 
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there  had  been  no  tumult,  confusion,  or  bloodshed. 
Tekax  alone  had  broken  the  general  stillness,  and 
while  the  rest  of  the  country  was  perfectly  quiet, 
thi$  interior  city  had  got  up  a  small  revolution  on 
its  own  account,  and  for  the  benefit  of  whom  it 
might  concern.  • 

According  to  the  current  reports,  this  revolution 
was  got  up  by  three  patriotic  individuals,  whose 
names,  unfortunately,  I  have  lost.  They  belonged 
to  the  party  called  Los  Independientes,  in  favour  of 
declaring  independence  of  Mexico.  The  elections 
had  gone  against  their,  party,  and  alcaldes  in  favour 
of  a  reannexation  to  Mexico  were  installed  in  of- 
fice. In  the  mean  time  commissioners  arrived  from 
Santa  Ana  to  negotiate  with  the  government  of  Yu- 
catan, urging  it  not  to  make  any  open  declaration^ 
but  to  continue  quietly  in  its  state  of  independence 
de  facto  until  the  internal  difiiculties  of  Mexico 
were  settled,  when  its  complaints  would  be  attended 
to  and  its  grievances  redressed.  Afraid  of  the  in- 
fluence which  these  commissioners  might  exercise, 
the  three  patriots  of  Tekax  resolved  to  strike  for 
liberty,  went  round  among  the  ranches  of  the  sier- 
ra, and  collected  a  band  of  more  than  half-naked 
Indians,  who,  armed  with  machetes,  a  few  old  mus- 
kets, and  those  primitive  weapons  with  which  David 
slew  Goliath,  descended  upon  Tekax,  and,  to  the 
great  alarm  of  the  women  and  children,  took  pos- 
session of  the  plaza,  set  up  the  figure  of  Santa  Ana, 
pelted  him  with  stones,  put  some  bullets  into  him, 
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burned  him  to  ashes,  and  shouted  ''  Viva  la  inde-* 
pendencia/'  But  few  of  them  had  ever  heard  of 
Santa  Ana,  but  this  was  no  reason  why  thej  should 
not  pelt  him  with  stones  and  bum  him  in  effigy. 
They  knew  nothing  of  the  relations  between  Yu- 
catan and  Mexico,  and  by  the  cry  of  independencia 
they  meant  a  release  from  tribute  to  the  government 
and  debts  to  masters.  With  but  little  practice  in 
revolutions,  they  made  a  fair  start  by  turning  out  the 
alcaldes  and  levying  contributions  upon  political  op-* 
ponents,  and  threw  out  the  formidable  threat  that 
they  would  march  three  hundred  men  against  the 
capital,  and  compel  a  declaration  of  independence. 
Intelligence  of  these  moyements  soon  reached  Mer-* 
ida,  and  fearful  menaces  of  war  were  bandied  from 
one  city  to  the  other.  Each  waited  for  the  other 
to  make  the  first  demonstration,  but  at  length  the 
capital  sent  forth  its  army,  which  leached  Ticul  the 
day  after  I  left  at  the  conclusion  of  my  first  visit, 
and  while  Doctor  Cabot  was  still  there.  It  was 
then  within  one  day's  march  of  the  seat  of  rebel- 
lion, but  halted  to  rest,  and  to  let  the  moral  effect  of 
its  approach  go  on  before.  The  reader  has  per- 
haps never  before  heard  of  Tekax ;  nevertheless,  a 
year  has  not  elapsed  since  the  patriotic,  half-snaked 
band  in  arms  for  independence  thought  that  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  world  were  upon  them.  In  three  days 
the  regular  army  resumed  its  march,  with  cannon  in 
front,  colours  flying,  drums  beating,  and  the  women 
of  Ticul  laughing,  sure  that  there  would  be  no 
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Uoodshed.  The  same  day  it  reached  Tekax,  aiid 
the  next  morning,  instead  of  falling  upon  each  oth- 
er like  so  many  wild  beasts,  the  officers  and  the 
three  patriot  leaders  were  seen  walking  arm  in  arm 
together  in  the  plaza.  The  former  promised  good 
offices  to  their  new  friends,  two  reales  apiece  to  the 
Indians,  and  the  revolution  was  crashed*  All  dis^ 
persed,  ready  to  take  up  arms  again  upon  the  same 
terms  whenever  their  conntry's  good  should  so  re- 
qoire. 

Such  were  the  accounts  we  had  received,  always 
coupled  with  sweeping  denunciations  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Tekax  as  revolutionary  and  radical,  and 
the  rabble  of  Yucatan.  Having  somewhat  of  a 
leaning  to  revolutions  in  the  abstract,  I  was  happy 
to  find  that,  with  such  a  bad  reputation,  its  appear- 
ance was  finer,  and  more  promising  than  that  of  any 
town  I  had  seen,  and  I  could  not  but  think  it  would 
be  well  for  Yucatan  if  many  of  her  dead-and-alive 
villages  had  more  such  rabble. 

The  city  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  sierra.  Ridiug 
up  the  street,  we  had  in  full  view  the  church  of  La 
Hermita,  with  a  broad  flight  of  stone  steps  scaling 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  The  streets  were  wide, 
the  houses  large  and  in  fine  order,  and 'one  had 
three  stories,  with  balconies  overhanging  the  street; 
and  there  was  an  appearance  of  life  and  business^ 
which,  coming  as  we  did  from  Indian  ranches,  and 
so  long  away  from  anything  that  looked  like  a  city 
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and  the  comforts  and  elegances  of  li?ing,  was  reaOy 
exciting. 

As  we  rode  along  a  gay  calesa  approached  as, 
occupied  by  a  gentleman  and  lady,  well  dressed  and 
handsome,  and,  to  oar  surprise,  in  the  lady  we  rec- 
ognised the  hii  subject  upon  whom  we  had  begun 
business  as  Daguerreotype  portrait  takers,  and 
whose  gift  of  a  cake  had  penetrated  the  very  leath- 
er of  my  saddle-bags.  A  few  short  weeks  had  made 
a  great  change  in  her  condition;  she  was  now 
riding  by  the  side  of  her  lawful  proprietor.  We  at- 
tempted, by  the  courtesy  of  our  salute,  to  withdraw 
attention  from  our  wearing  apparel  Unluckily, 
Doctor  Cabot's  sombrero  was  tied  under  his  chin, 
so  that  he  could  not  get  it  off.  Mine,  with  one  of 
the  strings  carried  away,  described  a  circle  in  the 
air,  and,  as  the  doctor  maliciously  said,  disappeared 
under  my  horse.  The  gentleman  nodded  conde- 
scendingly, but  it  was  flattering  ourselves  to  believe 
that  the  lady  took  any  notice  of  us  whatever. 

But  though  old  friends  forgot  us,  we  were  not 
unnoticed  by  the  citizens  of  Tekax.  As  we  rode 
along  all  eyes  were  turned  Upon  us.  We  stopped 
in  the  plaza,  which,  with  its  great  church  and  the 
buildings  around  it,  was  the  finest  we  bad  seen  in 
.he  country,  and  all  the  people  ran  out  to  the  cor- 
ridors to  gaze  at  us.  It  was  an  unprecedented  thing 
for  strangers  to  pass  through  this  place.  European 
saddles,  holsters,  and  arms  were  strange,  and,  in- 
cluding Albino,  we  made  the  cabalistic  number  of 
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three  which  got  op  the  late  revolution.  Knowing 
the  curiosity  we  excited,  and  that  all  were  anxious 
to  speak  to  us,  without  dismounting  or  exchanging 
a  word  with  an  inhabitant,  we  passed  through  the 
plaza  and  continued  our  journey.  The  people 
were  bewildered,  as  if  the  ragged  tail  of  a  comet 
had  passed  over  their  heads ;  and  afterward,  at  a 
distant  village,  we  heard  the  repojt  that^  we  had 
passed  through  Tekax  vestidos  camo  Moros,  or 
dressed  like  Moors.  The  good  people,  having  nev- 
er seen  a  Moor,  and  not  being  very  familiar  with 
Moorish  costume,  had  taken  our  blouzes  for  such. 
The  strange  guise  in  which  we  appeared  to  them 
alleviated  somewhat  the  mortification  of  not  being 
recognised  by  the  fair  lady  of  Merida. 

Our  road  lay  for  some  distance  along  the  sierra. 
It  was  broad,  open,  and  the  sun  beat  fiercely  upon 
us.  At  half  past  ten  we  reached  Akil,  and  rode  up 
to  the  casa  real  At  the  door  was  a  stone  hollowed 
out  like  those  often  before  referred  to,  called  pilas. 
In  the  steps  and  foundation  were  sculptured  stones 
from  ruined  mounds  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  road  along  the  yard  of  the  church  ran 
through  a  mound,  leaving  part  on  each  side,  and 
the  excavated  mass  forming  on  one  side  the  wall  of 
the  convent  yard.  The  rest  of  the  wall,  the  charcb, 
and  the  convent  were  built  with  stones  from  the 
ancient  buildings.  We  were  on  the  site  of  another 
ruined  city,  of  which  we  had  never  heard,  and 

Vol.  II.— I  I 
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might  aever  have  koowo»  bat  for  the  telltale  mettiu-* 
rials  at  the  door  of  the  casa  reaL 

At  a  quarter  before  three  we  resutned  our  jour- 
ney. The  sun  was  still  very  hot;  the  road  was 
straight,  stony,  and  uninteresting,  a  great  part  of 
the  way  through  overgrown  milpaa  At  half  past 
five  we  reached  Mani,  again  finding  over  the  door 
and  along  the  sides  of  the  casa  real  sculptured 
stones,  some  of  them  of  new  and  curious  designs; 
in. one  compartment  was  a  seated  figure,  with  what 
might  seem  a  .crown  and  sceptre,  and  the  figures 
of  the  sun  and  moon  on  either  side  of  his  head^ 
curious  and  interesting  in  themselves^  independeitf 
of  the  admonition  that  we  were  again  on  tho  sil» 
of  an  aboriginal  city. 

In  all  our  journey  through  this  country  there 
were  no  associationa  Day  after  day  we  rode  into 
places  unknowa  beyond  the  boundaiies  of  Yucatasw 
with  no  history  attached  to  thesis  and  towhing  n» 
qhord  of  feeling,  Maui,  however,  risea  abo¥e  dhe 
restr  and»  compared  with  the  pre^ond  otiM)uiity  0£ 
the  dim  twilight  in  which  other  places  axe  env^ 
oped,  its  history  is  plainly  written. 

When  the  haughty  caciques  of  Maya  rebelled 
against  the  supreme  lord,  and  destroyed  the  city  of 
Mayapan,  the  reigning  monarch  was  left  with  only 
the  territory  of  Mani,  the  people  of  which  had  not 
joined  in  the  rebellion.  Here,  reduced  in  power 
to  the  level  of  the  other  caciques,  the  race  of  the 
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ancient  lords  of  Maya  ruled  undistnib^d  until  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  inrasion ;  but  the  shadow  of 
^the  throne  rested  over  it ;  it  was  conseertited  in  the 
affections  of  the  Indians,  and  long  after  the  conquest 
it  bore  the  proud  name  of  la  Corona  real  de  Mani. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  on  their  arrival  at 
Tihoo  the  Spaniards  encamped  on  a  cerro,  oi 
mound,  Which  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  plaza  of  Merida.  While  in  this  position,  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  Indians,  their  supplies  cut  off 
and  straitened  for  provisions,  one  day  the  scouts 
brought  intelligence  to  Don  Francisco  Montejo  of 
a  great  body  of  Indians,  apparently  warlike,  advan- 
cing toward  them.  From  the  top  of  the  cerro  they 
discovered  the  niultitude,  and  *  among  them  one 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  paen,  as  if  extended  on  a 
bier.  Supposing  that  a  battle  vras  certain,  the 
Spaniards  recommended  themselves  to  God,  the 
chaplain  held  up  a  holy  cross,  and,  prostrating  them- 
selves before  it,  they  took  up  their  arms.  As  the 
Indians  drew  near  to  the  cerro,  they  lowered  to  the 
ground  the  person  whom  they  carried  on  their 
shoulders,  who  approached  alone,  threw  down  his 
bow  and  arrow,  and,  raising  both  hands,  made  a 
signal  that  he  came  in  peace.  Immediately  all  the 
Indians  laid  their  bows  and  arrows  on  the  ground, 
and,  touching  their  fingers  to  the  earth,  kissed  them, 
also  in  token  of  good-will. 

The  chief  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  mound 
and  began  to  ascend  it.     Don  Francisco  steppe^ 
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forward  to  meet  him,  and  the  Indian  made  him  a 
profonnd  reverence;  Don  Francisco  received  him 
with  cordiality,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  con- 
dncted  him  to  his  quarters. 

This  Indian  was  Tntoi  Xiu,  the  greatest  lord  in 
alLthat  country,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  royal 
house  which  once  ruled  over  the  whole  land  of 
Maya,  and  then  cacique  of  Mani.  He  said  that, 
moved  by  the  valour  and  perseverance  of  the  Span- 
iards, he  had  come  voluntarily  to  render  obedience, 
and  to  offer  his  aid  and  that  of  his  subjects  for  the 
pacification  of  the  rest ;  and  he  brought  a  large 
present  of  turkeys,  fruits,  and  other  provisions.  He 
had  come  to  be  their  friend ;  he  desired,  also,  to  be 
a  Christian,  and  asked  the  adelantado  to  go  through 
some  Christian  ceremonies.  The  latter  made  a 
most  solemn  adoration  to  the  holy  cross,  and  Tutul 
Xiu,  watching  attentively,*  imitated  the  Spaniard  as 
well  as  he  could  until,  with  many  demonstrations 
of  joy,  he  came  to  kiss  the  cross  on  his  knees.  The 
Spaniards  were  delighted,  and,  the  adoration  over, 
they  remarked  that  this  fortunate  day  for  them  was 
that  of  the  glorious  San  Ildefonso,  M(hom  they  im- 
mediately elected  for  their  patron  saint. 

Tutul  Xiu  was  accompanied  by  other  caciques, 
whose  names,  as  found  in  an  Indian  manuscript, 
have  been  handed  down.  They  remained  with  the 
Spaniards  seventy  days,  and  on  taking  leave,  Tutul 
Xiu  promised  to  send  ambassadors  to  solicit  the 
other  chiefs,  though  they  were  not  his  vassals,  to 
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render  obedience  to  the  Spaniards ;  when,  leaving 
them  a  great  supply  of  provisions  and  many  Indian 
servants,  he  returned  to  Mani. 

He  convoked  all  his  Indians,  and  gave  them  no- 
tice of  his  intentions,  and  of  the  agreement  he  had 
made  with  the  Spaniards;  to  which  they  all  as- 
sented. 

Afterward  he  despatched  the  caciques  who  went 
with  him  to  render  submission  to  the  Spaniards,  as 
ambassadors  to  the  Lords  of  Zotuta,  called  the  Co- 
comes,  and  the  other  nations  to  the  east  as  far  as 
the  region  where  now  stands  the  city  of  Valladolid, 
making  known  to  them  his  resolution,  and  the 
friendship  he  had  contracted  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  beseeching  them  to  do  the  same ;  representing 
that  the  Spaniards  were  determined  to  remain  in 
the  land,  had  established  themselves  in  Campeachy, 
and  were  preparing  to  do  so  in  Tihoo ;  reminding 
tliem  how  many  battles  they  had  fought,  and  how 
many  lives  of  the  natives  had  been  lost ;  and  in- 
forming them  that  he  had  experienced  from  the 
Spaniards  while  he  remained  with  them  good-will, 
and  that  he  held  it  better  for  all  his  countrymen  to 
follow  his  example,  considering  the  dangers  of  the 
opposite  course. 

The  ambassadors  proceede^d  to  the  district  of  Zo 
tuta,  and  made  knoWn  their  embassy  to  Nachi  Co- 
com,  the  principal  lord  of  that  territory.  The  lat- 
ter requested  them  to  wait  four  or  five  days  for  their 
answer,  and  in  the  mean  time  convoked  all  his  de- 
ll 22 
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pendant  caciques,  who,  in  concert  with  this  chie( 
determined  to  make  a  great  wild*boar  hunt,  osten* 
sibly  to  fete  the  ambassadors.  Under  this  pretext, 
they  enticed  them  from  the  inhabited  parts  of  the 
country  into  a  dense  forest,  and  feasted  them  three 
days.  On  the  fourth  they  assembled  to  eat  be* 
neath  a  large  sapote  tree,  and  the  last  act  of  the 
feast  was  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  ambassadors, 
sparing  but  one,  whom  they  charged  to  inform  Tutul 
Xiu  of  their  reception  of  his  embassy,  and  to  re- 
proach him  with  his  cowardice ;  but  though  they 
spared  (he  life  of  this  one,  they  put  out  his  eyes  with 
an  arrow,  and  sent  him,  under  the  charge  of  four 
captains,  to  the  territory  of  Tutul  Xiu,  where  they 
left  him  and  returned  to  their  own  country. 

Such  were  the  unfortunate  circumstances  under 
which  Mani  became  known  to  the  Spaniards.  It 
was  the  first  interior  town  that  submitted  to  their 
power,  and  by  referring  to  the  map,  the  reader  will 
see  that  after  our  long,  irregular,  and  devious  route, 
we  are  at  this  moment  but  four  leagues  from  Ti- 
cul,  and  but  eleven  from  Uxmai  by  the  road  of  the 
country,  while  the  distance  is  much  less  in  a 
straight  line. 

Among  the  wonders  unfolded  by  the  discovery  of 
these  ruined  cities,  what  made  the  strongest  impres- 
sion on  our  minds  was  the  fact  that  their  immense 
population  existed  in  a  region  so  scantily  supplied 
with  water.  Throughout  the  whole  country  there 
is  no  stream,  or  spring,  or  living  fountain,  anct  but  for 
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the  extraordinary  caves  and  hollows  in  the  rocks  from 
which  the  inhabitants  at  this  day  drink,  they  must 
have  heen  entirely  dependant  apon  artificial  fount- 
ains, and  literally  upon  the  rain  that  came  dowQ  from 
heaven.  But  on  this  point  there  is  one  important 
consideration.  The  aborigines  of  this  country  had 
no  horses^  or  cattle,  or  large  domestic  animals,  and 
the  stipply  required  for  the  use  of  man  only  was 
comparatively  small.  Perhaps  at  this  day,  with 
different  wants  and  habits,  the  same  country  would 
not  support  the  same  amount  of  population.  And, 
besides,  the  Indian  now  inhabiting  that  dry  and 
thirsty  region  illustrates  the  effect  of  continual  scar- 
city, habit,  and  training,  in  subduing  the  appetites. 
Water  is  to  him,  as  to  the  Arab  of  the  Desert^  a 
scarce  and  precious  commodity.  When  he  puts 
down  the  load  from  his  back,  his  body  streaming 
with  perspiration,  a  few  sip$  of  water  dipped  up  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand  from  a  hollow  rock  su0pce  to 
quench  his  thirst  Still,  under  any  circutnstances, 
the  sources  of  supply  present  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting features  connec^ted  VIA  the  discovery  of 
these  ruined  cities,  and  go  to  confirm  belief  in  the 
vast  numbers  and  power,  as  well  as  the  laborious 
industry  of  the  ancient  inhabitants. 

It  was  late  on  Saturday  afternoon  when  we 
reached  Mani.  The  guarda  of  Indians  had  served 
their  term  of  a  week  in  attendance  at  the  casa  real, 
and  were  now  retiring  from  office,  as  usual  all  in- 
toxicated, but  we  got  a  large  room  swept  out,  had  it 
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fbrnbhed  with  chairs  and  tables,  and  our  hammocks 
hong  np ;  and  here,  amid*  the  wrecks  of  cities,  we 
were  ahnost  in  ruins  ourselves.  Before  resorting  to 
our  hammocks  we  made  an  important  and  touching 
discovery,  which  was  that  we  had  but  one  clean 
camisa  between  us ;  and  if  the  reader  knew  the  ex- 
tent of  onr  travelling  wardrobe,  he  would,  perhaps,  be 
somewhat  astonished  that  we  had  that  Neverthe- 
less, the  discovery  perplexed  us.  The  next  day 
was  Sunday ;  all  the  village  would  appear  in  clean 
clothes ;  it  was  mortifying  that  we  could  not  do  so 
too,  and,  besides,  we  had  some  little  feeling  on  the 
score  of  personal  comfort  In  Europe,  with  a  frock- 
coat  buttoned  tight  across  the  breast,  black  stock, 
and  one  pair  of  pantaloons,  hat,  and  J[)oots,  the  trav- 
eller is  independent  of  the  world,  but  not  so  under 
the  hot  sun  of  Yucatan.  We  sent  Albino  out  to 
look  for  supplies,  but  he  returned  unsuccessful, 
though  he  did  succeed  in  making  a  bargain  with  a 
woman  to  wash  an  entire  change  for  us  the  next 
day ;  but  she  could  hardly  be  «iade  to  understand 
that  stockings  and  sheefis  were  included  in  a  change. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Buying  a  Wardrobe. — Crowd  of  Loungers. — ^Visit  to  the  Ruins. — 
A  long  Edifice  built  by  the  Spaniards. — Interesting  Well. — ^In- 
dian Legend. — The  Mother  of  the  Dwarf. — Exploration  of  tiie 
Well. — Remains  of  large  Mounds. — Cogolludo. — ^Ancient  and 
curious  Painting. — Books  and  ancient  Characters  of  the  Indians 
burned  by  the  Spaniards. — Archives  of  Mani. — Important  Doc- 
uments.— ^Ancient  Map. — ^Instrument  endorsed  on  its  Back.  -^ 
Important  Bearing  of  these  Documents. — ^What  was  Uxmal ! — 
Argument. —  No  Vestiges  of  a  Spanish  Town  at  Uxmal. — 
Churches  erected  by  the  Spaniards  in  all  their  Settlements. — 
No  Indications  of  a, Church  at  Uxmal. — Conclusious. — Su8pi> 
cions  of  the  People. — Church  and  Convent. — Extensive  View 
from  the  Top  of  the  Church. 

Early  in  the  morning  Albino  was  in  quest  of  some 
gentleman  who  might  have  a  spare  camisa  and  pan- 
taloons which  he  would  be  willing  to  part  with,  and, 
by  one  of  those  rare  pieces  of  good  luck  that  some- 
times illuminate  the  path  of  a  traveller,  he  procured 
both,  the  latter  having  an  elegantly  embroidered  bo- 
som, which  fell  to  Doctor  Cabot;  and,  with  my 
cast-off  blouse,  which  was  in  better  condition  than 
his,  and  a  thin  frock-coat,  that  considered  itself  cast- 
off  some  time  before,  for  myself,  we  were  able  to 
make  a  dashing  appearance  in  the  streets. 

Notwithstanding  our  perplexities,  I  had  an  un- 
common degree  of  satisfaction  at  waking  up  in 
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Mani.  I  had  heard  of  this  place  on  my  first  visit  to 
Uxmai,  of  rehcs  and  heirlooms  in  the  hands  of  the 
caciqne,  and  of  rains,  which,  however,  we  were  ad- 
vised were  not  worth  visiting.  The  morning,  nev- 
ertheless, did  not  open  with  much  pcpmise.  On 
first  emerging  we  found  aboat  the  door  of  the  casa 
real  a  crowd  of  loungers,  of  that  mixed  race  who 
might  trace  their  ancestry  to  the  subjects  of  Tutul 
Xiu  and  the  conquerors,  possessing  all  the  bad  qual- 
ities of  both,  and  but  few  of  the  good  traits  of  either. 
Some  of  them  were  intoxicated,  and  there  were 
many  half-grown,  impudent  boys,  who  kept  close 
to  us,  watching  eveiy  movement,  and  turning  aside 
to  laugh  when  they  could  do  so  unobserved. 

We  set  out  to  look  at  the  ruins,  and  the  crowd 
followed  at  our  heels.  At  the  end  of  a  street  lead- 
ing to  the  well  we  saw  a  long  building,  pierced  in 
the  middle  by  the  street,  and  part  still  staiiding  on 
each  side.  We  saw  at  a  glance  that  it  was  not  the 
work  of  the  antiguos,  but  had  been  earected  by  die 
Spaniards  since  the  ccHiquest,  and  yet  we  were  con- 
ducted to  it  as  one  of  the  same  class  with  those  we 
had  found  all  over  the  country ;  though  we  did  meet 
with  one  intelligent  person,  who  smiled  at  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people,  and  said  that  it  was  a  palace  of 
El  Retft  or  the  king^  Montejo.  Its  true  history  is 
perhaps  as  much  unknown  as  that  of  the  more  an- 
cient buildings.  In  its  tottering  frcmt  were  inter- 
spersed sculptured  stones  taken  from  th<3  aboriginal 
edifices,  and  thua,  in  its  own  de6ay,  it  publbhes  the 
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wd  atory  that  it  bad  lisen  upon  the  mins  of  anoth- 
er raca. 

Near  this  building,  and  at  the  comer  of  the  street, 
is  the  well  referred  to  in  the  conclusion  of  my  le- 
gend of  the  House  of  the  Dwarf  at  Uxmal.  ''  The 
old  woman  (the  mother  of  the  Dwarf)  then  died, 
but  at  the  Indian  village  of  Mani  there  is  a  deep 
well,  from  which  opens  a  cave  that  leads  under 
ground  an  immense  distance  to  Meridsu  In  this 
cave,  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  under  the  shade 
of  a  large  tree,  sits  an  old  woman,  with  a  serpent  by 
her  side,  who  sells  water  in  small  quantities,  not  for 
ffioney,  but  only  for  a  ciiatura,  or  baby,  to  give  the 
serpent  to  eat ;  and  this  old  woman  is  the  mother 
of  the  Dwarf."  The  entrance  to  the  well  was  un- 
der a  great  shelf  of  overhanging  rock,  forming  the 
mouth  of  a  magnificent  cavern,  wild  enough  to'  sus- 
tain the  legend.  The  roof  was  high,  and  the  villa- 
gers had  constructed  steps,  by  which,  walking  erect, 
we  reached  a  large  pool  of  water,  whence  women 
were  filling  their  cantaros.  At  one  side  was  an  open- 
ing in  the  rock  above,  which  should  have  been,  and'' 
was  intended  to  be,  made  directly  over  the  water, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  it  up  in  buckets;  and  as 
this  mistake  occurred  in  a  cave  where  the  water  is 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth,  and  the  pas- 
sage is  wide,  it  shows  the  diflSculty,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  instruments,  of  fixing  on 
the  surface  the  precise  point  over  the  water  in  the 
other  caves,  which  have  long,  narrow,  and  winding 
passages. 
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In  the  yards  of  some  houses  on  a  street  at  the 
rear  of  the  casa  real  were  the  remains  of  laige 
moonds.  In  the  wall  round  the  sqoare  of  the  chorch 
was  a  lai^  circular  upright  stone,  like  those  here- 
tofore called  picotes,  or  whipping-posts,  and  our 
guide  told  us  that  in  the  suburbs  there  were  other 
mounds ;  but,  without  leaving  the  streets,  we  saw 
enough  to  satisfy  us  that  Mani  stood  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  town  of  the  same  general  character  with 
all  the  others. 

Returning  to  the  casa  real,  we  found  a  new  guar- 
da,  who  came  into  office  rather  more  intoxicated 
than  their  predecessors  in  going  out  Albino  had 
inquired  of  the  cacique  for  the  ancient  relics  of 
which  we  had  heard  accounts,  and  the  Indians 
brought  a  copy  of  CogoUudo,  wrapped  up  and  treas- 
ured with  great  care  in  the  casa  real.  This  did  not 
astonish  us  much,  and  they  opened  the  book  and 
pointed  out  a  picture,  the  only  one  in  it,  being  a 
representation  of  the  murder  of  the  ambassadors  of 
^  Tutul  Xiu ;  and  while  we  were  looking  at  it  they 
brought  out  and  unrolled  on  the  floor  an  old  paint- 
ing on  cotton  cloth,  being  the  original  froa\  which 
Cogolludo  had  the  engraving  made.  The  design 
was  a  coat  of  arms  bordered  with  the  heads  of  the 
murdered  ambassadors,  one  of  which  has  an  arrow* 
fixed  in  the  temple,  intended  to  represent  the  am- 
bassador who  had  his  eyes  put  oat  with  this  weap- 
oli.  In  the  centre  is  a  tree  growing  out  of  a  box, 
representing  the  sapote  tree  at  Zotuta,  under  which 
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the  murder  was  committed,  and  which,  the  Indians 
say,  is  still  standing.  This  tree  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  mention  again  hereafter.  The  painting  had 
evidently  been  executed  by  an  Indian,  and  probably 
very  near  the  time  of  the  occurrence  which  it  was 
intended  to  commemorate.  CogoUudo  refers  to  it 
as  an  ancient  and  interesting  relic  in  his  time,  and, 
of  course,  it  is  much  more  so  now.  It  is  an  object 
of  great  reverence  among  the  Indians  of  Maui.  In 
fact,  throughout  our  whole  journeyings,  either  in 
Central  America  or  Yucatan,  it  was  the  first  and 
only  instance  in  which  we  met  with  any  memorial 
in*  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  tending  to  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  any  event  in  their  history ;  but  this 
must  not  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  reproach.  His- 
tory, dark  as  it  is  on  other  points,  shows  clearly 
enough  that  this  now  abject  and  degraded  race  did 
cling  with  desperate  and  fatal  tenacity  to  the  mem- 
ory of  those  ancestors  whom  they  know  not  now ; 
the  records  of  their  conquerors  show  the  ruthless 
and  savage  policy  pursued  by  the  Spaniards  to  root 
this  memory  from  theif*  minds ;  and  here,  in  tbis 
very  town  of  Mani,  we  have  a  dark  and  memorable 
instance. 

In  1571,  twenty-nine  years  after  the  foundation 
of  Merida,  some  Indians  of  Mani  relapsed  and  be 
came  idolaters,  practising  in  secret  their  ancient 
rites. 

Intelligence  of  their  backsliding  reached  the  ears 
of  the  provincial  in  Merida,  who  came  to  Mani  in 
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penoiif  and  forthwith  established  himself  as  inqnisi- 
tar.  Some  who  had  died  obstinately  in  the  secret 
practice  of  idolatrous  rites  had  been  buried  in  sacred 
ground ;  he  ordered  their  bodies  to  be  dog  op,  and 
their  bones  thrown  into  the  fields ;  and,  in  order  to 
strike  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  and  root 
out  the  memory  of  their  ancient  rites,  on  a  day  ap- 
pointed for  that  pnrpose,  attended  by  the  principal 
of  the  Spamsh  nobility,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  nmltitode  of  Indians,  hie  made  them  bring  to- 
gether dl  their  books  and  ancient  characters,  and 
pnUicly  burned  them,  thos  destroying  at  cmce  the 
history  of  their  antiqnities*  Those  envioos  of  die 
blessed  father,  says  the  historian,  gave  him  the  title 
of  cmel ;  bat  very  differently  tboi^t  of  the  actkm 
the  Doctor  Don  Pedro  Sanchez  de  Agnilar,  in  Us 
information  against  the  idolaters  of  this  cmmtiy. 

The  sight  of  this  paintmg  made  me  nMi«  earnest 
in  poshing  my  inqoiries  for  other  memoriala^  bat 
this  WMaU ;  the  Indiana  had  no  nnre  to  ^ow,  and 
I  theniminived  of  dse  alcsMe  for  aneint  arcUv^es. 
He  knew  nothing  abo«^  them,  bat  said  we  coald 
^mmine  for  oarselves,  and  the  key  of  the  apartment 
in  which  they  were  kept  was  with  the  second  al* 
calde. 

The  schoolmaster  of  the  village,  who  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  in  oar  behalf  frcnn  onr  frigid  the 
cora  Carillo  of  Ticul,  accompanied  me  to  look  for 
the  second  alcalde,  and,  after  tracing  him  to  several 
places,  we  procored  the  keys,  and  retamed  to  die 
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casa  real,  and  when  we  imk>cked  the  door  v^e  had 
thirty  or  forty  persons  to  enter  with  as.  The  books 
and  archives  of  the  municipality  were  in  the  back 
room,  and  among  them  was  one  large  Tolome  which 
had  an  ancient  and  venerableappearance^beinghound 
ia  parchment,  tattered,  and  worm-eaten,  and  having  a 
flap  to  close  like  that  of  a  pocket-book^  Unhappily, 
it  was  written  in  the  Maya  language,  and  perfectly 
unintelligible.  The  dates,  however,  showed  thai  theae 
venerable  pages  were  a  record  of  events  which  had 
taken  place  within  a  very  few  years  after  the  entry 
of  the  Spaniards  into  the  country ;  and  as  I  pored 
over  them,  I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  directly,  or  in  some  incidental  expressions,  they 
contained  matter  which  mi^t  throw  some  light 
upon  the  subject  of  my  investigatioias« 

Being  Sunday,  a  crowd  of  curious  and  lasy  looh^ 
en^on  surrounded  the  table,  hut  they  could  not  dis^ 
tract  my  attention.  I  found  that,  though  all  cauld 
speak  the  Maya,  none  could  read  it  Nevertheless; 
I  continued  to  turn  over  the  pages«  (ki  the  l&7th 
page,  in  a  document  which  bore  the  date  of  1557, 
I  saw  the  word  Vxmal.  Here  I  stopped,  and  called 
upon  the  by-standers.  The  schoolmaster  was  the 
only  one  who  could  even  attempt  to  give  me  any 
assistance,  but  he  was  not  familiar  with  the  Maya 
as  a  written  tongue,  and  said  that  this,  having  been 
written  nearly  ^ee  hundred  years  before,  differed 
somewhat  from  that  of  the  present-  day,  and  w  as 
more  difficult  to  comprehend.     Other  places  were 
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referred  to  in  the  documeiit,  the  names  of  which 
were  familiar  to  me,  and  I  observed  that  the  words 
immediately  preceding  Vxmal  were  different  from 
those  preceding  the  other  names.  The  presump- 
tion was  that  Uxmal  was  referred  to  in  some  differ- 
ent sense.  ^ 

In  taming  to  the  end  of  the  docoment  I  fonnd  a 
sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  which  had  been  secured  in 
the  book,  but  was  then  loose ;  and  upcm  it  was  a 
curious  map,  also  dated  in  1557,  of  which  Mani 
was  the  centre.  Vxmal  was  laid  down  upon  it, 
and  indicated  by  a  peculiar  sign,  different  from  that 
of  all  the  other  places  named.  On  the  back  of  the 
map  was  endorsed  a  long  instrument  of  the  same 
date,  in  which  the  word  Vxnud  again  occurred,  and 
which,  beyond  doubt,  contained  matter  relating  to 
other  places  named  in  the  map,  and  to  their  con- 
dition or  state  of  being  at  that  time.  With  the  as^ 
sistance  of  the  schoohnaster  I  compared  this  with 
the  one  written  in  the  book,  and  ascertained  that 
the  latter  was  a  recorded  copy  of  the  other. 

A  few  pages  beyond  was  another  document,  bear- 
ing date  in  1556,  one  year  earlier,  and  in  this, 
again,  the  word  Vxmal  appeared.  The  schoolmas- 
ter was  able  to  give  me  some  general  idea  of  the 
contents,  but  he  could  not  translate  with  facility 
nor,  as  he  said,  very  accurately.  The  alc^alde  sent 
for  an  Indian  escribano,  or  clerk,  of  the  municipal- 
ity ;  but  he  was  not  in  the  village,  and  an  old  In- 
.  dian  was  brought  who  had  formerly  served  in  that 
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capacity ;  but,  after  staring  stupidly  at  the  pages  mi 
if  looking  at  a  row  of  macfaetes,  he  said  he  had^ 
grown  so  old  that  he  had  forgotten  how  to  readi 
My  only  coarse  was  to  hare  copies  made,  which 
die  schoolmaster  set  about  immediately,  and  late  id^ 
the  afternoon  he  placed  them  in  my  hands.  In  tha^ 
evening,  by  the  permission  of  the  alcalde,  I  took 
the  book  to  my  quarters,  and  looked  over  evei;^' 
page,  running  my  finger  along  every  line,  in  search^ 
of  the  word  Uxmal,  but  I  did  not  meet  with  it  in' 
any  other  place,  and  probably  the  documents  refer*- 
red  to  are  the  most  ancient,  if  not  the  only  ones  in 
existence  of  ancient  date,  in  which  that  name  is^ 
mentioned. 

The  copies  I  carried  with  me  to  my  friend  Don 
Fio  Perez,  who  discovered  some  errors,  and,  at' 
his  instance,  my  good  friend  the  cura  CariUo  went 
over  to  M ani,  and  made  exact  copies  of  the  map 
and   documents.     He   also   made   diligent  search 
through  the  Maya  archives  for  other  papers  men- 
tkmang  Uxmal,  or  referring  to  it  in  anj  way«  but- 
fikmd  none.     He  added  to  his  copies  a  translation,* 
vHuch  was  revised  by  Don  Pio,  and  it  is  from  his' 
version  that  what' follows  is  prepared. 

The  engraving  opposite  is  a  copy  of  the  ancient 
map,  the  original  of  which  covers  one  side  of  a 
sheet  of  foolscap  paper. 

The  instrument  endorsed  on  the  back,  as  tranti* 
lated,  reads  as  follows : 

''Memorandum  of  having  divided 'the  lands  by 
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D.  Francisco  Montejo  Xin,  governor  of  this  pueblo 
of  Mani,  and  the  governors  of  the  pueblos  who  are 
onder  him. 

*'  There  met  together  Don  Francisco  Montejo 
Xio^  governor  of  this  pueblo,  and  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  TutuI  Xiu  ;  Don  Francisco  Che,  governor  of 
Ticul,  Don  Francisco  Facab,  governor  of  Ox- 
cntzcab,  Don  Diego  Vs,  governor  of  Tekax,  Don 
Alonzo  Facab,  governor  of  Jan-monal,  Don  Juan 
Che,  governor  of  Mama,  Don  Alonzo  Xiu,  gov- 
ernor of  Tekit,  and  the  other  governors  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Mani^  together  with  the  regidores,  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  landmarks,  and  main- 
taining the  right  of  each  village  respecting  the  fell- 
ing of  trees,  and  to  fix  and  settle  with  crosses  the 
boundaries  of  the  milpas  of  their  respective  villages, 
dividing  them  into  parts  according  to  their  situation, 
showing  the  lands  pertaining  to  each.  The  people 
of  Canul,  those  of  Acanceh,  of  Ticoh,  those  of 
Cosuma,  those  of  Zotuta  and  its  jurisdiction,  those 
of  Tixcacab,  a  part  of  those  of  Peto,  Colotmul,  and 
Zuccacab,  after  having  conferred  together,  declared 
it  necessary  to  cite  the  governors  of  the  villages,  and 
WB  answered  that  they  should  come  to  this  audien- 
cia  of  Mani,  each  one  bringing  with  him  two  regi- 
dores to  be  present  at  the  division  of  the  lands 
Don  Juan  Canul,  governor  of  Nunkini,  and  Fran- 
cisco Ci,  his  colleague ;  D.  Juan  Cocom,  governor 
of  Ticoh,  D.  Gaspar  Tun  of  Cosuma,  Don  Juan 
Cocom,  governor  of  Sotuta,   D.  Gonzalo   Tuyn, 
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governor  of  Tixcacab,  D.  Juan  Han  of  Yaxcacab; 
diese  receiyed  the  donation  on  the  fifth  day  from 
Merida,  consisting  of  one  hundred  '  paties'  of  fine 
riieets,  each  pati  or  cotton  cloth,  and  thus  they  con- 
tinued receiving  by  twenties  for  a  beginning,  being 
rolled  up  by  Juan  Nic,  Pedro  May,  and  Pedro  Co- 
ba,  assembled  in  the  house  of  Don  Francisco  Mon- 
tejo  Xiu,  governor  of  the  village  of  Mani ;  three 
arrobas  of  wax,  which  were  sold  by  them,  Don 
Juan  Cocom  of  Zotuta  having  first  received  them 
In  Talchaquillo,  on  the  road  to  Merida,  toward  the 
north  of  said  village,  the  cross  was  planted,  and  called 
Hoal.  In  Sacmuyalna  they  put  a  cross ;  this  is  the 
limit  of  the  lands  of  those  of  Ticoh.  In  Eochilha 
a  cross  was  placed.  In  Cisinil,  Toyotha,  Chulul 
Ytza,  Ocansip,  and  Tiphal,  crosses  %vere  placed ; 
this  is  the.  boundary  of  the  milpas  and  the  lands  of 
those  of  Maxcanu-al  Canules,  In  Kaxabceh  Chac- 
nocac,  Calam,  Sactos,  are  the  Umits  of  the  fields  of 
the  Canules,  and  there  crosses  were  placed.  In 
Zemesahal  and  in  Opal  were  planted  crosses :  these 
are  the  limits  of  the  grounds  of  the  villagers  of  Kil- 
hini  and  Becal.  In  Yaxche  Sucilha  Xcalchen, 
Tehico  Sahcabchen  Xbacal,  Opichen,  crosses  were 
planted.  Twenty-two  is  the  number  of  the  places 
marked,  and  they  returned  to  raise  new  landmarks, 
by  the  command  of  the  judge,  Felipe  Manriques, 
specially  commissioned  by  his  excellency  the  gov- 
ernor, when  he  arrived  at  TJxmal^  accompanied  by 
his  interpreter,  Gaspar  Antonio,"  &c.  The  rest  of 
this  document  I  omit 
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The  <^er  docameiit  begins  as  follows:  "On 
t^e  tenth  of  August,  in  the  year  one  thousand  &Ta 
hundred  and  fifty-six,  the  special  judge  arrived  with 
his  interpreter,  Gaspar  Antonio, /r/7i».  Vxmal,  when 
they  reached  this  chief  Tillage  of  Mani»  with  tb» 
other  caciques  that  followed  them,  Don  Francisco 
Che,  governor  of  Ticul,  Don  Francisco  Pacab,  gov^ 
ernor  of  Tekax,  Don  Alonzo  Pacab,  governor  of 
Jan,  Don  Jnan  Che,  governor  of  Mama,  Don  Alon* 
%0  Xiu,  governor  of  4?ekit,  with  the  other  govemr 
ors  of  his  suite,  Don  Juan  Cacom,  governor  of  Te-r 
koh,  vnth  Don  Gaspar  Fun,  Don  Juan  Carnal,  gov<- 
ernor  of  Nunhini,  Don  Francisco  Ciz,  other  gov* 
ernor  of  Cosuma,  Don  Juan  Cocom,  governor  of' 
Zotuta,  Don  Gonzalo  Fuyu,  governor  of  Tixcacal- 
tnyu,  Don  Juan  Han,  governor  of  Yaxcaba ;  those 
were  brought  to  this  chief  village  of  Mani/rcwi  Vz^ 
nud,  with  the  others  named,  and  the  judge  Fehpe 
Manrique,  with  Gaspar  Antonio,  commissioned  in* 
t^rpreter."  Of  this,  too,  the  rest  is  omitted,  not  be- 
ing relevant  to  this  subject 

The  reader  will  observe  that,  fifteen  or  sixte^. 
years  after  the  foundation  of  Merida,  Mani  had  the. 
s^ime  pre-eminence  of  position  as  when  Tutul  Xhn 
went  up  with  his  dependant  caciques  to  make  sub* 
mission  to  the  Spaniards.  It  was  the  "  chief  vil- 
lage," the  central  point  for  meeting  and  settling  the 
boundaries  of  villages ;  but  it  appears,  ou  the  face^ 
of  these  documents^  that  great  changes  had  already, 
occurred.    In  fact,  even  at  that  early  date  we  see 
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the  entering  wedge,  which,  since  driven  to  its  mark, 
has  overturned  all  the  institutions  and  destroyed  for- 
ever the  national  character  of  the  aboriginal  inhab* 
itants.  The  Indians  iare  still  rulers  over  their  vil- 
lages, and  meet  to  settle  their  boundary  lines,  Mi 
they  meet  under  the  direction  of  Don  Felipe  Man- 
riques,  a  Spanish  officer,  specially  commissioned  ft* 
that  purpose ;  they  establish  their  boundaries  by 
planting  crosses^  symbols  introduced  by  the  Span- 
iards ;  they  have  lost  their  proud  and  independeift 
national  title  of  cacique,  and  are  styled  Dons  *bd 
Oohernadores ;  under  the  gentle  patting  of  the  haid 
destined  soon  to  crush  their  race,  they  have  aban- 
doned even  the  names  received  from  their  fatheiffi^ 
and  have  adopted,  either  voluntarily  or  by  coercidn, 
the  Christian  names  of  the  Spaniards;  and  lite 
Lord  of  Mani  himself,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
royal  house  of  Maya,  either  that  same  Tntnl  Xln 
who  first  submitted  himself  and  his  vassals  to  the 
dominion  of  Don  Francisco  Montejo,  or  his  imme- 
diate descendant,  in  compliment  to  the  conqueroV 
and  destroyer  of  his  race,  appears  meekly  and  in- 
gloriously  under  the  name  of  Don  Francisco  Xiu. 

But  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  this  melancholy  tale 
that  I  have  introduced  these  documents  ;  they  have 
anotlier  and  a  more  important  bearing.  By  this 
act  of  partition  it  appears  that,  in  1667,  "the 
judge  arrived  at  Uxmai,  accompanied  by  his  inter- 
preter Don  Antonio  Gaspar/'  And  by  the  agree 
ment  it  appears  that  in  1666,  one  year  previous,  the 
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special  jadge  arrived  with  his  interpreter,  Caspar 
AxilomOj  from  TJxnud^  when  they  reached  the  chief 
village  of  Mani  with  the  other  caciques  who  follow- 
ed them.  The  names  are  all  given,  and  it  is  said 
these  "  \Dere  brought  to  this  chief  village  of  Mani 
from  Uxmjaly  with  the  others  named,  and  the  judge 
Felipe  Manrique  and  Caspar  Antonio,  commissioned 
interpreter." 

Now  what  was  Uxmal  ?  It  is  clear,  beyond  all 
question,  that  it  was  a  place  at  which  persons  could 
arrive,  at  which  they  could  be,  and  from  which  they 
could  come.  I"  am  safe  in  supposing  that  it  was  not 
a  mere  hacienda,  for  at  that  early  period  of  the  con- 
quest '  haciendas  had  not  begun  to  be  established ; 
and,  besides,  the  title  papers  of  Don  Simon  Peon 
show  that  the  first  grant  of  it  was  made  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  hacienda  one  hundred  and  forty-four  or 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  years  afterward,  at  which 
time  the  land  was  waste  and  belonged  to  the  crown, 
and  had  small  settlements  of  Indians  upon  it,  who 
were  publicly  and  notoriously  worshipping  the  devil 
in  the  ancient  buildings.  It  was  not,  then,  a  hacien- 
da. Was  it  a  Spanish  town  \  If  so,  some  remains 
would  have  been  visible  at  the  time  of  the  grant, 
and  the  great  object  of  driving  away  the  Indians 
and  breaking  up  their  idolatrous  worship  would  al- 
ready have  been  accomplished.  There  is  no  indi- 
cation, record,  or  tradition  that  a  Spanish  town  was 
ever  established  at  Uxmal ;  the  general  beUef  is  that 
there  never  was  any ;  Don  Simon  is  sure  of  it,  and 
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in  tbat  confidence  I  fully  participate.  But  as  thib 
strongest  proof  on  this  point,  I  call  in  this  ancient 
map.  It  is  a  fact  perhaps  more  clearly  established 
than  any  other  in  the  history  of  the  conquest,  that 
in  every  Indian  village  in  which  the  Spaniards  made 
a  settlement,  with  that  strong  religious  enthusiasm 
which  formed  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  their  daring 
and  unscrupulous  character,  their  first  act  was  the 
erection  of  a  church.  Now  it  will  be  remarked  that 
nearly  all  the  places  laid  down  on  the  map  are  indi* 
cated  by  the  sign  of  a  church ;  most  of  them  now 
exist,  all  have  aboriginal  names,  and  the  inference 
is  that  they  were  at  that  time  existing  aboriginal 
towns,  in  which  the  Spaniards  had  erected  church- 
es, or  had  taken  the  preliminary  steps  for  doing  so. 
Several  of  these  places  we  had  visited;  we  had 
seen  their  churches  reared  upon  the  ruins  of  ancient 
buildings,  and  in  their  immediate  vicinity  vestiges 
and  extensive  ruins  of  the  same  general  character 
with  those  at  Uxmal. 

But  Uxmal,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  indicated  by 
the  sign  of  a  church.  This  I  consider  evidence  that 
no  church  was  erected  there,  and  that  while  the' 
Spaniards  were  establishing  settlements  in  other  In- 
dian towns,  for  some  reason,  now  unknown,  per- 
haps on  account  of  its  unhealthiness,  at  Uxmal  they 
made  none.  But  it  will  be  seen  farther,  that  Ux- 
mal not  only  is  not  indicated  by  the  sign  of  a  churchy 
but  is  indicated  by  one  entirely  different,  of  a  pecu- 
liar and  striking  character,  which  was  manifestly 
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pwer  adopted  from  caprice  or  withoat  cause.  In 
ppiy  opinion,  this  sign  was  intended  to  represent  what 
would  most  clearly  distinguish  a  large  place  with- 
OQt  a  church  from  those  in  which  churches  had 
jl)een  erected,  the  characteristic  ornaments  on  the 
^nts  of  the  aboriginal  buildings,  as  now  seen  at 
Uxmal.  It  is  the  same  obvious  character  or  sym- 
bol which  might  serve  at  this  day  to  indicate  on 
a  map  a  city  like  Uxmal,  and  to  my  mind  the  con- 
clnsion  is  irresistible  that  at  the  time  when  the 
Judge  Don  Felipe  Manriques  arrived  ai  Uxmal  and 
^mv^from  Uxmal,  it  was  an  existing  inhabited  ab- 
priginal  town.  Farther,  in  the  scanty  light  that  we 
have  «n  this  subject,  the  slightest  incidental  circum- 
stance is  not  to  be  disregarded.  In  each  reference  to 
IMS  anriira]  at  or  from  Uxmal,  it  is  mentioned  that  he 
was  accompanied  by  bis  interpreter.  He  would  not 
seed  an  interpreter  if  the  place  was  desolate,  or  if 
it,  WW  a  hacienda,  or  a  Spanish  town.  He  could 
need  an  interpreter  only  when  the  place  was  occu- 
pied by  the  aborigines,  whose  language  he  did  not 
understand,  and  such,  I  cannot  help  believing,  was 
actually  the  case.  I  can  easily  believe,  too,  that  its 
depopulation  and<lesolation  within  the  hundred  and 
forty  years  preceding  the  royal  grant  for  the  purpo- 
ses of  a  hacienda,  were  the  inevitable  consequence' 
of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Spaniards  in  their  sub- 
j^ation  of  the  country.  I  would  remark  that  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  these  documents. 
TPhey  are  true  records  of  events  which  occurred  at 
that  early  period  of  the  conquest.     To  this  day  the 
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map  and  act  of  partition  are  good  evidence  in  all 
legal  proceedings  affecting  tbe  title  to  lands  in  that 
neighbonrtiood,  and  I  afterward  saw  ^hem  enroHod 
as  proofs  and  forming  part  of  the  record  in  a  con- 
tested and  protracted  lawsait 

I  make  no  apology  for  dwelling  so  long  npon  tbis 
ancient  map.  Perhaps,  however,  it  will  not  interesft 
tbe  reader  so  much  as  it  did  onrselves  and  the  half* 
breeds  of  Mani.  These  ascribed  oar  curiosity  to  a 
arach  less  innocent  motive  than  that  of  investiga- 
ting tbe  history  of  ancieot  cities.  In  consequence 
of  some  recent  difficulties,  los  Ic^leses  were  some- 
what objects  of  suspicion ;  the  idlers  of  Mani  made 
close  inquiries  of  Albino  touching  our  reasons  for 
wanting  the  map,  and,  not  being  able  to  compre- 
hend his  explanations,  which  were,  perhaps,  not  very 
clear,  they  said  that  wo  intended  to  seek  out  and  seize 
the  strong  points  for  fortifications ;  and,  with  a  spirit 
nnlike  that  of  their  warlike  sires,  Spanish  or  Indian, 
quietly  made  up  their  minds  that  we  intended  to  re« 
duce  the  country  and  make  slaves  of  them. 

Toward  evening  we  strolled  over  to  the  church 
and  convent,  vehich  are  among  the  grandest  of  these 
early  structures  erected  in  Yucatan,  proud  monu- 
ments of  the  zeal  and  labour  of  tbe  Franciscan  fri- 
ars. They  were  built  under  the  direction  of  Friar 
Juan  of  Merida,  distinguished  as  awarrior  and  con- 
queror, but  who  threw  aside  the  sword  and  put  on 
the  habit  of  a  monk.  According  to  Cogolludo,  they 
were  both  finished  in  the  short  space  of  seven 
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months,  the  caciqae  who  had  been  lord  of  that 
country  furnishing  six  thousand  Indians.  Built 
upon  the  ruins  of  another  race,  thej  are  now  them- 
selves tottering  and  going  to  decay. 

The  convent  had  two  stories,  with  a  great  corn- 
dor  all  round ;  but  the  doors  were  broken  and  the 
windows  wide  open,  rain  beat  into  the  rooms,  and 
grass  grew  on  the  floor. 

The  roof  of  the  church  formed  a  grand  prome- 
nade, commanding  an  almost  boundless  view  of  the 
great  region  of  country  of  which  it  was  once  the 
chief  place  and  centre.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
was  visible  the  great  sierra,  running  from  east  to 
west,  a  dark  line  along  the  plain.  All  the  rest  was 
plain,  dotted  only  by  small  clearings  for  villages. 
My  guide  pointed  out  and  named  Tekax,  Akil,  Ox- 
cutzcab,  Schochnoche,  Fustonicb,  Ticul,  Jan,  Cha- 
pap.  Mama,  Tipika,  Teab,  the  same  villages  laid 
down  in  the  ancient  map,  whose  caciques  came  up, 
three  hundred  years  before,  to  settle  the  boundaries 
of  their  lands ;  and  he  told  me  that,  under  a  clearer 
atmosphere,  more  were  visible.  Some  I  had  visited, 
and  had  seen  the  crumbling  remains  of  the  ancient 
town ;  and  looking  at  them  from  the  roof  of  the 
church,  the  old  map  gave  them  a  vividness,  reality, 
and  life,  as  they  had  been  three  hundred  years  be- 
fore, more  exciting  than  the  wildest  speculations  in 
regard  to  lost  and  unknown  races.  The  sun  went 
down,  and  the  gloom  of  night  gathered  over  the 
great  plain,  emblematic  of  the  fortunes  and  the  fate 
of  its  ancient  inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Departure  from  Mani.— Ornithology  of  Yucatan. — Discoveries  of 
Doctor  Cabot.— Village  of  Tixmeach.— Peto. — Church  and  Con- 
vent.— News  from  Hotne.-^Don  Pio  Perez.— Indian  Almanac, 
— A  Fragment  of  Maya  Manuscript.  —  Journey  resumed.-— 
Taihxiu. — ^Yaxcala. — Piste. — Arrival  at  Chichen.— First  Sight 
of  the  Ruins. — ^The  Hacienda.— <A  strange  Reception. — Lodg- 
ings.—Situation  of  the  Ruins.— Mr.  Burke.-^Magnificent  Ap« 
pearance  of  the.  Ruins. — Derivation  of  the  Word  Chichen.— Se- 
notes. — Different  from  those  before  presented. — Mischievoi^s 
Boys.— Failure  of  the  Com  Crop. 

Monday,  March  7.  Before  daylight  the  next 
morning  we  left  Mani. 

Our  present  mode  of  travelling  favoured  Doctor 
Cabot's  particular  objects.  His  best  chance  for  pro- 
curing birds  was  always  on  the  road,  the  time  pass- 
ed at  ruins,  on  account  of  the  density  of  the  woods 
and  underbrush,  being  in  a  great  measure  lost  to 
'  him.  Yucatan  had  never  before  been  explored  or- 
nithologically ;  or,  to  speak  mdre  correctly,  the  only 
person  who  had  given  any  attention  to  that  branch 
of  its  natural  history,  a  German,  died  in  the  country ; 
his  collections  were  scattered  and  his  notes  lost 
Doctor  Cabot's  field  of  operations,  therefore,  was, 
like  our  own^  entirely  new ;  and  our  attention  he^ 
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ing  constantly  directed  to  the  brilliant  plumage  of 
the  birds  and  their  interesting  habits,  thej  became 
identified  with  the  purposes  of  our  journey.  It  was 
my  intention  to  obtain  from  Doctor  Cabot,  and  pub- 
lish in  this  work,  a  full  essay  on  the  ornithology  of 
the  country,  but  I  find  my  materials  so  abundant 
and  my  volumes  growing  to  such  a  bulk  that  com- 
pression has  become  a  work  of  serious  necessity. 

Doctor  Cabot  has  published,  in  the.Boston  Jour- 
nal of  Natural  History,  an  account  of  his  observa- 
tions upon  one  rare  and  splendid  bird,  the  ocellated 
turkey,  of  which  one  stuffed  specimen  at  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  and  another  in  the  collection  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  are  the  only  two  known  to  exi^t,  and 
of  which,  besides  obtaining  a  stuffed  specimen,  we 
succeeded  in  transporting  two  living  birds  from  the 
interior,  and  embarking  them  for  home,  bnt  lost 
them  overboard  on  the  voyage,  t  have  hopes  ihta, 
be  may  be  induced  to  publisAi  a  full  account  of  his 
observations  upon  the  ornithology  of  Yucatan.  Itt 
the  mean  time  I  give  in  the^  Appendix  a  memoran^ 
dum  of  about  one  hundred  birds  observed  by  him  in 
that  country,  which  are  also  found  within  the  United 
States,  and  have  been  figured  and  described  by 
Wilson,  Bonaparte,  Audubon,  and  Nuttall;  of  oth- 
ers, which  are  well  known  to  the  scientific  world 
for  their  striking  brilliancy  of  plumage,  having  been 
observed  in  different  parts  of  South  and  Central 
America,  but  are  known  only  by  skins  prepared  and 
sold  in  the  country,  and  whose  habits  have  never 


been  described ;  and  a  third  class,  more  important 
to  the  naturalist  than  either  of  tha  others^  coinpri* 
sing  birds  entirely  unknown  until  discovered  by  him 
in  Yucatan.  The  memyQcanduift  is  aceompanied 
by  a  few  notes  referring  tQ  the^  pbaes  and  cifcun* 
stances  under  which  they  were  pr^oeored ;  and  inr 
referring,  to  them  in  the  AppendiJK^  I  wxHdd  tabst 
occasion  to  say  that  some  of  the  most  really  importr 
ant  matter  in  this  work  is  to  be  found  in  that  plactw 
for  the  sake  of  which  J  baFe.  coosideiied.  it  expedi-^ 
enl  materially  to  abridge  my  narrativa 

But  to  resume.  We  stopped  that  night  at  Tisr* 
meacb,  eight  leagues  distant,,  a  neat  village  with,  at 
well  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  ddep,  at  which» 
every  woman  drawing  from  it  leftahandful  of  maise> 
for  a  cantaro  of  water,  and  we  paid  a  medio  for  wa* 
tering  our  horses ;  and  setting^  out  before  daylight, 
the  next  morning,  at  half  past  nine  we  reacbed. 
Feto^  where  we  found  Mr.  Catherwood  and  our 
luggage  on  the  hands  of  our  friend  Don  Pio  Pereau. 

Peto  is  the  head  of  a  department,  of  which  Don ) 
Pio  Perez  was  gefe  politico.     It  was .  a  w^-built. 
town,  with  streets  indicated,,as  at  Merida,  by  figwea: 
on,  the  tops  of  the  houses«,    The  church  and  con^ 
vent  were  large  and  imposing  edifices,.and  the  living 
of  the  cura  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  church,» 
being  worth  six  or  seven. thousand,  dollars  per  an- 
num. N 

At  this  place  we  found  letters  aqd  paqkets  of 
newspapers  from  home,  forwarded  to  us  from  Meri« 
II  24 
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da,  and,  except  attending  to  them,  oar  time  was  de- 
voted almost  exclusively  to  long  and  interesting  con- 
versations with  Don  Pio  on  matters  connected  with 
the  antiquities  of  the  country.  I  cannot  sufficiently 
express  my  obligations  to  this  gentleman  for  the 
warm  interest  he  took  in  facilitating  our  pursuits,  and 
for  the  labour  he  bestowed  ungrudgingly  in  our  be- 
half. Besides  preparing  a  series  of  verbal  forms  and 
other  illustrations  of  the  grammar  of  the  Maya  lan- 
guage, according  to  memoranda  made  by  the  same 
distinguished  gentleman  before  referred  to,  he  gave 
me  a  vocabulary  in  manuscript,  containing  more  than 
four  thousand  Maya  words,  and  an  almanac,  prepar- 
ed by  himself,  according  to  the  Indian  system  of 
computation,  for  the  year  from  the  16th  of  July,  1841, 
to  the  15th  of  July,  1842,  a  translation  of  which  is 
published  in  the  Appendix,  as  a  key  or  supplement 
to  his  calendar.^ 

Besides  these,  he  furnished  me  with  the  copy  of 
one  other  document,  which,  if  genuine  and  authen- 
tic, throws  more  light  upon  aboriginal  history  than 
any  other  known  to  be  in  existence.  It  is  a  frag- 
ment of  a  Maya  manuscript,  written  from  memory 
by  an  Indian,  at  some  time  not  designated,  and  en 
titled  *'  Principal  epochs  of  the  ancient  history  of 
Yucatan." 

It  purports  to  give  the  series  of  ''  katunes,"  or 
epochs,  from  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Tol- 
tecs  from  the  country  of  Tulapan  until  their  arrival 
at  this,  as  it  is  called,  island  of  Ghacno-uitan,  occu- 

•  See  Appendix  to  7oI.  i 
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pying,  according  to  Don  Fio's  compatation  of  ka- 
tones,  the  lapse  of  time  corresponding  with  that  be- 
tween the  years  144  and  217  of  the  Christian  era. 

It  assigns  dates  to  the  discovery  of  Bacalar  and 
then  of  Chichen  Itza,  both  within  the  three  epochs 
corresponding  with  the  time  between  A.D.  360  and 
A«D.  432 ;  the  colonization  of  Ghampoton,  and: 
its  destruction;  the  times  of  wandering  through 
the  uninhabited  forests,  and  establishing  themselves 
a  second  time  at  Chichen  Itza,  within  epochs  cor- 
responding with  the  lapse  between  A.D.  888  and 
A.D.936. 

The  epoch  of  the  colonization  of  Uxmal,  corre- 
sponding with  the  years  between  A.D.  936  and  1176 
A.D. ;  the  epochs  of  wars  between  the  governors  of 
Chichen  Itza  and  Mayapan ;  the  destruction  of  the 
latter  city  by  the  Uitzes  of  the  Sierras,  or  highland- 
ers;  and  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  adding  that 
*^Holy  men  from  the  East  came  with  them ;"  and  the 
manuscript  terminates  with  the  epoch  of  the  first 
baptism  and  the  arrival  of  the  first  bishop. 

I  shall  make  ho  comment  upon  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  this  manuscript.  How  far  it  is  to  be  regard- 
ed as  authentic  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  as  the  only 
known  manuscript  in  existence  that  purports  to  be 
written  by  an  Indian,  in  his  native  language,  giving 
an  account  of  the  events  in  the  ancient  history  of 
this  country,  I  publish  it  entire  in  the  Appendix. 
It  may  conflict  in  some  particulars  with  opinions 
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expressed  by  me^  but  I  coDsider  the  discovery  of  Um^ 
troth  on  this  sabject  as  far  more  importaiit  thao  the 
confirmation  of  any  theory  of  my  own ;  aad  I  may 
add  that,  in  general,  it  bears  out  and  anstaiM  tiie 
news  presented  in  these  pages. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  of  Mardi  we  bade 
fiurewell  to  DonPio  Perez, and  set  out  for  Chichen. 
Ever  since  we  left  home  we  had  had  onreyes  npcm 
this  place.  We  had  become  eager  to  reach  it,  and* 
the  increasing  bulk  of  these  volumes  warns  me  that 
1  must  not  now  linger  on  the  road^  I  shaO  there* 
fore  barely  say  that  the  first  night  we  stopped  at 
the  village  of  Taihxin,  the  second  at  Yaxcaba^  and 
at  noon  of  the  third  day  we  reached  Piste^  about 
two  miles,  distant  from^  Chkben.*  We  had  heard 
some  unpropitious  accoismta  concerning  the  hospi- 
tahty  of  the  proprietor  of  the  hacienda,  and  thought 
it  safer  not  to  alarm  him  by  going*  c^on  him  with 
appetites  sharpened  by  a  hard  da/s  ride,  but  fiist  to 
lay  the  village  under  a  moderate  contribution. 

At  four  o'clock  we  left  Piste,  and  very  soon^ 
we  saw  rising  high  above  the  plain  the  Castillo 
of  Chichen*  In  half  an  hour  we  were  among: 
the  ruins  of  this  ancient  city,  with  all  the  great> 
buildings  in  ftill  view,  casting  prodigious  shadows 
over  the  plain,  and  presenting  a  spectacle  whiclv 
even  after  all  that  we  had  seen,  once  more  exci- 
ted in  us  emotions  of  wonder.  The  camino  real 
ran  through  the  midst  of  them,  and  the  field  was  so 
open  that,  without  dismounting,  we  rode  close  in 
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10  some  of  the  principal  edifices.  Involuutarily  we 
lingered,  but  night  was  approaching,  and,  fairlj 
drawing  ourselves  away,  we  rode  on,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  reached  the  hacienda.  Vaqueros  were 
shouting,  and  a  large  drove  of  cattle  was  pouring  in 
at  the  gate.  We  were  about  following,  but  a  crowd 
of  men  and  women  on  the  steps  of  the  hacienda 
shouted  to  us  not  to  come  in,  and  a  man  ran  to- 
ward us,  throwing  up  both  hands,  and  shut  the  gate 
directly  in  our  faces.  This  promised  us  another 
Don  Gregorio  welcome;  but  this  ominous  demon-^ 
stration  did  not  mean  anything  churlish;  on  the 
contrary,  all  was  done  out  of  kindness.  We  had 
been  expected  for  three  months.  Through  the 
agency  of  friends  the  proprietor  had  advised  the 
major  domo  of  our  intended  visit,  directing  him  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  make  us  comfortable,  and  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  the  latter  had  ordered  the 
gate  to  be  shut  upon  us,  for,  as  the  man  who  did 
it  told  us,  the  hacienda  was  overrun  with  women 
and  children,  and  there  was  no  room  for  another 
hannmock.  He  conducted  us  to  the  church,  stand- 
ing in  a  fine  situation,  and  offered  us  the  sacris- 
tia,  or  vestry-room,  which  was  new,  clean,  and 
had  plastered  walls,  but  it  was  small,  and  had  only 
knobs  for  two  hammocks.  It  had  a  door  of  com- 
munication with  the  church,  and  he  said  we  might 
swing  a  third  hammock  in  the  latter,  but  it  was  to« 
ward  the  end  of  a  fiesta,  the  Indians  might  want  to 
use  the  altar,  and  we  had  some  scruples. 
Vol.  IL— N  n 
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Oar  alteraative  was  a  house  direcdy  opposite  tim 
gate  of  tke  hadenda,  to  which  there  was  no  objec* 
tion  on  the  score  of  sise,  for  as  yet  its  dimensioiB 
were  nnfimited,  as  it  was  merefy  a  frame  of  poles 
supporCiBg  a  thatched  roof,  with  a  great  pile  of  hme 
and  sand  in  the  centre^  intended  to  be  made  into 
walls.  The  pvopcielor  was  erecting  it  e^qnwsly 
for  the  accommodation  of  traveUers.  While  we  re* 
sided  in  it,  the  pile  of  hme  and  sand  was  converted 
to  its  destined  purpose,  and  wie  were  plastered  in ; 
so  that  the  next  visiter  to  these  niiaB  will  find  a 
good  house  nady  for  his  recepdcm.  The  major 
domo  wished  as  to  take  o«r  aieals  at  the  hacienda, 
bat  as  we  had  all  oar  traveUing  equipage,  we  again 
organised  for  heusekeepiag,  and  to  that  end  we 
had  an  mrasaal  proportion  of  comforts.  Besides 
the  resources  of  the  hacienda,  we  had  the  village 
of  Piste  at  command,  and  YaDadolid  being  bat  six 
home'  distance,  we  prepared  an  order  for  supj^es 
to  be  sent  off  the  next  day. 

The  next  morning,  under  the  guidance  of  an  In-> 
dian  of  the  hacienda,  we  prepared  for  a  preliminarjr 
survey.  The  rains  of  Chichen  he  on  a  hacien^ 
da,  called  by  the  name  of  the  ancient  ciQr.  It  is 
the  property  of  Don  Juan  Sosa,  and  was  set  off  to 
him,  on  the  decease  of  his  father  and  an  apportion** 
ment  of  his  estate,  with  cattle,  horses,  and  mules,  at 
a  valuation  of  between  five  and  six  thousand  dol- 
lars. As  with  most  of  the  lands  in  that  neighbour* 
hood,  the  fee  is  in  the  government,  and  the  propri 
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Hot  is  entitled  -ifily  to  the  majores,  or  improve- 
meHis. 

The  rains  are  nine  leagues  from  Yalladolid,  the 
eamino  real  to  if  hich  passes  direcdy  through  the 
field.  The  great  bnildings  tower  on  both  sides  of 
the  road  in  fdH  sight  of  all  passers-by,  and  Trom 
the  feet  that  the  road  is  mnch  travelled,  the  roins 
of  Chichen  are  petiiaps  more  generally  known  to 
the  people  of  the  country  than  any  other  in  Taca- 
tan.  It  is  an  interesting  fatct,  however,  that  thfe 
first  stranger  who  eter  visited  th^m  w^s  a  native 
of  New- York,  whom  we  afterward  met  at  Val- 
iadolid,  and  who  is  now  again  residing  in  this 
city. 

Immediately  on  our  arrival  at  Chichen  we  heard 
of  a  paysanno,  or  coantryman,  Don  Juan  Burque, 
enginero  ^n  la  machina  de  Yalladolid,  the  English 
of  whieh  is,  Mr*  John  Borke,  engineer  in  the  fac- 
tory. In  W38  Ml.  Dnrke  came  from  Yalladolid  to 
the  villlge  ct  C^wa,  si^  leagues  distant  from  Chi- 
chen»  Yf  hile  making  excursions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, one  of  the  young  men  told  him  of  old  build^ 
ings  on  this  hacienda^  from  one  of  which  Yallado- 
fid  Was  visible.  Mr.  JBuAe  rode  ovei*,  and  on  the 
fourth  of  Jtily  stood  on  the  top  of  the  Castillo,  spy- 
^\Rsa  in  hand,  lookuig  out  foi^  Yalladolid.  Two 
years  afterward,  in  1840,  they  were  visited  by  the 
Baron  Frederichstahl,  and  by  him  first  brought  to 
the  notiee  of  the  public,  both  in  Europe  and  this 
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coootry ;  and  I  take  occasion  to  say  that  this  visjt 
was  made  in  the  prosecution  of  a  route  recom- 
mended to  him  by  me  after  my  retnm  from  my  for- 
mer interrupted  journey  of  exploration  among  the 
mins  of  Yucatan. 

But  to  return.  From  the  door  of  our  hut  some 
of  the  principal  buildings  were  in  sight  We  went 
first  to  those  oi^  the  opposite  side  of  the  camino  real 
The  path  led  through  the  cattle-yard  of  the  hacienda, 
from  which  we  passed  out  at  one  end  by  a  range 
of  bars  into  the  field  of  ruins,  partially  wooded,  but 
the  greater  part  open  and  intersected  by  cattle-paths. 
Garrapatas  were  as-  abundant  as  ever,  and  perhaps 
more  so  from  the  numerous  cattle  running  over  the 
plain,  but  the  luxuries  of  an  open  country,  and  the 
facility  of  moving  from  place  to  place,  were  so  great, 
that  these  could  not  mar  our  satisfaction,  which  was 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  ruins  themselves. 
These  were,  indeed,  magnificent  The  buildings 
were  large,  and  some  were  in  good  preservation;  in 
general,  the  facades  were  not  so  elaborately  orna- 
mented as  some  we  had  seen,  seemed  of  an  old^ 
date,  and  the  sculpture  was  ruder,  but  the  interior 
apartments  contained  decorations  and  devices  that 
were  new  to  us,  and  powerfully  interesting.  All 
the  principal  buildings  were  within  a  comparatively 
small  compass ;  in  fact,  they  were  in  such  proximity, 
and  the  facilities  for  moving  among  them  were  so 
great,  that  by  one  o'clock  we  had  visited  every 
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bailding,  examined  every  apartment,  and  arranged 
the  whole  plan  and  order  of  work.  This  over,  we 
went  to  join  Doctor  Cabot,  who  was  in  the  mean 
time  pursuing  an  independent  occupation,  but  on 
joint  account,  and  for  joint  benefit. 

The  name  of  Chichen  is  another  instance  added 
to  those  already  given,  showing  the  importance  at- 
tached in  that  dry  country  to  the  possession  of 
water.  It  is  compounded  of  the  two  Maya  words 
chij  mouth,  and  chen,  well,  and  signifies  the  moath 
of  the  well.  Among  the  ruins  are  two  great  se- 
notes,  which,  beyond  doubt,  furnished  water  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ancient  cityl  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  hacienda  and  the  construction  of  a 
well,  these  had  fallen  into  diduse.  Doctor  Cabot 
had  undertaken  to  open  a  path  in  one  of  them  down 
to  the  water,  for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  which,  in 
that  hot  climate,  was  as  refi^eshing  as  food.  We 
came  upon  him  just  as  he  had  finished,  and,  besides 
his  Indian  workmen,  he  had  the  company  of  a  large 
party  of  Mestizo  boys  from  the  village  of  Pistfe, 
who  were  already  taking  advantage  of  his  labours, 
and  were  then  swimming,  diving,  and  perched  all 
about  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks. 

On  our  journey  from  Peto,  the  particulars  of 
which  I  was  obliged  to  omit,  we  had  entered  a  re- 
gion where  the  sources  of  the  supply  of  water  again 
formed  a  new  and  distinctive  feature  in  the  face  of 
the  country,  wilder,  and,  at  first  sight,  perhaps  crea- 
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ting  at  stronger  feeling  of  admira^iM  and  wondar 
than  even  ike  extraordinary  cuevas^  agoadaa,  and 
denotes  we  bad  formerly  encountered  These,  too, 
are  called  senotea»  bat  they  differ  materially  frun 
those  before  presented,  being  inunenae  circnlar  hoksi, 
from  sixty  to  two  hundred  feel  iu  diameter,  with 
broken,  rocky>  perpendicular  sides  from  fifty  to  one 
liundred  feet  deep,  and  having  at  the  bottom  a  great 
body  of  water,  of  an  unknown  depth,  always  about 
the  same  level,  supposed  to  be  supplied  by  subterra- 
nean rivers.  We  1m4  seen  ranchos  of  Indians  ea^ 
tablished  near  these  senotes,  with  a  railing  on  onn 
side,  over  which  Indian  women  were  drawing  up 
water  in  little  bark  buckets ;  probably  the  two  great 
genotes  at  this  place  were  the  inducements  to  the 
foundation  of  the  ancient  city. 

The  engraving  that  follows 'represents  dds  senote 
among  the  ruins  of  Chichen^  Though  wild  enough 
in  its  appearance,  it  had  less  of  that  extraordinar)» 
legularity  than  the  others  we  had  seen.  Those 
were  all  circular,  and  i%  was  impossibte  to  get  access 
to  the  water  except  by  means  of  a  rope.  This  wae 
oblong,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wide.  The  sides  were 
between  sixty  and  seventy  feet  high,  and  perpen- 
dicular, except  in  one  place,  which  was  broken  so 
a3  to  form  a  steep,,  winding  descent  to  the  watec^ 
The  view  ia  taken  from  the  e^ge  of  the  watev. 
The  path  ia  evidently,  |o  a  oertajn  extept,  artificial 
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m  we  9aw  is  one  place  the  vestiges  of  a  stone  wait 
akMig  the  brink.  On  this  side  Doctor  Cabot  had 
erected  a  railing  fer  protection,  which  the  mischiev- 
em  boys  of  Fisle  afterward  pulled  down  ;  we  tempt- 
ed them  with  9t  reward  of  two  reafes  apiece  for  the 
dbceirery  of  the  offenders,  but  none  of  them  ever 
accepted  the  offer.  These  boys;  by-the-way,  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Pist^  generally,  both  men  and 
women,  seemed  to  consider  that  the  opening  of  thif 
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path  was  for  their  especial  benefit,  and  at  first  they 
made  it  a  point  to  be  on  the  spot  at  the  same  hour 
with  us.  Upon  one  occasion  we  were  so  annoyed 
by  the  presence  of  two  ladies  of  that  village,  who 
seemed  determined  not  to  go  away,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  come  to  an  amicable  miderstanding  by 
means  of  a  peremptory  notice  that  all  persons  most 
give  us  the  benefit  of  their  absence  at  that  hour ; 
and  every  day,  when  the  sun  was  vertical  and 
scarely  endurable  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we 
bathed  in  this  deep  senote. 

We  returned  to  the  hut  well  satisfied  with  our 
first  day  at  Chicfaen;  and  there  was  another  circum- 
stance which,  though  painful  in  itself  added  mate- 
fially  to  the  spirit  with  which  we  commenced  our 
labours  at  this  place.  The  danger  apprehended 
fi'om  the  rainy  season  was  coming  to  pass,  and  un- 
der the  anticipation  of  a  failure  of  the  next  crop, 
corn  had  risen  from  two  reales  to  a  dollar  the  load. 
The  distress  occasioned  in  this  country  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  corn  crop  cannot  well  be  imagined.  In 
1836  this  calamity  occurred,  and  from  the  same 
cause  that  threatened  to  produce  it  now.  Along 
the  coast  a  supply  was  furnished  from  the  United 
States,  but  it  would  not  bear  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation into  the  interior,  and  in  this  region  com 
rose  to  four  dollars  a  load,  which  put  the  staff  of 
life  completely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Indians. 
Famine  ensued,  and  the  poor  Indians  died  of  star- 
vation.   At  the  time  of  our  arrival^  the  criados,  or 
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servants,  of  the  hacienda,  always  improvident,  had 
consumed  their  small  stock,  and,  with  no  hope  from 
their  milpas,  with  the  permission  of  the  master  were 
about  moving  away  to  regions  where  the  pressure 
would  be  less  severe.  Our  arrival,  as  the  major 
domo  told  us,  arrested  this  movement;  instead  of 
our  being  obliged  to  hant  them  up,  the  poor  Indians 
crowded  round  the  door  of  our  hut,  begging  em- 
ployment, and  scrambling  for  the  reales  which  Albino 
distributed  among  them ;  but  all  the  relief  we  could 
afford  them  was  of  short  duration,  and  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  mention  that  at  the  moment  of  writing 
the  calamity  apprehended  has  come  to  pass;  the 
ports  of  Yucatan  are  thrown  open  and  begging  for 
bread,  and  that  country  in  which,  but  a  few  short 
months  since,  we  were  moving  so  quietly  and  expe- 
riencing continual  acts  of  kindness,  is  now  groaning 
Qnder  famine  superadded  to  the  horrors  of  war 
Vol.  II.— O  o  25 
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The  plate  opposite  represents  the  general  plan  of 
the  rains  of  Chichen.  This  plan  is  made  from  bear- 
ings taken  with  the  compass,  and^the  distances  were 
all  measured  with  a  line.  The  buildings  are  laid 
down  on  the  plan  according  to  their  exterior  form. 
All  now  standing  are  comprehended,  and  the  whole 
circumference  occupied  by  them  is  about  two  miles, 
which  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  two  thirds  of  a 
mile,  though  ruined  buildings  appear  beyond  these 
limits. 
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By  referring  to  the  plan  the  reader  will  see  the 
position  of  the  hat  in  which  we  lived,  and,  following 
the  path  from  our  door  through  the  cattle-yard  of 
the  hacienda,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  he  will  reach  the  building  represented  in 
the  plate  opposite.  It  does  not  stand  on  an  artifi- 
cial terrace,  but  the  earth  seems  to  have  been  exca^ 
vated  for  some  distance  before  it,  so  as  to  give  it 
elevation  of  position.  It  faces  the  east,  and  meas^ 
ares  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet  in  front  hj 
forty-eight  feet  deep.  The  whole  exterior  is  rudc^ 
and  without  ornament  of  any  kind.  A  grand  stair-" 
case,  forty-five  feet  wide,  now  entirely  in  ruins,  rises 
in  the  centre  to  the  roof  of  the  building.  On  each 
aide  of  the  staircase  are  two  doorways ;  at  each  end 
is  a  single  doorway,  and  the  front  facing  the  west 
has  seven.  The  whole  nomber  of  apartments  is 
eighteen.  The  west  front  opens  upon  a  large  hoi* 
low  surface,  whether  natural  or  artificial  it  is  not  easy 
to  say,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  is  one  of  thfikse  fea* 
tares  befi)re  referred  to^  a  solid  mass  of  masonry, 
forty-font  feet  by  thirty-four,  standing  out  from  the 
wall,  high  as  the  roo^  and  corresponding,  in  position 
and  dimensionsi,  with  the  mined  staircase  on  the 
eastern  front  This  projection  is  not  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  huilding ;  it  b  not  an  ornament, 
bat,  on  the  contrary,  a  deformity ;  and  whether  it 
he  really  a  solid  mass,  or  contain  interior  chambenv 
remains  to  be  ascertained  by  the  future  explorer 

At  the   south   end  the  doorway  opens  into  9 
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chamber,  roand  which  hangs  a  greater  and  more 
unpenetrable  mystery.  This  chamber  is  mneteen 
feet  wide  by  eight  feet  six  inches  deep,  and  in  the 
hack  wall  a  low,  narrow  doorway  commnnicates 
with  another  chamber  in  the  rear,  of  the  same  di- 
mensions, but  having  its  floor  one  step  higher.  The 
lintel  of  this  doorway  is  of  stone,  and  on  the  soffite, 
or  under  part,  is  scolptured  the  subject  represented 
in  the  engraving  opposite.  This  tablet,  and  the 
position  in  which  it  exists,  have  given  the  name  to 
the  building,  which  the  Indians  call  Akatzeeb.  sig* 
nifying  the  writing  in  the  dark ;  for,  as  no  light  en- 
ters except  from  the  single  doorway,  the  chamber 
was  so  dark  that  the  drawing  could  with  difficulty 
be  copied.  It  was  the  first  time  in  Yucatan  that 
we  had  found  hieroglyphics  sculptured  on  stone, 
which,  beyond  all  question,  bore  the  same  type  with 
those  at  Copan  and  Falenque.  The  sitting  figure 
seems  performmg  some  act  of  incantation,  or  some 
religious  or  idolatrous  rite,  which  the  ''writing  in 
the  dark"  undoubtedly  explains,  if  one  could  but 
read  it.  Physical  force  may  raze  these  buildings  to 
the  ground,  and  lay  bare  all  the  secrets  they  con- 
tain, but  physical  force  can  never  unravel  the  mys- 
tery that  involves  this  sculptured  tablet 

Leaving  this  building,  and  following  the  path  in- 
dicated in  the  map,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  westward  we  reach  a  modem  stone 
fence,  dividing  the  cattle-field  of  the  hacienda,  on 
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the  Other  side  of  which  appears  through  the  trees, 
between  two  other  buildings^  the  end  fapade  of  a 
long,  majestic  pile,  called,  like  one  of  the  principal 
edifices  at  Uxmal,  the  Monjas,  or  Nuns ;  it  is  re- 
markable  for  its  good  state  of  preservation,  and  the 
richness  and  beaaty  of  its  ornaments,  as  represented 
in  the  plate  opposite.  The  view  comprehends  the 
comer  of  a  building  on  the  right,  at  a  short  distance, 
called  the  Eglesia,  or  Church.  The  height  of  this 
facade  is  twenty-five  feet,  and  its  width  thirty-five. 
It  has  two  cornices  of  tasteful  and  elaborate  design. 
Over  the  doorway  are  twenty  small  cartouches  of 
hieroglyphics  in  four  rows,  five  in  a  row,  barely  in- 
dicated in  the  engraving,  and  to  make  room  for 
which  the  lower  cornice  is  carried  up.  Over  these 
stand  out  in  a  line  six  bold  projecting  curved  orna- 
ments, like  that  presented  firom  the  House  of  the 
Governor  at  Uxmal,  resembling  an  elephant's  trunk, 
and  the  upper  centre  space  over  the  doorway  is  an 
irregular  circular  ^oiche,  in  which  portions  of  a  seat* 
ed  figure,  with  a  head-dress  of  feathers,  still  remain. 
The  rest  of  the  ornaments  are  of  that  distinctive 
stamp,  characteristic  of  the  ancient  American  cities, 
and  unlike  the  designs  of  any  other  people,  with 
which  the  reader  must  now  be  familiar.  The  trop- 
ical plants  and  shrubs  growing  on  the  roof,  which, 
when  we  first  saw  it,  hung  over  the  cornice  like  a 
fringe-work,  added  greatly  to  the  picturesque  efiect 
of  this  elegant  fa9ade. 
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The  plate  opposite  represents  the  front  of  the 
same  building.     It  is  composed  of  two  structures 
entirely  different  from  each  other,  one  of  which 
forms  a  sort  of  wing  to  the  principal  edifice,  and 
has  at  the  end  the  facade  before  presented.     The 
whole  length  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet, 
and  the  depth  of  the  principal  structure  is  one  hun* 
dred  and  twelve  feet.     The  only  portion  containing 
interior  chambers,  is  that  which  I  have  called  the 
wing.     This  has  two  doorways  opening  into  cham- 
bers twenty-six  feet  long  and  eight  feet  deep,  behind 
each  of  which  is  another  of  corresponding  dimen- 
sionS)  now  filled  up  several  feet  with  mortar  and 
stones,  and  appearing  to  have  been  originally  filled  up 
solid  to  the  ceiling,  making  again  casas  cerradas,  or 
closed  houses.     The  whole  number  of  chambers  in 
this  wing  is  nine,  and  these  are  all  the  apartments  on 
the  ground  floor.     The  great  structure  to  which  the 
wing  adjoins  is  apparently  a  solid  mass  of  masonry, 
erected  only  to  hold  up  the  two  ranges  of  buildings 
upon  it     A  grand  staircase  fifty-six  feet  vnde,  the 
largest  we  saw  in  the  country,  rises  to  the  top.   On 
one  side  of  the  staircase  a  huge  breach,  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  deep,  has  been  made  by  the  proprietor, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  out  building  stone,  which 
discloses  only  solid  masonry.     The  grand  staircase 
is  thirty-two  feet  high,  and  has  tlurty-nine  steps 
On  the  top  of  the  structure  stands  a  range  of  build- 
ings, with  a  platform  of  fourteen  feet  in  fi'ont  ex- 
tending all  round. 
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From  the  back  of  this  platfona  the  grand  stair- 
case rises  again,  having  the  same  width,  fifteen 
steps  to  the  roof  of  the  second  range,  which  forms 
a  platform  in  front  of  the  third  range ;  this  last  is^ 
mifortonately,  in  a  rainona  condition,  and  it  is  to  be 
dbserred  that  in  this^  as  in  all  the  other  cases,  these 
ancient  architects  nerer  placed  an  upper  building  oa 
the  roof  of  a  lower  one,  but  always  back,  so  as  to  rest 
on  a  structnre  solid  from  the  ground,  the  roof  of  the 
lower  range  being  merely  a  platform  in  front  of  the 
npper  one. 

The  circumference  of  this  building  is  six  hundred 
and  thirty^eight  feet,  and  its  height,  when  entire, 
was  sixty-five  feet.  It  seems  to  have  been  con** 
structed  only  with  reference  to  the  second  range  of 
apartments,  upon  which  the  art  and  skill  of  the 
builders  have  been  lavishly  expended.  It  b  one 
hundred  and  four  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide,  and 
the  broad  platform  around  it,  though  overgrown  with 
grass  several  feet  high,  formed  a  noble  promenade, 
commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country. 

On  the  side  of  the  staircase  are  five  doorways, 
of  which  the  three  centre  ones  are  what  are  usually 
called  false  doors,  appearing  to  be  merely  recesses  in 
the  wall.  The  compartments  between  the  door- 
ways contained  combinations  of  ornaments  of  un- 
usual taste  and  elegance,  both  in  arrangement  and 
design.  The  two  extreme  doorways  open  into 
chambers,  in  eadb  of  which  are  three  long  recesses 
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in  the  back  wall,  extending  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling,  all  of  which,  from  the  remains  still  visible, 
were  once  ornamented  with  paintings.  At  each 
end  of  the  building  was  another  chamber,  with 
three  niches  or  recesses,  and  on  the  other  side,  fa- 
cing the  south,  the  three  centre  doorways,  corre- 
sponding with  the  false  doors  on  the  north  side, 
opened  into  an  apartment  forty-seven  feet  long  and 
nine  deep,  having  nine  long  niches  in  the  back  wall ; 
all  the  walls  from  the  floor  to  the  peak  of  the  arch 
had  been  covered  with  painted  designs,  now  wan- 
tonly defaced,  but  the  remains  of  which  present  col- 
ours in  some  places  still  bright  and  vivid;  and 
among  these  remams  detached  portions  of  human 
figures  continually  recur,  well  drawn,  the  heads 
adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers,  and  the  hands 
bearing  shields  and  spears.  All  attempt  at  descrip- 
tion would  fail,  and  much  more  would  an  attempt 
to  describe  the  strange  interest  of  walking  along  the 
overgrown  platform  of  this  gigantic  and  desolate 
building. 

Descending  again  to  the  ground,  at  the  end  of  the 
wing  stands  what  is  called  the  Eglesia,  or  Church,  a 
comer  of.  which  was  comprehended  in  a  previous 
view,  and  the  firont  of  which  is  represented  in  the 
plate  opposite.  It  is  twenty-six  feet  long,  fourteen 
deep,  and  thirty-one  high,  its  comparatively  great 
height  adding  very  much  to  the  efiect  of  its  appear- 
ance. It  has  three  cornices,  and  the  spaces  be- 
ween  are  richly  ornamented.     The  sculpture  is 
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rude  but  grand.  The  principal  ornament  is  over  the 
doorway,  and  on  each  side  are  two  hnman  figures 
in  a  sitting  posture,  but,  unfortunately,  much  mutila* 
ted  The  portion  of  the  fa9ade  above  the  second 
cornice  is  merely  an  ornamented  wall,  like  those  be- 
fore mentioned  at  Zayi  and  Labna. 

The  whole  of  this  building  is  in  a  good  state  oi 
preservation.  The  interior  consists  of  a  sin^ 
apartment,  once  covered  with  plaster,  and  along  the 
top  of  the  wall  under  the  arch  are  seen  the  traces  of 
a  line  of  medallions  or  cartouches  in  plaster,  which 
once  contained  hieroglyphics.  The  Indians  have 
no  superstitious  feelings  about  these  ruins,  except  in 
regard  to  this  building ;  and  in  this  they  say  that  on 
Grood  Friday  of  every  j^ar  music  is  heard  sound* 
ing ;  but  this  illusion,  brought  with  us  from  Santa 
Cruz  del  Qniche,  was  here  destined  to  be  broken 
In  this  chamber  we  opened  our  Daguerreotype  ap 
paratus,  and  on  Good  Friday  were  at  work  all  day, 
but  heard  no  muiac.  This  chamber,  by-the-way, 
was  the  best  we  had  found  for  our  Daguerreotype 
operations.  Having  but  one  door,  it  was  easily 
darkened ;  we  were  not  obliged  to  pack  up  and  car* 
ry  away ;  the  only  danger  was  of  cattle  getting  in 
and  breaking ;  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting 
an  Indian  to  pass  the  ni^t  in  the  room  and  guard 
against  this  peril 

South  of  the  end  of  the  Monjas,  and  twenty-twa 
feet  distant,  is  another  building,  measuring  thirty^ 
eight  feet  by  thirteen,  having  the  exterior  ahove  the 

Vol.  II.— P  p 
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cornice  decorated  in  the  usual  manner,  but  which 
I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  present  ^ 

Leaving  this  pile  of  buildings,  and  passing  on 
northward  from  the  Monjas,  at  the  distance  of  four 
hundred  feet  we  reach  the  edifice  represented  in  the 
opposite  engraving,  conspicuous  among  the  ruins  of 
ChichenYor  its  picturesque  appearance,  and  unlike 
any  other  we  had  seen,  except  one  at  Mayapan 
much  ruined.  It  is  circular  in  form,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Garacol,  or  winding  staircase, 
on  account  of  its  int^or  arrangements.  It  stands 
on  the  upper  of  two  terraces.  The  lower  one 
measures  in  front  from  north  to  south  two  hundred 
and  twenty-three  feet,  and  in  depth  from  east  to 
west  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  is  still  in  good 
preservation.  A  ^rand  staircase  forty-five  feet  wide, 
and  containing  twenty  steps,  rises  to  the  platform  of 
this  terrace.  On  each  side  of  this  staircase,  forming 
a  sort  of  balustrade,  were  the  entwined  bodies  of 
two  gigantic  serpents,  three  feet  wide,  portions  of 
which  are  still  in  place ;  and  among  the  ruins  of  the 
staircase  we  saw  a  gigantic  head,  which  had  termi- 
nated at  one  side  the  foot  of  the  steps. 

The  platform  of  the  second  terrace  measures 
eighty  feet  in  front  and  fifty-five  in  depth,  and  is 
reached  by  another  staircase  forty-two  feet  wide, 
and  having  sixteen  steps.  In  the  centre  of  the 
steps,  and  against  the  wall  of  the  terrace,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  pedestal  six  feet  high,  on  which  probably 
once  stood  an  idol    On  the  platform,  fifteen  feet 
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firom  the  last  step,  stands  the  building.  It  is  twen- 
^-two  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  fonr  small  door- 
ways facing  the  cardinal  points.  A  great  portion  of 
the  upper  part  and  one  of  the  sides  have  fallen. 
Abore  the  cornice  the  roof  sloped  so  as  almost  to 
£cKrm  an  apex.  The  height,  including  the  terraces, 
is  little  short  of  sixty  feet,  and,  when  entire,  even 
among  the  great  buildings  around,  this  structure 
must  have  presented  a  striking  appearance.  The 
doorways  give  entrance  to  a  circular  corridor  five 
feet  wide.  The  inner  wall  has  also  four  doorways, 
smaller  than  the  others,  and  standing  at  intermedi- 
ate points  of  the  compass,  facing  northeast,  north- 
west, southwest,  and  southeast.  These  doors  give 
entrance  to  a  second  circular  corridor,  four  feet  wide; 
and  in  the  centre  is  a  circular  mass,  apparently  of 
solid  stone,  seven  feet  six  inches  in  diameter;  but  in 
one  place,  at  the  height  of  eight  feet  from  the  ground, 
was  a  small  square  opening  choked  up  with  stones^ 
which  I  endeavoured  to  clear  out ;  but  the  stones 
falling  into  the  narrow  corridor  made  it  dangerous 
to  continue.  The  roof  was  so  tottering  that  I  could 
not  discover  to  what  this  opening  led.  It  was  about 
large  enough  to  admit  the  figure  of  a  man  in  a  stand- 
ing position,  to  look  out  firom  the  top.  The  wafls 
of  both  corridors  were  plastered  and  ornamented 
with  paintings,  and  both  were  covered  with  the  tri- 
angular arch.     The  plan  of  the  building  was  new, 
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but,  instead  of  unfolding  secrets,  it  drew  closer  the 
curtain  that  already  shrouded,  with  almost  impene 
trable  folds,  these  mysterioos  structures. 

At  the  distance  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
northwest  firom  the  Caracol  stands  the  building  rep- 
resented in  the  following  en^aving.     It  is  called  by 


the  I^dian8  Chichanchob,  meaning  in  Spanish,  Casa 
Cplorada,  and  in  English,  Red  House.  The  terrace 
is  sixty-two  feet  long  and  fifty-fi?e  wide,  and  is  still 
in  good  preservation ;  the  staircase  is  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  as  we  approached  it  on  our  first  visit,  a 
cow  was  coming  quietly  down  the  steps. 

The  building  measure  forty-three  feet  front  and 
twenty-three  feet  deep,  and  is  still  strong  and  sub- 
stantial.    Above  the  cornice  it  was  richly  oma- 
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mented,  but  the  ornaments  are  now  much  decayed. 
It  has  three  doorways,  which  open  into  a  corridor 
running  the  whole  width  of  the  building ;  and  along 
the  top  of  the  back  wall  was  a  stone  tablet,  with  a 
row  of  hieroglyphics  extending  all  along  the  wall. 
Many  of  them  were  defaced,  and,  from  their  height, 
in  an  awkward  position  to  copy;  but  we  had  a 
scaffold  erected,  and  obtained  copies  of  the  whole. 
The  plate  opposite  represents  these  hierogljrphics, 
so  far  as  they  could  be  made  out.     When  not  dis 
tinct,  to  avoid  misleading  they  are  not  given  at  all. 
Under  the  hieroglyphics,  in  the  plate,  is  given  a  plan 
of  the  building,  with  its  terrace  and  staircase.     It 
has  a  back  corridor,  consisting  of  three  chambers, 
all  of  which  retain  the  marks  of  painting;  and, 
from  the  convenience  of  its  arrangements,  with  the 
platform  of  the  terrace  for  a  promenade,  and  the 
view  of  a  fine  open  country  in  front,  but  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  being  near  the  hacienda  we 
should  have  been  tempted  to  take  up  our  abode  in  it. 
At  the  short  distance  of  two  hundred  feet  is  the 
building   represented   in   the  following  engraving. 
The  platform  of  the  terrace  was  sixty-four  feet 
square,  the  building  had  three  rooms,  but  both  ter- 
race and  building  are  ruined,  and  the  view  is  pre- 
sented only  because  it  was  so  picturesque  that  Mr. 
Catherwood   could  not   resist  the   temptation   to 
draw  it 
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All  these  buildings  are  within  three  hundred  yards 
of  the  staircase  of  the  Monjas ;  from  any  interme- 
diate point  all  are  in  full  sight ;  the  field  is  open, 
and  intersected  by  cattle-paths ;  the  buildings,  stair- 
cases, and  terraces  were  overgrown,  but  Indians 
being  at  hand  in  sufficient  force,  they  were  easily 
cleared,  and  the  whole  was  finished  with  a  despatch 
that  had  never  befpre  attended  our  progress. 

These  are  tlie  only  buildings  on  the  west  side  of 
the  camino  real  which  are  still  standing ;  but  great 
v«»stiges  exist  of  mounds  with  remains  of  buildingf 
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upon  them,  and  colossal  stones  and  fragments  of 
sculpture  at  their  feet,  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  present  in  detail. 

Passing  among  these  vestiges,  we  come  out  upon 
the  camino  real,  and,  crossing  it,  again  enter  an  open 
field,  containing  the  extraordinary  edifice  represent- 
ed in  the  plate  opposite,  which,  on  first  reaching 
the  field  of  rains,  we  rode  in  on  horseback  to  exam- 
ine. It  consists  of  two  immense  parallel  walls,  each 
two  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet  long,  thirty  feet 
thick,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  apart  One 
hundred  feet  fi*om  the  northern  extremity,  facing  the 
open  space  between  the  walls,  stands  on  an  eleva- 
tion a  building  thirty-five  feet  long,  containing  a 
single  chamber,  with  the  fi*ont  fallen,  and,  rising 
among  the  rubbish,  the  remains  of  two  columns, 
elaborately  ornamented  with  sculpture ;  the  whole 
interior  wall  being  exposed  to  view,  covered  fi*om 
the  floor  to  the  peak  of  the  arch  with  sculptured  fig- 
ures in  bas-relief,  much  worn  and  faded.  The  en- 
graving represents  the  two  walls,  with  this  building 
in  the  distance.  And  at  the  other  end,  setting  back, 
too,  one  hundred  feet,  and  commanding  the  space 
between  the  walls,  is  another  building  eighty-one 
feet  long,  also  ruined,  but  exhibiting  the  remains  of 
two  columns  richly  ornamented  with  sculptured 
figures  in  bas-relief.  The  position  in  which  these 
walls  and  buildings  stand  to  each  other  is  laid  down 
on  the  general  plan. 

In  the  centre  of  the  great  stone  walls,  exactly  op- 
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posite  each  other,  and  at  the  height  of  twenty  feet 
from  the  ground,  are  two  massive  stone  rings,  four 
feet  in  diameter,  and  one  foot  one  inch  thick ;  the 
diameter  of  the  hole  is  one  foot  seven  inches.  On 
the  rim  and  border  were  two  sculptured  entwined 
serpents,  one  of  which  is  represented  in  the  engra* 
▼ing  below. 


These  walls,  at  the  first  glance,  we  considered 
identical  in  their  uses  and  purposes  with  the  parallel 
structures  supporting  the  rings  at  Uxmal,  of  which 
I  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  were 
intended  for  the  celebration  of  some  public  games. 
I  have  in  all  cases  adopted  the  names  of  buildings 
which  I  found  assigned  to  them  on  the  spot,  where 
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any  existed,  and  where  there  were  nane  I  have  not 
attempted  to  give  any.  At  Chichen  all  the  principal 
buildings  have  names ;  this  is  called  an  Eglesia,  or 
Church,  of  the  antiguos,  which  was  begun,  but  not 
finished,  and  the  great  open  walls  present  not  a  bad 
idea  of  one  of  their  gigantic  churches  before  the 
roof  is  put  on  ;  but  as  we  have  already  one  Eglesiai 
and  there  is  historical  authority  which,  in  my  opin« 
ion,  shows  clearly  the  object  and  uses  of  ttns  extra- 
ordinary structure,  I  shall  call  it,  as  occasion  requires, 
the  Gymnasium  or  Tennis-court 

In  the  account  of  the  diversions  of  Montezuma, 
given  by  Herrera,  we  have  the  following : 

*'  The  King  took  much  Delight  in  seeing  Sport 
at  Ball,  which  the  Spaniards  have  since  prohibited, 
because  of  the  Mischief  that  often  hapned  at  it ; 
and  was  by  them  call'd  Tlachtli,  being  like  our  Ten* 
nis.  The  Ball  was  made  of  the  Gum  of  a  Tree  that 
grows  in  hot  Countries,  which,  having  Holes  made 
in  it,  distils  great  white  Drops,  that  soon  harden, 
and,  being  work'd  and  moulded  together,  turn  as 
black  as  Fitch.*  The  Balls  made  thereof,  tho'  hard 
and  heavy  to  the  Hand,  did  bound  and  fly  as  wett 
as  our  Foot-balls,  there  being  no  need  to  blow  them ; 
nor  did  they  use  Chaces,  but  vy'd  to  drive  the  ad-, 
verse  Party  that  is  to  hit  the  Wall,  the  others  were 
to  make  good,  or  strike  it  over.  They  struck  it 
with  any  Fart  of  their  Body,  as  it  hapned,  or 
they  could  most  conveniently ;  and  sometimes  be 

*  Undoobttdljr  caoaftdunic,  orlnclia-iiiblMr. 
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lost  that  touched  it  with  any  other  Fart  bat  his 
Hip,  which  was  look'd  upon  among  them  as  the 
greatest  Dexterity ;  and  to  this  Effect,  that  the  Ball 
might  rebound  the  better,  they  fastned  a  Piece  of 
stiff  Leather  on  their  Hips.  They  might  strike  it 
every  time  it  rebounded,  which  it  would  do  several 
Times  one  after  another,  in  so  much  that  it  look'd 
as  if  it  had  been  alive.  They  play'd  in  Parties,  so 
many  on  a  Side,  for  a  Load  of  Mantles,  or  what  the 
Gamesters  could  afford,  at  so  many  Scores.  They 
also  play'd  for  Gold,  and  Feather-work,  and  some- 
times play'd  themselves  away,  as  has  been  said  be- 
fore. The  Place  where  they  play'd  was  a  ground 
Room,  long,  narrow,  and  high,  but  wider  above 
than  below,  and  higher  on  the  Sides  than  at  the 
Ends,  and  they  kept  it  very  well  plaster'd  and 
smooth,  both  the  Walls  and  the  Floor.  On  the 
side  Walls  they  Jix'd  certain  Stones^  like  those  of  a 
MiU,  with  a  Hole  quite  through  the  Middle,  just  as 
big  as  the  Ball,  and  he  that  could  strike  it  through 
there  won  the  Game ;  and  in  Token  of  its  being  an 
extraordinary  Success,  which  rarely  hapned,  he  had 
a  Right  to  the  Cloaks  of  all  the  Lookers-ou,  by  an- 
tient  Custom,  and  Law  amongst  Gamesters ;  and  it 
was  very  pleasant  to  see,  that  as  soon  as  ever  the 
Ball  was  in  the  Hole,  the  Standers-by  took  to  their 
Heels,  running  away  with  all  their  Might  to  save 
their  Cloaks,  laughing  and  rejoicing,  others  scouring 
after  them  to  secure  their  Cloaks  for  the  Winner, 
who  was  oblig'd  to  offer  some  Sacrifice  to  the  Idol 
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of  the  Tennis-court,  and  the  Stone  through  whose 
Hole  the  Ball  had  pass'd.  Every  Tennis-court  was 
a  Temple,  having  two  Idols,  the  one  of  Gaming, 
and  the  other  of  the  Ball  On  a  lucky  Day,  at  Mid- 
night, they  performed  certain  Ceremonies  and  En- 
chantments on  the  two  lower  Walls  and  on  the 
Midst  of  the  Floor,  singing  certain  Songs,  or  Bal- 
lads ;  after  which  a  Priest  of  the  great  Temple  went 
with  some  of  their  Religious  Men  to  bless  it ;  he 
uttered  some  Words,  threw  the  Ball  about  the  Ten- 
nis-court four  Times,  and  then  it  was  consecrated, 
and  might  be  play'd  in,  but  not  before.  The  Own- 
er of  the  Tennis-court,  who  was  always  a  Lord, 
never  playM  without  making  some  Offering  and 
performing  certain  Ceremonies  to  the  Idol  of  Ga 
ming,  which  shows  how  superstitious  they  were, 
since  they  had  such  Regard  to  their  Idols,  even  in 
their  Diversions.  Montezuma  carry'd  the  Spaniards 
to  this  Sport,  and  was  well  pleas'd  to  see  them  play 
at  it,  as  also  at  Cards  and  Dice.'' 

With  some  slight  variation  in  details,  the  gen- 
eral features  are  so  identical  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
on  my  mind  that  this  structure  was  erected  for 
precisely  the  same  object  as  the  Tennis-court  in 
the  city  of  Mexico  described  by  Herrera.  The 
temples  are  at  hand  in  which  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered, and  we  discover  in  this  something  more  im- 
portant than  the  mere  determining  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  building ;  for  in  the  similarity  of  diver- 
sions we  see  a  resemblance  in  manners  and  insti- 
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tntiotis,  and  trace  an  affinity  between  the  people 
who  erected  the  ruined  cities  of  Yucatan  and  those 
who  iidiabited  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
In  the  account  of  Herrera,  moreover,  we  see  inci- 
dentally the  drawing  of  a  funeral  pall  over  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  natives,  for  we  learn  that  the  sport 
which  ''  Montezuma  took  much  deUght  in  seeing," 
and  which,  beyond  doubt,  was  a  favourite  diversion 
of  the  people,  "  the  Spaniards  have  since  prohibited/' 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  eastern  wall, 
and  on  the  outer  side,  stands  the  building  represent- 
ed in  the  engraving  <^posite,  consisting  of  two 
ranges,  one  even  with  the  ground,  and  the  other 
about  twenty-five  feet  above  it,  the  latter  being  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation^  simple,  tasteful  in  its  ar- 
rangement of  ornaments,  and  having  conspicuous  a 
procession  of  tigers  or  Ijmxes,  which  appear  on  a 
small  scale  in  the  engraving.  From  its  lofty  posi- 
tion, with  trees  growing  around  it  and  on  the  roof, 
the  effect  is  beautifully  picturesque  ^  but  it  has,  be- 
sides^ a  far  higher  interest,  and  on  some  considera- 
tions may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  most  impor- 
tant structure  that  we  met  with  in  our  whole  ex- 
ploration of  ruins. 

The  lower  building,  standing  on  the  ground,  is 
in  a  ruinous  condition:  the  front  has  fallen,  and 
shows  only  the  remains  of  two  columns  covered 
with  sculptured  figures ;  the  fall  of  the  front  has 
laid  bare  the  entire  wall  of  the  chamber,  covered 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  elaborately*sculp* 
tured  figures  in  bas-relief. 
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The  plate  opposite  represents  a  portion  of  these 
figores.  Exposed  for  ages  to  a  long  succession  of 
winds  and  rains,  the  characters  were  foded  and 
worn ;  under  the  glare  of  a  tropical  sun  the  lines 
were  confused  and  mdistinct,  and  the  reflection  of 
the  heat  was  so  intense  that  it  was  impossihle  to 
work  before  it  except  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  af- 
ternoon, when  the  buildii^  was  in  the  shade.  The 
head-dress  of  the  figures  is,  as  usual,  a  phone  of  feath- 
^rS)  and  in  the  upper  row  each  figure  carries  a  bun- 
dle of  spears  or  a  quiver  of  arrows.  All  these  figures 
were  painted,  and  the  reader  may  imagine  what  the 
effect  must  have  been  when  all  was  entire.  The 
Indians  call  this  chamber  Stohl,  and  say  that  it 
represents  a  dance  of  the  antiguos ;  and  these  bas- 
reliefs,  too,  have  a  distinct  and  independent  value. 
In  the  laige  work  of  Nebel,  entitled  "  Voyage  Pit- 
toresque  et  Archeologique  dans  le  Mexique,"  lately 
published  at  Paris,  is  a  drawing  of  the  stone  of  sac-< 
rifice  in  the  Museum. of  Mexioo,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  published.  It  is  nine  feet  in  diameter  and 
three  feet  thick,  and  contains  a  proce«lsion  of  figures 
in  bas-relie(  which,  though  differing  in  detail,  are  oi 
the  same  general  character  with  those  sculptmred  on 
the  wall  of  this  building.  The  stone  was  dug  up  in 
the  plaza  of  Mexico,  near  the  spot  on  which  stood, 
in  the  time  of  Montezuma,  the  great  teocalis  of  that 
city.  The  resemblance  stands  upon  a  different  foot- 
ing from  any  which  may  exist  in  Mitla,  or  Xocichal* 
CO,  or  other  places,  the  hbtory  of  which  is  unknown," 
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and  fonns  another  connecting  link  with  the  very  peo- 
ple who  occupied  the  city  of  Mexico  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest  And  the  proofs  go  on  accumulating. 
In  the  upper  building,  the  back  of  which  appears 
in  the  engraving,  is  presented  a  casket  containing, 
though  broken  and  disfigured,  perhaps  the  greatest 
gem  of  aboriginal  art  which  on  the  whole  Conti- 
nent of  America  now  survives. 

The  steps  or  other  means  of  access  to  this  build- 
ing are  gone,  and  we  reached  it  by  clambering  over 
fallen  stones.  The  door  opens  upon  the  platform 
of  the  wall,  overlooking  the  Tennis-court  The 
front  corridor  was  supported  by  massive  pillars,  por- 
tions of  which  still  remain,  covered  with  elaborate 
sculptured  ornaments.  The  lintel  of  the  inner  door- 
way is  a  beam  of  sapote  richly  carved.  The  jambs 
are  partly  buried,  and  above  the  rubbish  appear 
sculptured  figures  with  rich  head-dresses,  which 
anywhere  else  we  should  have  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  bring  to  light  and  copy ;  but  between  these 
jambs  we  enter  an  inner  chamber,  the  walls  and 
ceiling  of  which  are  covered,  from  the  floor  to  the 
peak  of  the  arch,  with  designs  in  painting,  repre- 
senting, in  bright  and  vivid  colours,  human  figures, 
battles,  houses,  trees,  and  scenes  of  domestic  life, 
and  conspicuous  on  one  of  the  walls  is  a  large  ca- 
noe ;  but  the  first  feeling  of  gratified  surprise  was 
followed  by  heavy  disappointment,  for  the  whole 
was  mutilated  and  disfigured.  In  some  places  the 
plaster  was  broken  oflf ;  in  every  part  deep  and  ma- 
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Ugnant  scratches  appeared  in  tlie  walls,  and  while 
individual  figures  were  entire,  the  connexion  of  the 
subjects  could  not  be  made  out  For  a  long  time 
we  had  been  tantalized  with  fragments  of  paint- 
ing, giving  us  the  strong  impression  that  in  this 
more  perishable  art  these  aboriginal  builders  had 
made  higher  attainments  than  in  that  of  sculpture, 
and  we  now  had  proofs  that  our  impression  did  them 
justice.  The  plate  opposite  represents  detached 
portions  of  these  paintings.  The  colours  are  green, 
yellow,  red,  blue,  and  a  reddish  brown,  the  last  be- 
ing invariably  the  colour  given  to  human  flesh. 
Wanting  the  various  tints,  the  engraving,  of  course, 
gives  only  an  imperfect  idea  of  them,  though,  even 
in  outline,  they  exhibit  a  freedom  of  touch  whi<;h 
could  only  be  the  result  of  discipline  and  training 
under  masters.  But  they  have  a  higher  interest 
than  any  that  attaches  to  them  as  mere  specimens 
of  art ;  for  among  them  are  seen  designs  and  fig- 
ures which  caU  forcibly  to  mind  the  well-known  pic- 
ture writings  of  the  Mexicans;  and. if  these  analo- 
gies are  sustained,  this  building  attached  to  the^alls 
of  the  Tennis-court  stands  an  unimpeachable  wit- 
ness that  the  people  who  inhabited  Mexico  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  belonged  to  the  same  great 
race  which  furnished  the  builders  of  the  ruined  cit- 
ies in  Yucatan. 

But  to  continue.    At  the  distance  of  five  hundred 
feet  southeast  from  this  rises  the  Castillo,  represent- 
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ed  in  the  plate  opposite,  the  first  building  which  we 
saw,  and  from  every  point  of  view  the  grandest  and 
most  conspicuous  object  that  towers  above  the  plain. 
Every  Sunday  the  ruins  are  resorted  to  as  a  prorn^ 
enade  by  the  villagers  of  Fifi^e,  and  nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  picturesque  appearance  of  dib  lofty  build- 
ing while  women,  dressed  in  white,  with  red  shawls, 
are  moving  on  the  platform,  and  passing  in  and  out 
at  the  doors.  The  mound  measures  at  the  base  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  feet  ten  inches,  and  on  the  east  and  west  sides 
two  hundred  and  two  feet  It  does  not  face  the 
cardinal  points  exactly,  though  probably  so  int^ad* 
ed ;  and  in  all  the  buildings,  from  some  cause  not 
easily  accounted  for,  while  one  varies  ten  degrees 
one  way,  that  immediately  adjoining  varies  twelve 
or  thirteen  degrees  in  anodier.  It  is  built  up  appa- 
rently solid  from  the  plain  to  the  height  of  seventy- 
five  feet  On  the  west  side  is  a  staircase  thirty- 
seven  feet  wide ;  on  the  north,  being  that  presented 
in  the  engraving,  the  staircase  is  forty-four  feet  wide, 
and  contains  ninety  steps.  On .  the  ^ound  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase,  forming  a  bold,  striking,  and 
well-conceived  commen.cement  to  this  lofty  range, 
are  two  colossal  serpents'  heads,  ten  feet  in  length, 
with  mouths  wide  open  and  tongues  protruding,  as 
represented  in  the  following  engraving.  No  doubt 
they  were  emblematic  of  some  religious  beliei^  and 
in  the  mi  ds  of  an  imaginative  people,  passing  be- 
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tween  them  to  ascend  the  steps,  mast  have  excited 
feelings  of  solemn  awe. 

The  platform  on  the  top  of  the  momid  measures 
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sixty-one  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  sixty-four 
from  east  to  west;  and  the  building  measures  in 
the  same  directions  forty-three  feet  and  forty-nine. 
Single  doorways  face  the  east,  south,  and  west, 
having  massive  lintels  of  sapote  wood  covered  with 
elaborate  carvings,  and  the  jambs  are  ornamented 
with  sculptured  figures,  one  of  which  is  represented 
in  the  engraving  opposite.  The  sculpture  is  much 
worn,  but  the  head-dress,  ornamented  with  a  plume 
of  feathers,  and  portions  of  the  rich  attire  still  remain. 
The  face  is  well  preserved,  and  has  a  dignified  ap- 
pearance. It  has,  too,  earrings,  and  the  nose  bored, 
which,  according  to  the  historical  accounts,  was  so 
prevalent  a  custom  in  Yucatan,  that  long  after  the 
conquest  the  Spaniards  passed  laws  for  its  prohibi 
tion. 

All  the  other  jambs  are  decorated  with  sculpture 
of  the  same  general  character,  and  all  open  into  a 
corridor  six  feet  wide,  extending  round  three  sides 
of  the  building. 

The  doorway  facing  the  north,  represented  in  the 
engraving,  presents  a  grander  appearance,  being 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  having  two  short  massive 
columns,  eight  feet  eight  inches  high,  with  two  large 
projections  at  the  base,  entirely  covered  with  elab- 
orate sculpture.  This  doorway  gives  access  to  a 
corridor  forty  feet  long  by  six  feet  four  inches  wide 
and  seventeen  feet  high.  In  the  back  wall  of  this 
corridor  is  a  single  doorway,  having  sculptured 
jambs,  over  which  is  a  richly-carved  sapote  beam, 
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and  giving  exttrance  to  an  apartment  t^epxiesetited  in 
the  engravbig  opposite,  niaeteen  feet  eight  inches 
long,  twelve  feet  nine  inches  wide,  and  seventeen 
feet  high.  In  this  apartoieiit  are  two  square  pillars 
nine  feet  four  inches  high  and  one  foot  ten  inches 
on  each  side,  having  scalptinred  figures  on  all  thehr 
sides,  and  supporting  masstTe  sapote  beams  covered 
with  the  most  elaborate  <arving  of  curious  and  intri- 
cate designs,  but  so  de&ced  and  timeworn  that,  in  the 
obscnrity  of  the  loom,  ligld:ed  only  from  the  door,  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  make  them  out  '^he 
ifiupressian  produced  on  entering  this  lofty  chamber; 
90  entirely  difieremt  from  all  we  had  met  with  be* 
fore,  was  perhaps  stronger  than  any  wie  had  yet  ex^ 
perienoed.  We  passed  a  whole  day  within  it,  from 
time  to  time  stepping  out  upon  the  platform  to  look 
down  upon  the  ruined  buildiags  of  the  ancient  city, 
and  an  immense  field  stretching  on  all  sides  beyond. 
And  from  this  lofty  height  we  saw  for  the  first 
time  groups  of  sanall  columns,  which,  on  examina- 
tion, proved  to  be  among  the  most  remarkable  and 
uniatelUgible  remains  we  had  yet  met  with.  They 
stood  in  rows  of  three,  four,  and  five  abreast,  many 
rows  continuing  in  the  same  direction,  when  they 
changed  and  pursued  another.  They  were  very 
low,  many  of  thsm  only  three  feet  high,  while  die 
highest  were  not  more  than  si:x  feet,  and  counted 
of  several  separate  pieces^  Kke  millstones.  Many 
of  them  had  fallen,  and  in  some  places  they  lie  pros- 
trate in  rows»  all  in  the  same  direction,  as  if  thrown 
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down  intentionally.  I  had  a  large  number  of  In- 
dians at  work  clearing  them,  and  endearouring  to 
trace  their  direction  to  the  end  In  some  places 
they  extended  to  the  bases  of  large  mounds,  on 
which  were  rums  of  buildings  and  colossal  fragments 
of  sculpture,  while  in  others  they  branched  oflf  and 
terminated  abruptly.  I  counted  three  hundred  and 
eighty,  and  there  were  many  more ;  but  so  many 
were  broken,  and  they  lay  so  irregularly,  that  I  gave 
up  counting  them.  They  were  entirely  too  low  to 
have  supported  a  roof  under  which  persons  could 
walk.  The  idea  at  times  suggested  itself  that  they 
had  upheld  a  raised  walk  of  cement,  but  there  were 
no  remains  visible.  The  plate  opposite  will  give 
some  idea  of  these  columns,  with  the  Castillo  and 
part  of  the  Tennis-court  appearing  in  the  background. 
They  enclose  an  area  nearly  four  hundred  feet 
square ;  and,  incomprehensible  as  they  are  in  their 
uses  and  object,  add  largely  to  the  interest  and 
wonder  connected  with  these  ruins. 

I  have  now  closed  my  brief  description  qf  the 
ruins  of  Chichen,  having  presented,  with  as  little 
detail  as  possible,  all  the  principal  buildings  of  this 
ancient  city.  Rained  mounds  exist,  and  detached 
portions  of  sculpture  strew  the  ground,  exhibiting 
curious  devices,  which  often  arrested  us  in  wander- 
ing among  them,  but  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
give.  They  were  the  ruins  which  we  had  had 
longest  in  prospect,  of  which  we  had  formed  the 
largest  expectations,  and  these  expectations  were 
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not  disappointed,  bat  more  than  realized  And 
they  had  additioaial  interest  in  our  ^es  firom  the 
(aiCi  that  the  broad  light  of  daj  beams  upon  their 
history.  The  Best  setdeinent  of  the  Sp^tards  in 
the  interior  was  made  at  this  very  spot 

The  reader  may  remember  that  iu  the  early  part 
of  these  pages  he  accompanied  Don  Francisco 
Montejo  to  Chicb^n,  or  Chichen  Itza,  as  it  was 
called,  from  the  name  of  the  people  who  occupied 
the  Qouatry.  The  site  of  this  place  is  ideo^ed 
beyond  all  peradventure  as  that  now  occupied  by 
these  rains;  and  the  reader,  perhaps*  will  expea 
from  Don  Francisco  Monl^o,  or  the  Spanish  sold* 
iers,  some  detailed  account  of  these  extraordinary 
bttildingis,  so  different  from  any  to  which  the  Span- 
iards were  accustomed  But,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, no  such  account  exists.  The  only  existing 
notice  of  tbevc  journey  from  the  coast  says,  that 
from  a  place  called  Ake  they  set  out,  directing  their 
course  for  Chichen  Itza,  where  they  deta-mined  to 
stop  and  settle,  as  it  appeared  a  proper  place,  on 
account  of  the  strength  of  the  great  buildings  that 
were  there,  for  defence  against  attacks  by  the  In- 
dians. We  do  not  even  learn  whether  these  build- 
ings were  inhabited  or  desolate;  but  Herrera  says 
tliat  the  Indians  in  this  region  «were  so  numerous, 
that  in  making  the  distribulioii  wliich  the  adelanta- 
do  was  allowed  by  the  teuQs  of  the  royal  grant,  the 
least  number  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  Spaniard 
was  two  thou;saAd. 
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flaviog  regard,  however,  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  occupation  and  abandonment  of  Chichen  by  the 
Spaniards,  their  silence  is  periiaps  not  extraordi- 
nary. I  have  already  mentioned  that  at  this  place 
the  adelantado  made  a  fatal  mistake,  and,  lured  by 
the  glitter  of  gold  in  another  province,  divided  his 
forces,  and  sent  one  of  his  best  captains,  with  fifty 
men,  in  search  of  it  From  this  time  calamities  and 
dangers  pressed  upon  him;  altercations  and  con- 
tests began  with  the  Indians ;  provisions  were  with- 
held, the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  seek  them  with 
the  sword,  and  all  that  they  ate  was  procured  at  the 
price  of  blood.  At  length  the  Indians  determined 
upon  their  utter  destruction.  Immense  multitudes 
surrounded  the  camp  of  the  Spaniards,  hemming 
them  in  on  all  sides.  The  Spaniards,  seeing  them- 
selves reduced  to  the  necessity  of  perishing  by  hun- 
ger, determined  to  die  bravely  in  the  field,  and  went 
out  to  give  battle.  The  most  sanguinary  fight  they 
had  ever  been  engaged  in  then  took  place.  The 
Spaniards  fought  for  their  lives,  and  the  Indians 
to  remain  masters  of  their  own  soil.  Masses  of  the 
latter  were  killed,  but  great  slaughter  was  made 
among  the  Spaniards,  and,  to  save  the  lives  of  tliose 
who  remained,  the  adelantado  retreated  to  the  forli- 
fications..  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  conquerors 
were  dead ;  nearly  all  the  rest  were  wounded,  and 
if  the  Indians  had  attacked  them  in  thfeir  retreat 
they  would  have  perished  to  a  man. 

Unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  they  took  advan- 
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tage  of  a  night  when  the  Indians  were  off  their 
gaard,  and  making  sallies  in  the  evening  so  as  to 
keep  them  awake,  that  weariness  might  afterward 
overtake  them,  as  soon  as  all  was  still  they  tied  a 
dog  to  the  clapper  of  a  bell-rope;  patting  some  food 
before  him,  bat  oat  of  his  reach,  and  with  grtot 
silence  marched  oat  from  the  camp.  The  dog, 
when  he  saw  them  going,  palled  the  cord  in  order 
to  go  with  them,  and  afterward  to  get  at  the  food. 
The  Indians,  supposing  that  the  Spaniards  were 
sounding  the  alarni,  remained  quiet,  waiting  the  re<^ 
suk,  hot  a  little  before  daylight,  perceiving  that  the 
bell  did  not  cease  ringing,  they  drew  near  the  forti- 
fication, and  found  it  deserted.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Spaniards  escaped  toward  the  coast,  and  in  the 
meager  and  disconnected  accounts  of  their  dangers 
and  escape,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  sarpriaing  that  we  have 
none  whatever  of  the  buildings,  arts,  and  sciences 
of  the  fierce  inhabitants  of  Chichen. 

I  shall  close  with  one  general  remark  These 
cities  were,  of  coarse,  not  all  built  at  one  time,  but 
are  the  remains  of  different  epochs.  Chichen, 
though  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than  most 
of  the  others,  has  a  greater  appearance  of  antiquity ; 
some  of  the  bnildings  are  no  doubt  older  than  oth- 
ers, aud  long  intervals  may  have  elapsed  between 
the  times  of  their  construction. 

The  Maya  maaascript  places  the  first  dvM^overy  of 
Chichen  within  the  epochs  corresponding  with  the 
time  between  A.D.  360  and  AJ).  432.     From  the 
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words  ase4  it  may  be  andierstood  that  tbe.discovery 
was  then  made  of  aa  actual  existtag  city,  \hU  it  is  h 
bir  constructioA  of  these  words  to  sappose  that  no- 
thing oMMre  b  meant  than  a  discovery  of  what  the 
words  Chi-chea  import,  viz.,  the  moaths  of  wells, 
having  reference  to  the  two  great  senotes,  the  dis- 
covery of  wells  beings  among  all  primitive  people, 
and  partictidarly  in  the  dry  region  of  Yncatan,  an 
event  worthy  to  be  noted  in  their  history. 

One  of  these  senotes  I  have  already  mentioBed ; 
the  other  I  did  not  visit  till  the  afternoon  preceding 
our  depannre  from  Chichen*  Setting  ont  from  the 
Castillo,  at  some  distance  we  ascended  a  wooded 
elevatioa^  which  seea»ed  an  artificial  causeway  Iead<- 
ing  U>  tibe  seaote.  The  seoote  was  the  largest  and 
wildest  we  had  seen;  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  forest, 
an  immense  circi^dar  hole,  with  cragged,  perpendic- 
ular sides,  trees  growing  out  of  them  and  overhang- 
ing the  brink,  and  still  as  if  the  genius  of  silence 
reigned  within*.  A  hawk  was  sailing  around  it, 
looking  down  into  the  water,  but  without  once  flap- 
ping ils  wings.  The  water  was  of  a  greenish  hue. 
A  mysterious  influence  seemed  to  pervade  it,  in  uni- 
son with  the  historical  account  that  the  well  of  Cbi- 
chea  was  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  that  human  vic- 
tims weve  tlttown  into  it  in  sacrifice.  In  one  place, 
on  the  very  brink,  were  the  remains  of  a  stone  struc- 
ture, probaMy  connected  with  ancient  superstitious 
rites^  perhaps  the  place  from  which  the  victims 
wier    ihrown  into  the  dark  well  beneath. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

0e|iemiretem  ChidieD.-**Ylllage  of  Ka«Lr-*Oui)euaiiLF«*ArrivM 
at  yalladolid.*-An  Accideiit-*-Appeaianoe  of  the  CUy.— Don 
Pedro  Baranda's  Cotton  Factory.— A  Countryoiaii.— -Mexican 
Retohxtion.— The  Indians  as  Soldiers.— Adventures  of  aDemo- 
nk}.— *CliaraBter  of  the  People.-^Qanecocks.<^Il&ateully  of  ob- 
taining jEnformation  in  regaid  to  the  Route.-^Pepaituxe  (bv  the 
Coast.— Party  of  Indians.— Village  of  Chemax. — Fate  of  Molas 
the  Pirate. — Discouraging  Accounts.— Plans  deranged.— The 
OoDfent-^TkB  Cura.«^Poimlatio»  of  the  Vil]age.*^ts  eafly 
Kisiory.— Ruins  of  Coba.-^Induua  Sef  uklure.— Iteli^.-'-'^Ftfi* 
knife  found  in  the  Sepulchre. 

Ow  Tuesday,  the  twenty-niatk  of  March,  we  left 
Cbkben.  It  was  stiH  m  the  gray  of  the  moming^ 
when  we  caught  oirr  last  view  of  rtte  great  tniildSngs, 
aad  a«  w©  turned  away  we  frft  that  the  few  Aort 
tneoths  of  our  journey  had  been  a  time  of  interest 
and  wonder,  such  as  rarefy  occurs  in  Kfe.  At  nine 
o'clock  we  reached  the  village  of  Kaua,  six  leagues 
distant,  and  at  half  past  eleven  the  stnaJl  village  of 
Cunconttl,  withte  an  hour's  ride  of  VaHadoHd,  and 
there  we  determined  to  dine,  and  wait  for  the  ser- 
vants and  carriers. 

We  remained  till  four  o'clock,  and  then  s^et  om 
fcr  Valhidotid.     As  for  as  the  suburbs  the  road  was 
broken  and  stony.    We  entered  by  fhe  great  Church 
II  28 
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of  Sisal,  with  convent  and  clobters  by  its  side,  and 
a  square  in  front,  which,  as  we  rode  across  it,  sound- 
ed hollow  under  our  horses'  feet,  and  underneath 
was  an  immense  senote.  We  passed  up  the  Calle 
de  Sisal,  a  long  street  with  straggling  houses  on  each 
side,  and  were  directed  to  the  house  of  Don  Pedro 
Baranda,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the  place. 
This  gentleman  had  received  advices  of  our  intend- 
ed visit,  and  had  engaged  for  us  a  house.  As  our 
luggage  did  not  arrive,  he  famished  us  with  ham- 
mocks, and  in  an  hour  we  were  comfortable  as  in 
our  house  at  Merida.  About  midnight  Albino  came 
clattering  to  the  door,  accompanied  by  only  one 
horse,  carrying  our  hammocks,  and  bringing  the  dis- 
astrous intelligence  that  the  horse  carrying  the  Da- 
guerreotype apparatus  had  run  away,  and  made  a 
general  crash.  Hitherto  the  apparatus  had  always 
been  carried  by  an  Indian,  but  the  road  from  Chi- 
chen  was  so  good  that  we  were  not  afraid  to  trust 
it  on  horsebacL  There  was  consolation,  however^ 
in  the  thought  that  we  could  not  lose  what  we  had 
ahready  done  with  its  assistance. 

The  next  morning  we  were  in  no  hurry.  From 
Valladolid  it  was  our  purpose  to  proseqate  our  ex- 
ploration through  a  region  of  which  less  was  known 
than  of  any  we  had  yet  visited.  In  our  short  voy- 
age with  Captain  Fensley  from  the  Laguna  to  Sisal, 
he. had  told  us  of  stone  buildings  on  the  coast,  near 
Cape  Catoche^  which  he  called  old  Spanish  forta 
These  accounts  were  confirmed  by  others,  and  we 
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at  length  ascertained  what  we  supposed  to  be  the 
fact,  that  in  two  places  on  the  coast  called  Tancar 
and  Tuloom,  what  were  taken  for  Spanish  forts  were 
aboriginal  buildings.  Our  business  at  Valladolid 
was  to.  make  arrangements  for  reaching  them,  and 
at  the  aame  time  for  coasting  round  Cape  Catoche, 
and  visiting  the  Island  of  CozumeL  We  had  been 
told  that  at  Valladolid  we  should  be  able  to  procure 
all  necessary  information  about  the  ruins  on  the 
coast;  but  we  could  not  even  learn  the  way  to 
reach  them ;  and  by  the  advice  of  Don  Pedro  Ba- 
randa  we  determined  to  remain  a  few  days,  until  a 
person  who  was  expected,  and  who  was  familiar  with 
that  region,  should  arrive. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  few  days  did  not  hang  heavy 
on  our  hands  in  Valladolid,  The  city,  which  was 
founded  at  an  early  period  of  the  conquest,  contaiiis 
about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  distin- 
guished as  the  residence  of  the  vicar-geperal  of  the 
church  of  Yucatan. 

It  was  built  in  a  style  commensurate  with  the 
lofty  pretensions  of  the  cx)nquero]ifs,  and,  like  other 
cities  of  Spanish  America,  bears  the  marks  of  an- 
cient grandeur,  but  is  now  going  to  decay.  The 
roads  leading  to  it  and  the  very  streets  are  over- 
grown with  bushes.  The  parochial  church  still 
stands,  the  principal  object  in  the  plaza,. and  the 
churches  of  San  Servacip,  San. Juan  De  Dios,  San- 
ta Lucia,  Santa  Ana,  La  Virgen  de  la  Candelaria, 
and  the  Church  of  Sisal,  the  largest  buildings  in  the 
city,  are  all  more  or  less  dilapidated. 
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The  same  melancliolj  tokens  are  nsiMe  in  the 
priyafe  honses.  In  the  principal  street  stand^  hr^e 
buildings,  roofless,  witfaont  windows  or  doors,  and 
with  grass  and  bashes  growing  from  crevices  in  the 
walls ;  while  here  and  there,  as  if  in  mockery  of 
haman  pride,  a  tottering  front  has  blazoned  opon  it 
the  coat  of  arms  of  some  prood  Castifian^  distin- 
goished  among  the  daring  soldiers  of  the  conqaest, 
whose  race  is  now  entirely  unknown. 

Among  these  time-shattered  boildings  stood  one 
in  striking  contrast,  remarkable  for  its  neat,  compact, 
and  business-like  appearance ;  and  in  that  country 
it  seemed  a  phenomenon.  It  was  a  cotton  factory 
belonging  to  Don  Pedro  Baranda,  the  first  estab- 
lished in  the  Mexican  Republic,  and  for  that  reason, 
as  emblematic  of  the  dawn  of  a  great  manufacturing 
system,  called  the  "  Aurora  de  la  Industria  Yucate- 
ca;'*  and,  what  gave  it  a  greater  interest  in  our 
eyes,  it  was  under  the  direction  of  that  young  coun- 
tryman and  fellow-citizen,  Don  Juan  Burque,  or  Mr. 
John  Burke,  to  whom  I  before  referred  as  the  first 
stranger  who  visited  the  ruins  of  Chichen.  It 
seemed  strange  to  meet  in  this  unknown,  half-Span- 
ish and  half-Indian  town  a  citizen  of  New- York. 
It  was  seven  years  the  day  of  our  arrival  since  he 
came  to  Valladolid.  He  had  almost  lost  the  facili- 
ty of  expressing  himself  in  his  native  tongue,  but  in 
dress,  manner,  appearance,  and  feelings  be  was  un- 
changed, and  different  from  all  around  him  ;  and  it 
was  gratifying  to  us  to  know  that  throughout  that 
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meighbouiliood  it  was  na  small  recommendation  to 
be  the  conntr jman  of  *'  the  engineer." 

Don  Pedro  Baranda,  the  proprietor  of  the  fectoty, 
began  life  in  the  ^anish  navy ;  at  fifteen  he  was  a 
midshi}Maran  on  board  the  flag-ship  of  the  Spanish 
adnural  at  the  memoraUe  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and, 
though  not  unwotmded,  was  one  of  the  few  who 
•scaped  die  terrible  slanghter  of  that  day«  At  the 
commencement  of  the  war  of  Mexican  independ- 
ence he  was  still  in  the  Spanish  navy,  but,  a  Mexi-^ 
•ffiti  bj  burth,  joined  the  cause  of  his  conncrymen,  and 
became  admiral  of  the  fleet,  which  he  commanded  at 
iIm  taking  of  the  Castle  <xi  San  Juan  de  USba,  th« 
closing  act  of  the  successful  revolution.  After  this, 
he  resigned  and  went  to  Campeachy,  his  native 
place,  but,  being  in  delicate  health,  removed  to 
Yalladolid,  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  rec- 
onnneadationsv  was  celebrated  far  the  sahibrity  of 
its  climate.  He  had  held  the  highest  offices  of  hon- 
our and  trust  in  the  state,  and,  altkragh  his  pan^ 
was  now  down  and  his  politieal  infiuettce  lost,  he 
had  fallen  with  the  respect  of  all,  and,  wb»C  was  a 
rare  thing  among  the  political  animosities  of  that 
country,  the  actual  govemm^  his  sttcceaafal  oppo^^ 
nents,  gave  us  letters  of  introduction  to  hiUL 

Retired  from  office,  and  unable  to  enduns  idleness, 
the  spontaneous  growth  of  cotton  around  Valbdo^- 
lid  induced  him  to  undertake  the  establishment  of  a 
cotton  factory.  He  had  great  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  and  these  began  with  the  erecticm  of  the  build* 
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ing.  He  had  no  architect  to  cimsalt,  and  planned 
and  coDStrncted  it  himselC  Twice  the  arches  gave 
way,  and  the  whole  building  came  down.  The 
machinery  was  imported  from  the  United  States, 
accompanied  by  four  engineers,  two  of  whom  died 
m  the  country.  In  1835,  when  Mr.  Burke  arrive<^, 
the  factory  had  yielded  but  serenty  pieces  of  cotton, 
and  eighteen  yards  had  cost  eight  thousand  dollar& 
At  this  time  the  office  of  acting  governor  of  the 
state  devolved  upon  him,  but  by  a  political  revolu- 
tion he  was  deposed ;  and  while  his  workmen  were 
celebrating  the  grito  de  Dolores,  which  announced 
the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  revolution,  they  were 
arrested  and  thrown  in  prison,  and  the  factory  was 
stopped  for  six  months.  It  was  afterward  stopped 
twice  by  a  failure  of  the  cotton  crop,  and  once  by 
famine ;  and  all  the  time  he  had  to  strug^e  against 
the  introduction  of  smuggled  goods  from  Belize ;  but, 
in  spite  of  all  impediments,  it  had  gone  on,  and  was 
then  in  successfol  operation. 

In  walking  about  the  yard,  Don  Pedro  led  us  to  the 
wood-pile,  and  showed  us  that  the  logs  were  all  split 
into  four  pieces.  This  wood  is  brought  by  the  In- 
dians in  back-loads  at  a  medio  per  load,  and  Don  Pe- 
dro told  us  that  at  first  he  had  requested  the  Indians 
not  to  split  the  logs,  as  he  would  rather  have  them 
entire,  but  they  had  been  used  to  doing  so,  and  could 
not  alter  their  habits ;  yet  these  same  Indians,  by 
'liscipline  and  instruction,  had  become  adequate  to 
s^ll  the  business  of  the  factory. 
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The  city  of  Valladolid  had  some  notoriety,  as  be-^ 
ing  the  place  at  which  the  first  blow  was  strack  in 
the  revolution  now  in  progress  against  the  domin- 
ion of  Mexico,  and  also  as  being  the  residence  of 
General  Iman,  under  whom  that  blow  was  struck. 
The  immediate  conseqnence  was  the  expulsion  of 
the  Mexican  garrison ;  but  there  was  another,  more 
remote  and  of  more  enduring  importance.  Therein 
for  the  first  time,  the  Indians  were  brought  out  in 
arms.  Utterly  ignorant  of  the  political  relations  be* 
tween  Metico  and  Yucatan,  they  came  in  bom  thek 
ranchos  and  milpas  under  a  promise  by  General 
Tman  that  their  capitation  tax  should  be  Remitted 
After  the  success  of  the  first  outbreak  the  govern- 
ment endeavoured  to  avoid  the  fulfilment  of  this 
promise,  but  was  compelled  to  compromise  by  remit* 
ting  the  tax  upon  women,  and  the  Indians  still  look 
forward  to  emancipation  fi*om  the  whole.  What 
die  consequences  may  be  of  finding  themselves,  after 
a  ^es  of  servitude,  once  more  in  the  possession  of 
drms,  and  in  increasing  knowledge  of  their  physical . 
strength,  is  a  question  of  momentous  import  to  the 
people  of  that  country,  the  solution  of  which  no  ./ 
man  can  foretell. 

And. Valladolid  had  been  the  theatre  of  stranger 
scenes  in  ancient  times.  According  to  historical  ac- 
counts, it  was  once  haunted  by  a  demonio  of  the 
worst  kind,  called  a  demonio  parlero,,a  loquacious 
or  lalking  devil,  who  held  discourse  with  all  that 
wished  at  night,  speaking  like  a.  parrot,  apiswering  aD 
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4|aestioiis  pat  to  him,  touching  a  gmtar,  plajing  the 
castanets,  dancing  and  langhing,  bat  whhoat  soffer- 
4Bg  himself  to  be  seen. 

Afterward  he  took  to  throwing  stones  in  garrets, 
and  e^  at  the  women  and  girls,  and,  says  the  pious 
doctor  Don  Sanchez  de  Agaihur,  '*  an  annt  of  mine, 
v«xed  with  him,  once  said  to  him,  <  Go  away  from  this 
Jioase,  denl,'  and  gave  him  a  blow  in  the  ihce  which 
itft  the  nose  redder  than  cochineaL"  He  became  so 
^toroablesome  that  the  cura  went  to  one  of  the  hoases 
which  he  frequented  to  exorcise  him,  but  in  the  mean 
ttme  El  Demonio  went  to  the  carats  house  and 
played  him  a  trick,  after  which  he  went  to  the  house 
vheie  the  cura  was  waiting,  and  when  the  latter  went 
nway,  told  the  trick  he  had  been  playing.  After  this 
he  began  slandering  people,  and  got  the  whole  town 
IC  swords'  points  to  such  an  extent  that  it  reached 
fhe  ears  of  the  bishop  at  Merida,  who  forbade  speak- 
ing to  him  under  pain  of  heavy  spiritual  punisfaments, 
m  consequence  of  which  the  vecinos  abstained  from 
my  oommunication  with  him ;  at  first  the  demonio 
Ml  Do  weeping  and  complaining,  then  made  more 
«aise  than  ever,  and  finally  took  to  burning  houses. 
The  vecinos  sought  Divine  assistance,  and  the  cura, 
irfter  a  severe  tussle,  drove  him  out  of  the  town. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  afterward,  "  when  I,"  says 
lHnt  doctor  Jkm  Sanchez  de  Aguilar,  "^  was  cura  of 
the  said  city,  this  demonio  returned  to  infest  some 
of  my  annexed  villages,  and  in  particular  one  vil<^ 
hge,  Yalooba,  coming  at  midnight,  or  at  one  in  the 
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aftemaotit  with  a  great  wlurlwittd,  dust,  and  noise,  ai 
Off  a  hurricane ;  stones  swept  over  the  whole  pueblo ; 
ffiid  thoogh  the  Indians  promptly  put  out  the  fire» 
of  their  kitchens,  it  did  not  avail  them,  for  from  the 
flames  with  which  this  demonio  is  tormented  pro- 
ceeded iashes  like  nightly  comets  or  wanclering 
stars,  which  set  fire  to  two  or  three  houses  at  once^ 
and  spread  till  there  were  not  people  enough  to  put 
CM.  the  if e,  when  I,  being  sent  for  to  come  and 
drive  it  away,  conjured  this  demon,  and,  with  tht 
.  faith  and  2eal  that  God  gave  me,  commanded  hin^ 
not  to  enter  4hat  village  ;  npon  which  the  fires  and 
the  whirlwinds  ceased,  to  the  glory  and  honour  €if 
the  Divine  Majesty,  which  gave  such  power  to  the 
priests/'  Driven  out  here,  this  demonio  returned  to 
infest  the  village  of  ValladoKd  with  new  burnings ; 
but  by  putting  crosses  in  all  the  hills  this  evil  ceasedi. 

For  generations  this  demonio  has  not  been  heard 
of)  but  it  19  knou'n  that  he  can  take  any  shape  he 
pleases ;  and  I  fear  me  much  that  he  has^at  last  en- 
tered the  padres,  and,  taking  advantage  of  that  so*- . 
called  amiable  weakness  which  I  before  hinted  kf 
in  confidence  to  the  reader,  is  leading  them  along 
seeming  paths  of  roses,  in-  which  they  do  not  yet 
feel  the  thorns. 

I  have  none  but  kind  feermgs  toward  the  padres^ 
but,  either  as  a  cause  or  in  eofusequence  of  the  as* 
cendency  of  this  demonio,  the  people  of  Valladolid 
seemed  the  worst  we  had  met  with,  being,  in  genera), 
lazy,  gambling,  and  good  for  nodiing.    It  is  a  com^ 
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mon  expression,  **  Hay  macho  vago  en  Valladolid/' 
*'  There  are  many  idlers  in  Valladolid ;"  and  we 
saw  more  gamecocks  tied  by  the  leg  along  the  walls 
of  the  houses  than  we  had  seen  in  any  other  place 
we  visited.  Part  of  onr  business  was  to  repair  oar 
wardrobe  and  procure  a  pair  of  shoes,  but  neither 
of  these  undertakings  could  we  accomplisL  There 
were  no  shoes  ready  made,  and  no  artist  would 
promise  to  make  a  pair  in  less  than  a  week,  which 
we  learned  might  be  interpreted  as  meaning  at  least 
two. 

In  the  mean  time  we  were  making  inquiries  and 
arrangements  for  our  journey  to  the  coast  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  conceive  what  difficulty  we  had 
in  learning  anything  definite  concerning  the  road 
we  ought  to  take.  Don  Pedro  Baranda  had  a 
manuscript  map,  made  by  himself,  which,  however, 
he  did  not  represent  as  very  correct ;  and  the  place 
on  the  coast  which  we  wished  to  vi^t  was  not  laid 
down  on  it  at  all.  There  were  but  two  persons  in 
the  town  who  could  give  us  any  information,  and 
what  they  gave  was  most  unsatisfactory.  Our  first 
plan  was  to  go  to  the  Bay  of  Ascension,  where  we 
were  advised  we  could  hire  a  canoa  for  our  coast 
voyage,  but  fortunately,  by  the  advice  of  Don  Pedro 
Baranda,  we  were  saved  from  this  calamitous  step, 
which  would  have  subjected  us  to  a  long  and  bootless 
journey,  and  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Vallado- 
lid without  accomplishing  anything,  which  might 
have  disheartened  us  firom  attempting  to  reach  the 
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coast  in  another  direction.  Upon  the  information 
we  received,  we  determined  on  going  to  the  vUlage 
of  Chemax^  from  which,  we  were  advised,  there 
was  a  direct  road  to  Tancah,  where  a  boat  was  on 
the  stocks,  and  probably  then  finished,  which  we 
could  procure  for  a  voyage  down  the  coast 

Before  our  departure  Dootor  Cabot  performed 
an  operation  for  strabismus,  under  circumstances 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  us^  and,  with  the  satisfac-- 
tion  arising  from  ita  comfilete  success,  on  Satur- 
day,, after  an  early  dinner,  we  mounted  for  our 
journey  to  the  coast,  goiiig  first  to  the  house  of 
Don  Pedro  Baranda,  and  to  the  factory  to  bid^ 
farewell  to  Mr.  Burke.     The  road  was  broad,  ano^ 
had  been  lately  opened  for  carr^as  and  calesas. 
On  the  way  we  met  a  large  stra^ling  party  of  In^ 
dians,  returning  from  a  hunting  expedition  in  the 
forests   along  the  seacoast    Naked,  armed  with 
long  guns,  an(d  with  deer  and  wild  boars  slung  on 
their  backs,  their  a^ect  was  the  most  truculent  of 
any  people  we  had  seen.     They  were  some  of  the' 
Indians  who  had  risen  at  the  call  of  General  Iman,yr 
and  they  seemed  ready  at  any  moment  for  battle,  w 

It  was  some  time  after  dark  when  we  reached 
the  village.  The  outline  of  the  church  was  visible 
through  the  darkness,  and  beside  it  was  the  con- 
vent, with  a  light  streaming  from  the  door.  The 
cura  was  sitting  at  a  table  surrounded  by  the  offi- 
cials of  the  village,  who  started  at  the  clatter  of  our 
horses ;  and  when  we  appeared  in  the  doorway,  if 
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a  6rebrand  had  been  thrown  among  them  they  eonid 
not  have  been  more  astounded  The  village  was 
the  Ultima  Thule  of  popalation,  the  last  between 
Valladolid  and  Tancah,  and  the  sorpiise  caused  bj 
omr  appearance  did  not  subside  when  we  told  them 
that  we  were  on  oar  way  to  the  hitter.  They  all 
told  OS  that  it  was  impossible.  Tancah  was  a  mere 
ranchoy  seventy  miles  distant,  and  the  whole  inter- 
mediate coantry  was  a  dense  forest.  There  was 
no  road  to  it,  and  no  commnnicatioD  except  by  an 
overgrown  footpath.  It  was  utteity  impossible  to 
get  through  without  sending  Indians  before  to  open, 
a.  road  all  the  way ;  and,  to  crown  all,  we  would  be 
obliged  to  sleep  in  the  woods,  exposed  to  mosche- 
toes,  garrapatas,  and  rain,  which  last,  in  our  uncer- 
tain state,  we  regarded  vnxh  real  appr^ension^ 
/  The  rancho  was  established  by  one  Molas,  a 
smaller  and  pirate,  who,  while  under  sentence  of 
death  in  Merida,  escaped  from  prison,  and  estab- 
lished himself  at  this  lonely  point,  out  of  the  reach 
of  justice.  Soldiers  had  been  sent  from  Merida  to 
arrest  him,  who,  after  advancing  as  far  as  Chemax, 
turned  back.  In  consequence  of  new  political  ex- 
citements, change  of  government,  and  lapse  of  time, 
the  persecution,  as  it  is  caHed,  against  poor  Molas 
had  Qeased ;  and,  having  an  attack  of  sickness,  he 
ventured  up  from  the  coast,  and  made  his  appearance 
in  the  village,  to  procure  such  medical  aid  as  it  af- 
forded. No  one  molested  him ;  and  after  remain- 
ing a  while  he  set  out  to  return  on  foot  with  a  sin- 
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joarney,  while  yet  eight.  Icagnea  from  the  rancho  he^ 
died  upon  the  road. 

These  accoiuits  came  opoa  us  most  ooexpeeted- 
Iy»  and  deranged  all  onr  plana  And  there  was  no- 
thing that  mor?  strikin^y  exhibited  the  ignorance 
prevailing  in  that  country  in  regard  to  the  roads, 
than  the  fact  ihat^  after  diligent  and  careful  inquiries 
at  Valladolid,  we  had  set  o«it  upcm  positive  inforoia* 
lion  that  we  could  ride  dii^ctly  through  to  Tanc^ 
and  had  made  aU  our  arrangements  for  doing  so^ 
whereas  at  six  leagues'  distance  we  fomid  onrselvev 
brought  Co  a  dead  stand. 

But  turning  back  fcnrmed  no  part  of  our  delibera- 
tions. The  only  question  was  whether  we  should 
undertake  the  journey  on  foot.  The  mere  walking 
none  of  us  regarded ;  in  fact,  it  would  have  been  a 
pleasant  change,  for  there  was  no  satis&ction  in 
stumbling  on  horseback  along  those  stony  road»;. 
but  our  servants  foresaw  a  great  accumulation  of 
their  labours^  and  the  risk  of  exposure  to  rain  was 
a  serious  consideration ;  moreover,  I  had  one  little 
difficulty^  which^  however,  was  really  a  serious  one, 
and  could  not  be  remedied  except  by  a^delay  of  sev- 
eral days,  in  the  want  of  sImbs^  those  on  my  fe^  be* 
ing  quite  incapable  of  holding  out  for  such  a  walk« 
Onr  alternative  was  to  go  to  the  port  of  Yalahao^ 
which,  the  reader  will  see  by  the  mapi  is  almost  at 
right  angles  from  Tancah,  and  thence  take  a  canoa^ 
This  would  subject  us  to  the  necessity  of  two  voy<- 
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ages  along  the  coast,  going  and  returning,  and  would 
require,  perhaps,  a  fortnight  to  reach  Tancah,  which 
we  had  expected  to  arrive  at  in  three  days;  bnl 
there  were  villages  and  ranchos  on  the  road,  and 
the  chance  of  a  canoa  was  so  much  greater  that, 
ander  the  circumstances,  we  were  glad  of  such  an 
!iltemative. 

In  the  midst  of  the  vexation  attending  this  de- 
rangement of  our  plan,  we  were  cheered  by  the  com- 
fortable appearance  of  the  convent,  and  the  warm 
reception  given  us  by  the  cura  Garcia.  The  sata 
was  furnished  with  pictures  and  engravings  from 
Scott's  novels,  made  for  the  Spanish  market,  with 
Spanish  lettering ;  looking-glasses,  with  gilt  frames, 
from  £1  Norte,  and  a  large  hand  organ,  horribly  out 
of  tune,  which,  in  compliment  to  us,  the  eura  set  to 
grinding  out  '^  God  save  the  King !''  And,  besides 
all  this,  the  smiling  faces  of  women  were  peeping  at 
us  through  the  doors,  who  at  length,  unable  to  re* 
press  their  curiosity,  crowded  each  other  into  the 
room.  The  cura  sat  with  us  till  a  late  hour,  and 
when  we  retired  followed  us  to  our  room,  and  stood 
by  us  till  we  got  into  our  hammocks.  His  cura- 
cy extended  to  the  coast  The  ruins  which  we  pro- 
posed visiting  were  within  it,  but  he  had  never  vis- 
ited that  part,  and  now  talked  seriously  of  going 
with  us. 

The  next  day  Dr.  Cabot  was  taken  with  a  fever, 
which  the  €nra  said  he  was  almost  thankful  for, 
and  we  were  glad  of  an  excuse  for  passing  the  day 
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wtth  him.  It  was  Sunday,  and,  dressed  in  his  black 
gown,  I  never  saw  a  priest  of  more  respectable  ap^ 
pearance.  And  he  was  a  politician  as  well  as  priest 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  conveiltion  that 
formed  the  constitution  of  the  state,  had  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  discussions,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  strong  and  manly  eloquence.  The 
constitution  which  he  had  assisted  in  forming  de- 
barred priests  from  holding  civil  offices,  but  through 
the  loophole  of  his  retreat  he  looked  out  upon  the 
politics  of  the  world.  The  relations  between  Mex- 
ico and  Texas  were  ^t  that  time  most  interesting  to 
him ;  he  had  received  a  Merida  paper,  containing  a 
translation  in  full  of  President  Houston's  inaujgural 
address ;  and  often  repeated,  "  not  a  dollar  in  the 
treasury,  and  ten  to  fifteen  millions  of  debt.''  He 
predicted  the  downfall  of  that  republic,  and  said  that 
the  conquering  army  in  Texas  would  proclaim  San^ 
ta  Ana  emperor,  march  back  upon  the  capital,  and 
place  the  diadem  upon  his  head ! 

Amid  the  distraction  and  civil  war  that  devasta- 
ted his  own  country,  he  had  looked  to  ours  as  the 
model  of  a  republic,  and  gave  us  many  though  not 
very  accurate  details ;  and  it  seemed  strange  in  this 
little  interior  Indian  town  to  hear  an  account  of. 
late  proceedings  in  our  own  capital,  and  to  find  one/ 
taking  so  deep  an  interest  in  them.  ,;^ 

But  the  cura  had  more  accurate  knowledge  in 
regard  to  matters  nearer  home.     The  village  of 
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Chemax  contains  nearly  ten  tboosand  inhabitaatSi 
and  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  conqaesl 
Four  years  after  the  fonndation  of  Merida  the  In- 
dians in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yalladolid  formed  a 
conspiracy  to  destroy  the  Spaniards^  and  the  firsi 
blow  was  struck  at  Ghemax,  where  they  caught  two 
brothers,  whom  they  put  upon  crosses,  and  shot  at 
from  a  distance  till  they  were  covered  with  arrows. 
At  sunset  they  took  down  the  bodies^  dbmembered 
them,  and  sent  the  heads  and  limbs  to  different  pla^ 
ces,  to  show  that  vengeance  was  begun. 

The  curacy  of  Chemax  comprehended  within  its 
jurisdiction  all  between  it  and  the  sea.  The  cura 
had  drawn  up  a  report,  by  order  of  the  government^ 
of  the  condition  and  character  of  the  region  undei 
has  charge,  and  its  objects  of  curiosity  and  int^^ 
eaty  from  which  I  copied  the  foUowing  notice  m 
regard  to  ruins  known  by  the  name  of  Goba. 

'*In  the  eastern  part  of  this  village,  at  eight 
leagues'  distance,  and  fourteen  from  the  head  of  the. 
district,  near  one  of  the  three  lagunas,  is  a  building 
dbat  the  indigenes  call  Monjas.  It  consists  of  va- 
rious ranges  of  two  stories,  all  covered  with  archesi 
closed  with  masonry  of  rude  stone,  and  each  piece 
is  of  six  square  yards.  Its^  interior  pavement  is  pro- 
served  entire,  and  on  the  walls  of  one,  in  the  sec- 
ond story,  are  some  painted  figures  in  different  atti* 
tmdeSf  showing,  without  doubt,  according  to  the  sup- 
position of  the  natives,  that  these  are  the  remains 
of  that  detestable  worship   so    commonly  found. 
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From  this  edifice  there  is  a  calzada,  or  paved  road, 
of  tea  or  twelve  yards  in  width,  numing  to  the 
southeast  to  a  limit  tiiat  has  not  been  discovered 
with  certainty,  but  some  aver  that  if  goes  in  the  di- 
rection of  Chichen  Itza."' 

The  most  interesting  part  of  this,  in  our  eyes» 
was  the  calzada,  or  paved  road,  but  the  information 
bom  others  in  the  village  did  not  increase  our  in^ 
terest  The  cura  himself  had  never  visited  these 
ruins  ;  they  were  all  buried  in  forest ;  there  was  no 
rancho  or  other  habitation  near ;  and  as  our  time 
was  necessarily  to  be  much  prolonged  by  the  change 
we  were  obUged  to  make,  we  concluded  that  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  go  and  see  them. 

But  the  cura  had  much  more  interesting  infor- 
nation.  On  his  own  hacienda  ^f  Kantuuile,  sixteeii 
leagues  nearer  the  coast,  were  several  mounds,  in 
one  of  which,  while  excavating  for  stone  to  be  used 
in  building,  the  Indians  had  discovered  a  sepulchre 
containing  three  skeletons,  which^  according  to  the 
ctfra,  were  those  of  a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  cfail4 
but  all,  unfortonateT)^  so  much  dectyed  that  in  Ui* 
tempting  to  remove  tbem  they  fell  to  pieces. 

At  the  head  of  the  skdetons  were  two  large  va- 
ses of  terra  cotta,  with  covers  of  the  same  maierial 
In  one  of  theae  was  a  large  collection  of  Indian  or- 
naments, beads,  stones,  and  two  carved  shells,  which 
are  represented  in  the  following  engraving.  The 
cifTving  on  the  shells  is  in  bas-relief  and  very  perfect} 
the  subject  is  the  same  in  both^  and  the  reader  will 
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observe  that,  though  differiDg  in  detail,  it  is  of  the 
same  type  with  the  figure  on  the  Ticul  vase,  and 
iiose  sculptured  on  the  wall  at  Chichen.  The  oth* 
er  vase  was  filled  nearly  to  the  top  with  arrow-heads, 
not  of  flint,  but  of  obsidian ;  and  &?  there  are  no  vol- 
canoes in  Yucatan  firom  which  obsiaian  can  tc  pro*- 
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cured,  the  discovery  of  these  proves  intercourse  with 
the  volcanic  regions  of  Mexico.     But,  besides  these, 
add  more  interesting  and  important  than  all,  on  the 
top  of  these  arrow-heads  lay  a  penknife  with  a  ham 
handle.     All  these  the  cura  had  in  his  possession, 
carefully  preserved  in  a  bag,  which  he  emptied  on 
a  table  for  our  examination ;  and,  as  may  be  suppo- 
sed, interesting  as  the  othei^  memorials  were,  the 
penknife  attracted  ont  particular  attention.     The 
horn  handle  was  much  decayed,  and  the  iron  or 
steel  was  worn  and  rusted.     This  penknife  was  nev- 
er made  in  the  country.  '  How  came  it  in  an  In- 
dian sepulchre  l    I  answer,  when  the  fabrics  of  Eu- 
rope and  this  country  came  together,  the  white  man 
and  the  red  had  met.     The  figures  carved  on  the 
shells,  those  little  perishable  memorials,  accidentally 
disinterred,  identify  the  crumbling  bones  in  that 
sepulchre  with  the  buildeifs  of  Chichen,  of  tlpose  mys- 
terious cities  that  now  lie  shrouded  in  the  forest;  and 
those  bones  were  laid  in  their  grave  after  a  penknife 
had  found  its  way  into  the  country.     Speculation 
and  ingenuity  may  assign  other  causes,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  the  inference  is  reasonable,  if  not  irresistible, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  afterward,  the 
Indians  were  actually  living  in  and  occupying  those 
very  cities  on  whose  great  ruins  we  now  gaze  with 
wonder.    A  penknife— -one  of  the  petty  presents  dis 
tributed  by  the  Spaniards — ^reached  the  hands  of  a 
cacique,  who,  far  removed  from  the  capital,  died  in 
his  native  town,  and  was  buried  with  the  rites  and 
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cereraonies  transinttted  bj  his  fathers.  A 
is  at  this  day  an  object  of  curiosity  and  admiratioii 
a«iong  the  Indiana,  and*  perhaps,  in  the  whole  mi 
Yucatan  there  is  not  one  in  the  hands  «f  a  aatiro. 
At  the  time  of  the  conquest  it  was  dotthtless  oqb«- 
•idered  preciousi  worthy  of  being  borind  with  tlK 
heirlooms  of  its  owner,  and  of  accomplinying  kim  tm 
ike  world  of  spirits*  I  was  extreoiely  anxious  to 
^ocure  these  memorials.  The  c  ura  said,  with  Bpan^ 
tsh  courtesy,  that  they  were  mine ;  bat  he  evidently 
attached  great  value  to  them,  ajtd,  muck  as  I  desirod 
it,  I  could  not,  with  any  propdety,  take  them. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Oepertim.*^Jouniey  to  Yalatatd. — Stony  load.— Aitiral  ttt  ti^ 
Port  —  The  Sea. —Appearance  of  the  Village.  —  Bridge.— 
Springs. — Pirates. — Scarcity  of  Bamon. — The  Castillo.  —  Its 
Garrison. — ^Don  Yicentci  Albino. — An  Incident. — ^Arrangements 
for  a  Voyage  down  the  Coast. — Embaication. — ^The  Canoa  SI 
SpL — Objects  of  the  Voyage.— Point  Moscheto.— Point  Fran- 
ces. — An  Indian  Fishennan.— Cape  Catoche. — ^The  first  Land- 
ing-place  of  the  Spaniards.— Island  of  Contoy.  —  Sea-birds. — 
Island  of  Mngeres.-^Lafitte.— Haipooning  a  Turtle.— Different 
Kinds  of  Turtle.— Island  of  Kancune.— Point  of  Nesnc«— Shariis. 
— Moschetoes.  —  Bay  of  San  Miguel.  —  Island  of  Cozumel.  — 
Rancho  established  by  the  Pirate  Molas.— Bon  Vicente  Albino. 
—Mr.  George  Fisher.— Piratical  Aspect  of  the  Island.— A  Well. 
-Plantation  of  Cotton.— Stroll  along  the  Shore. 

On  Monday,  the  fourth  of  April  we  took  leare 
of  the  warm-hearted  cura,  and  set  out  for  our  new 
point  of  destination,  the  port  of  Yalahao. 

I  am  obliged  to  hurry  over  our  journey  to  the 
coast  The  road  was  lonely  and  rugged,  mostly  a 
complete  crust  of  stone,  broken  and  sharp  pointed, 
which  severely  tried  and  almost  wore  out  our  hor- 
ses. It  was  desperately  hot ;  we  had  no  view  ex- 
cept the  narrow  path  before  us,  and  we  stumbled 
along,  wondering  that  such  a  stony  surface  could 
support  such  a  teeming  vegetation. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  we  were  ap- 
proaching the  port  When  within  about  a  league 
of  it,  we  came  out  upon  a  low,  swampy  plam,  with 
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a  grove  of  cocoanut  trees  at  a  long  distance  before 
us,  the  only  objects  rising  above  the  level  surface,  in- 
dicating, and,  at  the  same  time,  hiding,  the  port  of 
Yalahao.  The  road  lay  over  a  causeway,  then  wet 
and  slippery,  with  numerous  holes,  and  somedmes 
completely  overflowed.  On  each  side  was  a  sort 
of  creek,  and  in  the  plain  were  large  pools  of  wa- 
ter. With  a  satisfaction  perhaps  greater  than  we 
had  experienced  in  our  whole  journey,  we  reached 
the  port,  and,  after  a  long  absence,  came  down 
once  more  upon  the  shore  of  the  sea. 

The  village  was  a  long,  straggling  street  of  huts, 
elevated  a  few  feet  above  the  washing  of  the  waves. 
In  passing  along  it,  for  the  first  time  in  the  coun- 
try we  came  to  a  bridge  crossing  a  brook,  with  a 
fine  stream  of  running  water  in  sight  on  the  left. 
Our  horses  seemed  as  much  astonished  as  ourselves, 
and  we  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  them  over  the 
bridge.  On  the  shore  was  another  spring  bubbling 
within  reach  of  the  waves. 

We  rode  on  to  the  house  of  Don  Juan  Bautista, 
to  whom  we  had  a  letter  firom  the  cura  of  Chemax, 
but  he  had  gone  to  his  rancho.  His  house  and  one 
other  were  the  only  two  in  the  place  built  of  stone, 
and  the  materials  had  been  obtained  from  the  ruins 
of  Zuza,  standing  on  his  rancho,  two  leagues  dis- 
tant on  the  coast. 

We  returned  through  the  village  to  a  house  be- 
longing to  our  friend  the  cura,  better  than  any  ex- 
cept the  two  stone  houses,  and  in  situation  finer  than 
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these.  It  stood  on  the  very  edge  of  the  bank,  so 
near  the  sea  that  the  waves  had  undenuined  part  of 
the  long  piazza  in  front ;  bat  the  interior  was  in 
good  condition,  and  a  woman  tenant  in  possession. 
We  were  about  negotiating  with  her  for  the  occu- 
pation of  a  part ;  but  wherever  we  went  we  seemed 
to  be  the  terror  of  the  sex,  and  before  we  had  fairly 
made  a  be^nning,  she  abandoned  the  house  and  left 
us  in  quiet  possession.  In  an  hour  we  were  com- 
pletely domesticated,  and  toward  evehipg  we  sat  in 
the  doorway  and  looked  out  upon  the  sea.  The 
waves  were  rolhng  almost  to  our  door,  and  Doctor 
Cabot  found  a  new  field  opened  to  him  in  flocks  of 
large  sea-fowl  strutting  along  the  shore  and  scream- 
ing over  our  heads. 

The  plate  opposite  represents  this  place  as  taken 
from  the  shore.  Our  house  appears  in  the  left  cor- 
ner, and  at  a  distance  down  the  coast  is  seen  an  an^ 
cient  mound.  Cut  off,  to  a  great  extent,  from  com* 
munication  with  the  interior,  or,  at  least,  connected 
with  it  only  by  a  long  and  toilsome  road,  its  low  huts 
buried  among  the  cocoanut  trees,  but  few  people 
moving  about  it,  canoas  in  the  offing,  and  a  cannon 
half  buried  on  the  shore,  it  seemed,  what  it  was  no* 
torious  for  having  been,  the  haunt  of  pirates  in  days 
gone  by. 

In  our  journey  to  the  coast  we  had  entered  a  re* 
gion  of  novel  and  exciting  interest  On  the  road 
we  had  heard  of  quondam  pirates,  having  small  su- 
gar ranchos,  and  enjoying  reputations  but  little  the 
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worse  for  wear,  in  £ict,  much  respected,  and  looked 
upoa  with  a  sort  of  compassioo,  aa  vaen  who  had 
beeo  nafortonate  and  broken  up  in  business.  We 
had  now  reached  the  focus  of  their  operations. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  coast  of  Coba  and 
Ike  adjacent  continent  were  infested  by  bands  of 
desperadoes,  the  common  enemies  of  mankind,  and 
doomed  to  be  hong  and  shot  without  trid,  whererer 
caught.  Tales  of  piracies  and  murders  which  make 
the  blood  run  cold  are  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of 
many.  The  sailor  still  repeats  or  listens  to  them 
with  shuddering  interest,  and  in  those  times  of  rap- 
ine and  blood,  this  port  was  notorious  as  a  ren* 
desfons  for  these  robbers  of  the  sea. 

It  commanded  a  view  of  many  leagues,  and  of  all 
vessels  passing  between  Cuba  and  the  Spanish  Main. 
A  long,  low  flat  extended  many  miles  out ;  if  the 
vessel  was  armed,  and  of  superior  force,  the  pirates 
pulled  back  into  shoal  water,  and  if  pursued  by  boats, 
scattered  and  saved  themselves  in  the  interior.  The 
plnndw  bvought  ashore  was  spent  in  gaming  and 
revelry.  Doubloons,  as  one  of  the  inhabitants  told 
US,  were  then  as  plentiful  as  medios  are  now.  The 
prodigality  of  the  pirates  brought  many  people  to 
the  place,  who,  profiting  by  their  ill-gotten  gains, 
became  identified  with  them,  and  pirate  law  pre- 
vailed. 

Immediately  on  our  arrival  we  had  visiters,  some 
of  whom  were  silent  and  uncommunicative  upon  the 
historical  associations  of  the  place;  and  when  they 
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went  away  their  good-natured  n^igbboars  spoke  of 
them  as  los  pobres,  who  had  good  reason  to  be  si* 
len^t.  All  spoke  with  kindness  and  good  feeling  of 
the  leaders,  and  particularly  of  one  Don  Juan,  the 
captain,  a  dashing,  generous  fellow,  whose  death  was 
a  great  pabUc  loss.  Individuals  were  named,  then 
living  in  the  place,  and  the  principal  men,  who  had 
been  notoriously  pirates ;  one  had  been  several  yean 
in  prison  and  under  sentence  of  deaths  and  a^  canoa 
was  pointed  out,  lying  in  front  of  our  door,  which 
had  been  often  used  in  pirate  service. 

Our  house  had  been  the  headquarters  of  the  hue 
aniers.  It  was  the  house  of  Molas,  to  whose  un- 
happy end  1  have  before  referred.  He  had  beeft 
sent  by  the  government  as  commandant  to  put  down 
these  pirates,  but,  as  it  was  said,  entered  into  collu- 
sion with  them,  received  their  plunder,  and  con^- 
veyed  it  to  the  interior.  At  night  they  had' revelled 
together  in  this  house.  It  was  so  far  from  the  cap* 
ital  that  tidings  of  his  misdoings  were  slow  of  trans- 
mission thither,  and,  when  they  w«re  received,  he 
persuaded  the  government  that  these  reports  pro- 
ceeded from  the  malice  of  Ids  enemies.  At  length* 
for  his  own  security,  he  found  it  necessary  to  proceed 
against  the  pirates  ;  he  knew  all  their  haunts,  came 
upon  them  by  stealth,  and  killed  or  drove  away  the 
whole  band.  Don  Juan,  the  captain,  was  brought  in 
wounded,  and  placed  at  ni^t  in  a  room  partitioned 
off  at  the  end  of  our  sabu  Molas  feared  that,  if 
II  30 
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carried  up  to  Merida,  Don  Juan  would  betray  him, 
and  in  the  morning  the  latter  was  found  dead.  It 
was  more  than  whispered  that  he  died  by  the  hand 
of  Molas.  It  is  proper  to  add,  what  we  heard  after- 
ward, that  these  stories  were  false,  and  that  Molas 
was  the  victim  of  a  malicious  and  iniquitous  perse 
cution.  I  should  add,  too,  that  the  character  of  this 
place  has  improved.  Broken  up  as  a  pirates'  haunt 
it  became  the  abode  of  smugglers,  whose  business 
being  now  comparatively  unprofitable,  they  combine 
with  it  the  embarking  of  sugar  and  other  products 
of  ranchos  along  the  coast 

We  found  one  great  deficiency  at  this  place:  there 
was  no  ramon  for  the  horses.  At  night  we  turned 
them  loose  in  the  village  ;  but  the  barren  plain  fur- 
nished them  no  grazing,  and  they  returned  to  the 
house.  Early  in  the  morning  we  despatched  Dimas 
to  a  ramon  tree  two  leagues  distant,  that  being  the 
nearest  point  at  which  anj  could  be  procured  ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  I  set  about  searching  for  a  canoa, 
and  succeeded  in  engaging  one,  but  not  of  the  best 
class,  and  the  patron  and  sailors  could  not  be  ready 
in  less  than  two  or  three  days. 

This  over,  we  had  nothing  farther  to  do  in  Yak- 
hao.  I  rambled  for  a  little  while  in  the  Castillo,  a 
low  fortress,  with  twelve  embrazures,  built  for  the 
suppression  of  piracy,  but  the  garrison  of  which, 
firom  all  accounts,  connected  themselves  somewhat 
closely  with  the  pirates.  It  was  now  garrisoned  by 
a  little  Meztizo  tailor,  who  had  run  away  from  Sis- 
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al  with  his  wife  to  avoid  being-  taken  for  a  soldier. 
The  meekest  possible  tenants  of  a  fort,  they  paid  no 
rent,  and  seemed  perfectly  happy. 

The  next  morning,  when  we  op^ied  our  door, 
we  saw  a  sloop  lying  at  anchor,  which  we  soon  un« 
derstood  was  the  balandra  of  Don  Vicente  Albino. 
Don  Vicente  was  already  on  shore,  and,  before  we 
had  time  to  make  many  inquiries,  he  called  upon  us. 
We  had  heard  of  him  before,  but  never  expected  to 
see  him  in  person,  for  our  accounts  were  that  he 
had  established  a  raneho  on  the  island  of  Cozumel, 
and  had  been  murdered  by  his  Indians.  The  first 
part  of  the  story  was  true,  but  Don  Vicente  himself 
assured  us  that  the  last  was  not,  though  he  told  us 
that  he  had  had  a  narrow  escape,  and  showed  us  a 
machete  cut  in  the  arm  as  a  token. 

Don  Vicente  was  the  person  of  all  others  whom 
we  wiihed  to  see,  as  he  was  the  only  one  who 
could  give  us  any  information  about  the  island  of 
Cozumel.  While  he  was  with  us  another  vessel 
came  in  sight,  standing  in  toward  the  shore ;  which, 
when  still  two  leagues  distant,  lowered  a  boat,  and 
then  stood  off  again.  Don  Vicente  recognised  her  as 
a  Yucatecan  brig  of  war.  The  commandant  came 
ashore ;  we  had  already  invited  Don  Vicente  to 
dine  with  us,  and  feeling  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  en- 
tertain visiters  of  distinction,  I  invited  the  command* 
ant  to  join  us.  This  was  a  rather  bold  attempt,  as 
we  had  but  one  spare  plate,  knife,  and  fork,  but  we 
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bad  all  beon  in  worse  straits^  and  were  accommoda- 
ting. 

Amid  the  excitement  in  the  port  caused  by  the 
arrival  of  these  strangers,  the  inhabitants  were  not 
suffered  to  forget  us.  A  large  sea-bird,  prepared  bj 
Doctor  Cabot  with  arsenic,  and  exposed  to  the  sun 
to  dry,  had  been  carried  off  and  eaten  by  a  hog,  and 
the  report  got  abroad  that  a  hog  sold  that  day  had 
died  from  eating  the  bird.  This  created  somewhat 
of  a  panic,  and  at  nigbt  all  who  had  partaken  of 
the  suspicious  meat  were  known  throughout  the 
port  A  scientific  exposition,  that  even  if  the  hog 
had  died  from  eating  the  bird,  it  did  not  follow  that 
those  would  die  who  had  eaten  of  the  hog,  was  by 
no  means  satisfactory. 

The  next  day  we  completed  laying  in  our  stock 
of  provisions,  to  wit,  chocolate,  sweetened  bread, 
beef  and  pork  in  stringis,  two  turtles,  three  bushels 
of  corn,  and  implements  for  making  tortillas.  We 
had  one  other  important  arrangement  to  make, 
which  was  the  disposition  of  our  horses ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  oar  previous  plan,  to  avoid  tbe  long  jour- 
ney back  through  the  interior  we  determined  to 
send  Dimas  with  them  to  Vattadolid,  and  thence  to 
the  port  of  Silan,  a  journey  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  while  we  should,  on  our  return,  continue  down 
tbe  coast  with  the  canoa,  and  meet  him  there. 

At  nine  o'clock  we  were  taken  off,  one  at  a  time, 
m  a  small  dng-*out,  and  put  on  board  our  canoa. 
We  had  no  leave-takings.     The  only  persons  who 
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«OQk  any  interest  in  our  moveioeiits  were  Dimjas, 
who  wanted  to  go  with  am  the  woman  whom  we 
had  dispossessed  of  the  house,  and  the  agent  of  the 
canoa,  who  had  no  desire  to  see  us  again. 

Our  canoa  was  known  in  the  port  of  Yalahao 
by  the  name  of  EI  Sol,  or  the  Son.  It  was  thirty- 
five  feet  long  and  si^  feet  wide,  at  the  top,  but 
curving  toward  the  bottom.  It  carried  two  large 
sails,  with  the  peaks  held  up  by  heavy  poles  se* 
cored  at  the  masts;  had  a  space  of  eight  or  ten 
feet  clear  in  the  stem,  and  all  the  rest  was  filled 
with  luggage,  provisions,  and  water-ca3ks.  We  had 
not  been  on  board  till  the  moment  of  embarcation. 
and  prospects  seemed  rather  unpromising  for  a 
month's  cruise.  There  was  no  wind ;  the  sails 
were  flapping  against  the  mast ;  the  sun  beat  down 
upon  ua^  and  we  had'no  mat  or  awning  of  any 
kind,  although  the  agent  had  promised  one.  Our 
captain  was  a  middle-aged  Mestizo,  a  fishermaot 
hired  for  the  occasion. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  set  out  on  our 
Voyage.  It  was  one  which  we  had  determined 
upon  before  leaving  home,  and  to  which  we  had  al-* 
ways  looked  forward  with  interest ;  and  the  precise 
Qb}ect  we  had  in  view  was,  in  following  the  track 
of  the  Spaniards  along  this  coast,  to  discover  ves- 
tiges or  remains  of  the  great  buildings  of  lime  and 
stone  which,  according  to  the  historical  accounts, 
surprised  and  astonished  them. 

You  XL— y  Y 
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At  eleven  o'clock  the  breeze  set  in.  At  twelve 
the  patron  asked  if  he  should  ran  ashore  for  us  to 
dine,  and  at  half  past  one  the  breeze  was  so  strong 
against  as  that  we  were  obliged  to  come  to  anchor 
under  the  lee  of  Point  M oscheto.  This  was  an  isl- 
and about  two  leagues  distant  from  *Yalahao,  with 
a  projecting  point,  which  we  had  to  double.  We 
could  have  walked  round  it  in  an  hour,  but,  after 
the  experience  of  a  few  hours'  navigation  in  El  Sol, 
it  seemed  to  stand  out  like  Cape  Horn.  Our  bark 
had  no  keel,  and  could  do  nothing  against  the  wind. 
We  went  ashore  on  a  barren,  sandy  beach,  bathed, 
shot,  and  picked  up  shells.  Toward  evening  the 
wind  fell,  and  we  crawled  round  the  point,  when  we 
came  to  anchor  again,  for  it  was  now  dark,  and  £1 
Sol  could  not  travel  at  night.  The  patron  made  all 
secure  ;  we  had  a  big  stone*  for  anchor,  and  rode  in 
water  knee  deep.  In  due  time  we  turned  in  for 
sleep  ;  and  it  might  have  been  consoling  to  distant 
friends  to  know  that,  exposed  as  we  were  on  this 
desolate  coast,  we  made  so  tight  a  fit  in  the  canoa 
that  if  the  bottom  had  fallen  out  we  could  hardlj 
have  gone  through. 

The  next  morning,  with  the  rising  of  her  great 
namesake,  £1  Sol  was  under  way.  The  prevalent 
wind  along  the  coast  was  southeast,  adverse  for  us ; 
but,  as  the  captain  said,  on  our  return  it  would  be  in 
our  favour.  At  one  o'clock  another  bold  point  in- 
tercepted us.  It  was  a  great  object  to  get  round  it, 
for  the  wind  would  then  be  fair.    £1  Sol  made  a 
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Yigorous  effort,  but  by  this  time  the  breeze  had  be- 
come strong,  and  we  were  fain  to  come  to  anchor 
under  the  lee  of  Point  Frances,  which,  was  on  the 
same  island  with  Point  Moscheto«     The  island  it- 
self has  no  name,  and  is  a  mere  sand-bank  covered 
with  scrub  bushes,  having  a  passage  between  it 
and  the  mainland,  navigable  for  small  <^anoas.     Our 
anchorage  ground  was  in  front  of  the  rancho  of  a 
fisherman,  the  only  habitation  on  the  island,  built 
like  an  Indian's  wigwam,  thatched  with  palm  leaves 
close  down  to  the  ground,  and  having  both  ends 
open,  giving  free  passage  to  a  current  of  air,  so  that 
while  without  a  step  from  the  door,  the  heat  was 
burning,  within  there  were  coolness  and  comfort 
The  fisherman  was  swinging  in  his  hammock,  and  a 
handsome  Indian  boy  was  making  tortillas,  the  two 
presenting  a  fine  picturie  of  youth  and  vigorous  old 
age.     The  former,  as  he  told  us,  was  sixty-five 
years  old,  tall  and  erect,  with  his  face  burned  black, 
deep  seams  on  his  forehead,  but  without  a  single 
gray  hair  or  other  symptom  of  decay.     He  had 
been  three  months  living  on  this  desolate  island, 
and  called  it  amusing  himself.     Our  skipper  said 
he  was  the  best  fisherman  from  Yalahao,  that  he 
always  went  alone,  and  always  made  more  than 
the  rest  but  in  a  week  on  shore  his  money  was 
all  gone.     He  had  no  milpa,  and  said  that  with  his 
canoa,  and  the  sea,  and  the  whole  coast  as  a  build- 
ing spot  for  a  rancho,  he  was  independent  of  all 
the  world.     The  fishing  on  this  coast  was  for  tur- 
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tie ;  on  one  side  of  the  hot  were  jars  of  turde  oil» 
amd  oatside,  rather  too  sear  when  the  wind  wis 
in  certain  quarters,  were  the  skeletons  of  tnrtles 
from  which  he  had  extracted  it. 

Toward  evening  the  breese  again  died  away,  we 
slowly  got  round  the  point,  and  at  half  past  eight 
came  to  anchor,  having  made  six  leagues  on  oor 
voyage.  Oor  captain  told  ns  that  this  desolate  point 
was  Cape  Catoche,  the  memorable  spot  on  the  Con* 
tinent  of  America  at  which  the  Spaniards  first  land- 
ed, and  approaching  which,  says  Bemal  Dias,  we 
saw  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  a  large  towa» 
which,  from  its  size,  it  exceeding  any  town  in  Coba, 
we  named  Grand  Cairo.  The  Spaniards  set  ont 
for  it,  and  passing  by  some  thick  woods^  were  attack- 
ed by  Indians  in  amboscade.  Near  the  place  of  thia 
amboscade,  he  adds,  were  three  boildings  of  linw 
and  stone,  wherein  were  idob  of  clay,  with  diabc^ 
cal  countenances,  &c. 

Navigators  and  geographers,  however,  have  as- 
signed different  localities  to  this  memorable  poinV 
and  its  troe  position  is,  perhaps,  oncertain. 

At  daylight  we  were  again  onder  way,  and  soon 
were  opposite  Boca  Nueva,  being  the  entrance  to  a 
passage  between  the  island  and  the  main,  better 
known  to  the  fishermen  as  the  Boca  de  Iglesia^ 
from  the  roins  of  a  church  visible  at  a  great  distance. 
This  church  was  one  of  the  objects  I  intended  to 
visit ;  and  one  reason  for  preferring  the  canoa,  when 
we  had  the  chance  of  Don  Vicente's  sloop,  was  that 
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we  might  do  so ;  but  oar  captain  Cold  us  that  even 
with  oar  drangbt  of  water  we  comid  not  a{>proach 
nearer  than  a  league ;  that «  long  muddy  flat  inter- 
vened ;  and  that  we  oould  not  reach  the  shore  by 
wading.  He  said,  loo^  what  we  had  heard  from  oth^ 
ers,  and  beUeved  to  be  the  case»  that  the  chntch  was 
oertaioly  Spani^  and  stood  among  the  ruins  of  a 
Spanish  town  destroyed  by  the  bucaniers,  or,  in  his 
own  words,  by  tl^  English  pirates.  The  wind  waa 
alwady  but  we  conld  make  a  good  stretch  from  the 
toast,  and,  anxious  to  lose  no  advantage,  we  made 
sliil  for  the  island  of  Coatoy^  It  wasdark  when  we 
oame  to  anchor,  and  we  were  already  distressed  for 
water.  Our  casks  were  impregnated  with  the  fla- 
vour of  agua  ardiente,  and  the  water  was  sickening. 
Through  the  darkness  we  saw  the  outline  of  a  des- 
olate rancho.  Our  men  went  ashore,  and,  moving 
round  it  with  torches,  made  a  line  piratical  appear- 
ance ;  but  they  found  no  water. 

Before  daylight  we  were  roused  by  the  screaming 
9i  aea-birds  ;  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  the  island 
•eemed  covered  with  a  moving  canopy,  and  the  air 
was  noisy  with  their  clamour ;  but,  unfortunately  for 
Doctor  Cabot,  we  had  a  fine  breeze,  and  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  getting  at  their  nests.  The  coast 
was  wild  and  rugged,  indented  occasionally  by  small 
picturesque  bays.  Below  the  point  of  the  island 
Doctor  Cabot  shot  two  pelicans,  and  getting  the 
eanoa  about  to  take  them  on  board  was  like  ma^ 
ncsuvring  a  seventy-four  gun-ship. 
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At  eleven  o'clock  we  reached  the  island  of  Mn* 
geres,  notorious  in  that  region  as  the  resort  of  La* 
fitte  the  pirate.  Monsieur  Lafitta,  as  our  skipper 
called  him,  bore  a  good  character  in  these'  parts ;  he 
was  always  good  to  the  fishermen,  and  paid  them 
well  for  all  he  took  from  them.  At  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  point  we  passed  a  small  bay,  in  which 
he  moored  his  little  navy.  The  month  was  nar* 
row,  and  protected  by  ledges  of  broken  rocks,  on 
which,  as  the  patron  told  us,  he  had  batteries  con* 
stantly  manned.  On  the  farther  point  of  the  island 
we  had  a  distant  view  of  one  of  those  stone  build* 
ings  which  were  our  inducement  to  this  voyage 
along  the  coast.  While  looking  at  it  from  the  prow 
of  the  canoa,  with  the  patron  by  my  side,  be  broke 
from  me,  seized  a  harpoon,  and  pointing  with  it  to 
indicate  the  direction  to  the  helmsman,  we  came  si- 
lently upon  a  large  turtle,  apparently  asleep,  which 
must  have  been  somewhat  surprised  on  waking  up 
with  three  or  four  inches  of  cold  steel  in  bis  back. 
The  patron  and  sailors  looked  upon  him  as  upon 
a  bag  of  dollars  snatched  from  the  deep.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  turtles  which  inhabit  these  seas ; 
the  Cahnamo,  the  eggs  of  which  serve  for  food,  and 
which  is  useful  besides  only  for  its  oil ;  the  Tortn- 
ga,  of  which  the  meat  as  well  as  the  eggs  is  eaten, 
which  also  produces  oil,  and  of  which  the  shell  is 
worth  two  reales  the  pound ;  and  the  Kar£,  of  which 
the  shell  is  worth  ten  dollars  a  pound.  It  was  one 
of  this  kind,  being  the  rarest,  that  had  crossed  our 
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path.  I  would  not  make  any  man  nnhappy,  but  the 
fishermen  say  that  the  turtle  which  forms  the  de- 
light of  the  gourmand  is  of  the  commonest  kind,  not 
worth  killing  for  the  sake  of  the  shell,  and  therefore 
sent  away  alive.  The  kar6  he  has  never  tasted. 
It  is  killed  for  the  sake  of  the  shell,  and  eaten  by  the 
luxurious  fishermen  on  the  spot.  I  immediately  ne- 
gotiated with  the  patron  for  the  purchase  of  the  shell. 
The  outer  scales  of  the  back,  eight  in  number,  are  all 
that  isvalui^ble.  Their  weight  he  estimated  at  four 
pounds,  and  the  price  in  Campeachy  he  said  was 
ten  dollars  a  pound,  but  he  was  an  honest  fellow, 
and  let  me  have  it  at  two  poands  and  a  half,  for 
eight  dollars  a  pound ;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
learning  afterward  that  I  had  not  paid  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  it  was  worth. 

In  the  afternoon  we  steered  for  the  mainland, 
passing  the  island  of  Kancune,  a  barren  strip  of 
land,  with  sand  hills  and  stone  buildings  visible  upon 
it.  The  whole  of  this  coast  is  lined  with  reefs  of 
rocks,  having  narrow  passages  which  enable  a  canoa 
to  enter  and  find  shelter;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  at- 
tempt the  passage  at  night.  We  had  a  good  wind, 
bat  as  the  next  harbour  was  at  some  distance,  the 
patron  came  to  anchor  at  about  four  o'clock  under 
the  lee  of  the  point  of  Nesuc.  Immediately  we 
went  ashore  in  search  of  water,  but  found  only  a 
dirty  pool,  in  which  the  water  Was  so  salt  that  we 
could  scarcely  drink  it,  but  still  it  was  an  agreeable 
change  from  that  we  had  on  board. 
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We  had  time  for  a  bath,  and  while  preparing  l» 
take  it  saw  two  laige  sharks  moving  ah>ng  the  shoie 
in  water  four  or  five  feet  deep,  and  so  clear  that  their 
ogly  eyes  were  viable.  We  hesitated,  bat,  from  the 
heat  and  confinement  of  the  canoa,  we  were  in  real 
need ;  and  stationing  Albino  on  the  prow  to  ke^  a 
look  oat,  we  accomplished  our  porpose.  Afterward 
we  rambled  along  the  shore  to  pick  up  shells ;  bast 
toward  dark  we  were  all  hanrying  back,  flying  be- 
fore the  natives,  swarms  of  moschetoes,  which  par- 
saed  us  with  the  same  bloodthirsty  spirit  that  ani* 
mated  the  Indians  along  this  coast  when  they  purni- 
ed  the  Spaniards.  We  heaved  upon  our  cable, 
hauled  up  our  big  stone,  and  dropped  off  to 
dbtance  from  the  shore,  with  horrible  apprehe 
for  the  night,  but,  fortunately,  we  escaped 

At  daylight  the  next  morning  we  were  again  un- 
der way,  and,  with  a  strong  and  favourable  wmd, 
steered  from  the  coast  for  the  island  of  CoEumeL 
Very  soon,  in  the  comparatively  open  sea,  we  fek 
the  discomfort  and  even  insecurity  of  our  fittle  ves* 
eel.  The  waves  broke  over  us,  wetting  our  luggage 
and  ourselves,  and  interfering  materially  with  B^* 
naldo's  cooking.  At  about  four  o'cbck  in  the  af- 
ternoon we  were  upon  the  coast  of  Cozumel,  and 
here  for  the  first  time  we  made  a  discovery,  at  the 
moment  sufficiently  annoying,  viz.,  that  our  patron 
was  not  familiar  with  the  coast  of  this  island ;  k 
was  bound  with  reefii;   tibiere  were  only  certain 
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plaoes  wiiere  it  was  practicaUe  to  nm  in^  and  he 
was  afraid  to  make  the  attempt 

Onr  phtn  was  to  disanbark  at  the  rancho  of  Don 
Vicente  Albino,  and  the  patron  did  not  know 
where  it  was.  It  was  too  late  to  look  for  it,  and, 
saUing  along  till  he  saw  a  passage  among  the  r^e&, 
he  laid  the  old  canoa  into  it,  and  then  threw  out  the 
big  stone,  bnt  at  some  distanee  from  the  shore.  On 
the  outer  reef  was  the  wreek  of  a  Inrig ;  her  naked 
ribs  were  above  the  water,  and  the  £ae  of  her  mair- 
iners  no  one  knew. 

The  next  morning,  after  some  hours  spent  in 
groping  abont,  we  discovered  die  rancho  of  Don 
Vicente,  distant  about  three  miles.  Here  we  en- 
countered a  strong  current  of  perhaps  four  miles  an 
hour ;  ^nd,  taking  the  wind  close  hauled,  in  a  little 
while  found  that  £1  Sol  was  not  likely  to  haye  a 
very  brilliant  career  t^t  day.  At  length  we  m&oit 
close  in,  furled  sails,  and  betook  omrselves  to  poles^ 
by  means  of  which,  after  two  hours'  hard  work,  we 
reached  the  little  Bay  of  Ban  Miguel,  on  which  stood 
the  rancho  of  Don  Vicente.  The  clearing  around 
it  was  the  only  one  on  the  island,  M  the  rest  being 
thick  woods.  This  bay  had  a  sandy  beach  ex- 
tending some  distance  to  a  rocky  point,  but  even 
here  the  water  was  discoloiured  by  sunken  reefs. 
In  the  case  of  a  norther  it  was  an  unsafe  anchor- 
age groond ;  £1  Sol  would:  be  driven  upon  the  rocks, 
and  the  cl^piarui  wished  to  leave  us  on  ^lore,  and  go 
in  search  of  a  better  harbour;  but  to  this  we  object- 
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ed»  and  for  the  present  directed  him  to  run  her  up 
close;  when,  standing  upon  the  bow,  and  leaping 
with  oor  setting  poles,  we  landed  upon  the  desolate 
island  of  Cozumel. 

Above  the  line  of  the  shore  was  a  fine  table  of 
land,  on  which  were  several  huts,  built  of  poles,  and 
thatched  with  palm  leaves.  One  was  large  and 
commodious,  divided  into  apartments,  and  contained 
rude  benches  and  tables,  as  if  prepared  for  our  im- 
mediate occupation.  Back  of  the  house  was  an  en- 
closure for  a  garden,  overgrown,  but  with  any  quantity 
of  tomatoes,  ripe,  wasting,  and  begging  to  be  put  into 
a  turtle  soup  then  in  preparation  on  board  the  canoa. 

This  rancho  was  established  by  the  pirate  Molas, 
who,  escaping  from  death  in  Merida,  made  his  way 
hither.  He  succeeded  in  getting  to  him  his  wife 
and  cMldren  and  a  few  Indians,  and  for  several 
years  nothing  was  heard  of  him.  In  the  mean 
time  he  laid  the  keel  of  a  sloop,  finished  it  with  his 
own  hands,  carried  it  to  Belize,  and  sold  it ;  new 
subjects  of  excitement  grew  up,  and,  being  in  a  meas- 
ure forgotten,  he  again  ventured  to  the  mainland, 
and  left  the  island  to  its  solitude. 

After  him  Don  Vicente  Albino  undertook  to  es- 
tablish upon  it  a  rancho  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
which  was  broken  up  by  the  mutiny  of  his  Indians 
and  an  attempt  to  murder  him.  When  we  met  him 
at  Yalahao  he  had  just  returned  from  his  last  visit, 
carrying  away  his  property,  and  leaving  five  dogs 
tenants  of  the  island.    After  him  came  a  stranger 
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occupant  than  either,  being  no  other  than  our  old 
friend  Mr.  George  Tisher,  that  "  citizen  of  the 
world"  introduced  to  the  reader  in  the  earlj  part 
•of  these  pages,  who,  since  our  separation  in  Mer- 
ida,  had  consummated  the  history  of  his  wander- 
ing life  by  becoming  the  purchaser  of  six  leagues, 
or  eighteen  miles,  of  the  island,  had  visited  it  him- 
self with  surveyors,  set  up  his  crosses  along  the 
shore,  and  was  about  undertaking  a,  grand  enter- 
prise, that  was  to  make  the  lonely  island  of  Gozu- 
mel  known  to  the  commercial  world. 

Our  act  of  taking  possession  was  unusually  ex- 
citing. It  was  an  immense  relief  to  escape  from  the 
confinement  of  the  canoa.  The  situation  command- 
ed a  view  of  the  sea,  and,  barely  distinguishable,  in 
the  distance  was  the  coast  of  Yucatan.  On  the  bank 
were  large  forest  trees  which  had  been  spared  in  the 
clearing,  and  orange  and  cocoanut  trees  planted  by 
Molas.  The  place  had  a  sort  of  piratical  aspect. 
In  the  hut  were  doors  and  green  blinds  from  the 
cabin  of  some  unlucky  vessel,  and  reeving  blocks, 
tar  buckets,  halliards,  drinking  gourds,  fragments  of 
rope,  fishing  nets,  and  two  old  hatches  were  scat- 
tered on  the  ground.  Above  all,  the  first  object  we 
discovered,  which  woul3  have  given  a  charm  to  a  bar- 
ren sand  bank,  was  a  well  of  pure  and  abundant  wa- 
ter, which  we  fell  upon  at  the  moment  of  landing, 
and  were  almost  like  the  Spanish  soldier  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Cordova,  who  drank  till  he  swelled  and 
died.     And,  besides  the  relief  of  a  pressing  want, 
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this  well  had  a  higher  i&terest,  for  it  agsured  us  that 
our  visit  was  not  bootless.  We  saw  in  it,  at  the 
first  glance,  the  work  of  the  same  builders  with 
whose  labours  on  the  mainland  we  were  now  so  fa- 
miliar, being,  like  liie  subterranean  chambers  at  Ux- 
mal,  dome  shaped,  but  larger  both  at  the  mouth  and 
in  die  interior. 

This  well  was  shaded  by  a  large  cocoanut  tree. 
We  hauled  up  under  it  one  of  the  hatches,  and,  sit- 
ting around  it  on  blocks,  had  served  up  the  turtle 
which  had  been  accomplishing  its  destiny  on  board 
the  canoa.  With  our  guns  resting  against  the  trees, 
long  beards,  and  canoa  costume,  we  were,  perhaps, 
as  piratical-seeming  a  trio  as  eyer  scuttled  a  ship  at 
sea.  In  the  afternoon  we  walked  over  the  clear- 
ing, which  was  covered  with  a  fine  plantation  of 
cotton,  worth,  as  the  patron  said,  several  hundred 
dollars,  with  the  pods  open  and  blowing  away,  indi- 
cating that  the  rancho  had  been  abandoned  in  haste, 
without  regard  to  the  preservation  of  property.  To- 
ward evening  we  strolled  for  a  great  distance  along 
the  dbore,  picking  up  i^ells,  and  at  night  we  had  a 
luxurious  swing  in  our  hamnK>cks. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

A  crippled  Dog.^-Ialand  of  Cozumelkaowa  to  tli6  Natiycai  by  the 
Name  of  Onzamil. — Discovered  by  Juan  De  Giyalva.— ISztracte 
from  the  Itinerary  of  his  Voyage. — Towers  seen  by  the  Span- 
iards.—An  ancient  Indian  Village. — ^Temples. — ^Idole  prostrated 
by  the  SpaniardB.— Present  State  of  the  lBlaiid.-*(>veisrowa 
with  Trees.— Tenace  and  Bailding.-— Another  Building.—Theae 
Buildings  probably  the  Towers  seen  by  the  Spaniards.— Identi- 
cal with  those  on  the  Mainland. — ^Ruins  of  a  Spanish  Chtirch.^^ 
Its  History  unknown.— 'Vanity  of  Hvman  Ezpectatiooa^*— O^pinr 
ion  oi  the  old  Spanish  Writers.— Their  Belief  that  the  Cross  was 

:  found  among  the  Indians  as  a  S3rmbol  of  Christian  Worship. 
—The  "  Cozumel  Cross**  at  Merida.— Platform  in  Front  of  the 
Chnrch.— Square  Pillar8.-*OBce  supported  Crosses.— The  Cosi* 
umel  Cross  one  of  them. — ^The  Cross  never  recognised  by  the 
Indians  as  a  Symbol  of  Worship. — Rare  Birds. — ^A  Sudden 
Storm. — ^The  Canoa  in  a  Strait. — Fearful  Apprehensions. 

The  next  morning,  while  breakfasting  on  the  old 
hatch)  we  saw  a  dog  peering  at  us  from  a  distance, 
as  if  wishing,  bat  fearful  to  approach.  The  poor, 
beast  was  crippled,  limped  badly,  and  had  his  fore 
shoulder  horribly  m^angled,  the  patron  said  by  an  en* 
counter  with  a  wild  boar.  We  endeavoured  to  en- 
tice him  to  us,  but,  after  looking  at  us  a  few  mo- 
ments, he  went  away,  and  never  came  near  us 
again.  No  doubt  he  was  one  of  the  five  left  by  Don 
Vicente  Albino,  and,  abandoned  once,  he  had  lost 
all  confidence  ip  man.  In  a  few  years,  if  these  are 
not  eaten  up  by  stronger  beasts,  a  race  of  wild  dogs 
may  inhabit  this  deserted  island. 

The  island  of  Cozomel,  as  it  is  now  called,  was 
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known  to  the  natives  by  the  name  of  Cazamil,  sig- 
nifying in  their  language  the  Island  of  Swallows. 
Before  setting  out  from  home  I  had  fixed  upon  this 
island  as  one  of  the  points  of  our  journey.  My  at- 
tention was  directed  to  it  by  the  historical  accounts 
of  its  condition  when  it  first  became  known  to  the 
Spaniards.  It  was  discovered  accidentally  in  1518 
by  Juan  de  Grijalva,  who,  in  attempting  to  follow 
in  the  track  of  Cordova,  was  driven  in  sight  of  it 
The  itinerary  of  this  voyage  was  kept  by  the  chap- 
lain-in-chief  of  the  fleet,  under  the  direction  of  Gri- 
jalva,  and,  with  a  collection  of  original  nsuratives 
and  memoirs,  was  published  for  the  first  time  in 
1838  at  Paris.     The  itinerary  opens  thus  : 

"  Saturday,  the  first  of  March  of  the  year  1518, 
the  commandant  of  the  said  fleet  sailed  firom  the 
island  of  Cuba.  On  the  fourth  of  March  we  saw 
upon  a  promontory  a  white  house.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  All 
the  coast  was  lined  with  reefs  and  shoals.  We  di- 
rected ourselves  upon  the  opposite  shore,  when  we 
distinguished  the  house  more  easily.  It  was  in  the 
form  of  a  small  tower,  and  appeared  to  be  eight 
palms  in  length  and  the  height  of  a  man.  The 
fleet  came  to  anchor  about  six  miles  from  the  coast. 
Two  little  barks  called  canoes  approached  us,  each 
manned  by  three  Indians,  which  came  to  within  a 
cannon  shot  of  the  vessel.  We  could  not  speak  to 
them  nor  learn  anything  from  them,  except  that  in 
the  morning  the  cacique,  i.  e.,  the  chief  of  that 
place,  would  come  on  board  our  vessel.     The  next 
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moming  we  set  sail  to  reconnoiter  a  cape  which  we 
saw  at  a  distance,  and  which  the  pilot  told  us  was 
the  island  of  Yucatan.  Between  it  and  the  point 
of  Oucuniely  where  we  were,  we  found  a  gulf,  into 
which  we  entered,  and  came  near  the  shore  of  Cuz- 
amil,  which  we  coasted.  Besides  the  tower  which 
we  had  seen,  we  discovered  fourteen  others  of  the 
same  form.  Before  leaving  the  first,  the  two  canoes 
of  Indians  returned  ;  the  chief  of  the  village  was  in 
one  of  them,  and  came  on  board  the  vessel  of  the 
admiral,  and  spoke  to  us  by  means  of  an  interpreter 
(one  of  the  two  Indians  carried  off  from  Yucatan 
on  the  previous  voyage  of  Cordova),  and  prayed  the 
commander  t^  come  to  his  village,  saying  thiit  it 
would  be  a  great  honour  to  him.  *  ♦  *  « 

"  We  set  sail,  following  the  coast  at  the  distance 
of  a  stone's  throw,  for  the  sea  is  very  deep  upon 
the  borders.  The  country  appeared  very  agree* 
able ;  we  counted,  on  leaving  this  point,  fourteen 
towers  of  the  form  mdicated.  At  sunset  we  saw  a 
large  white  tower,  which  appeared  very  high.  We 
approached,  and  saw  near  it  a  multitude  of  Indians^ 
men  and  women,  who  were  looking  at  us,  and  re- 
mained until  the  fleet  stopped  within  musket  shot 
of  the  tower.  The  Indians,  who  are  very  numer- 
ous in  this  island,  made  a  great  noise  with  their 
drums. 

"  On  Friday,  the  sixth  of  May,  the  commandant 
ordered  one  hundred  men  to  arm  themselves.  They 
embarked  in  the  boats,  and  landed.     They  were  ac- 
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companied  by  a  jHriest,  and  expected  to  be  attacked 
by  a  great  number  of  Indians.  Being  prepared  for 
defence,  they  arranged  themselves  in  good  order, 
and  came  to  the  tourer,  where  they  found  no  one ; 
and  in  all  the  environs  they  did  not  see  a  single 
man.  The  commandant  moonted  upon  the  tower 
with  tUe  standard  bearer,  the  flag  unfurled.  He 
planted  this  standard  upon  one  of  the  facades  of  the 
tower,  took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  king,  in 
presence  of  witnesses,  and  drew  up  a  declaration  of 
said  taking  possession. 

*"  The  ascent  to  this  tower  was  by  eighteen  steps ; 
the  base  was  very  massive,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  in  circumference.  At  the  top  rose  a  small  tow- 
er of  tJie  height  of  two  men  placed  one  ^pon  the  olh* 
er.  Within  were  figures,  bones*  and  idols  that  they 
adored.  From  these  marks  we  supposed  that  they 
were  idolaters.  While  the  commandant  was  at  the 
top  of  the  tower  with  many  of  our  people^  an  In- 
dian, followed  by  three  others  who  kept  the  doors, 
put  in  the  interior  a  vase  with  very  odoriferous  per- 
fumes, which  seemed  of  storax.  This  Indian  waa 
old;  he  burned  many  perfumes  before  the  idols 
which  were  in  the  Cower,  and  sang  in  a  loud  vtnce 
a  song,  which  was  always  in  the  same  tone.  We 
supposed  that  he  was  mvoking  his  idols.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  » 
These  Indians  carried  our  commandant  with  ten  or 
twelve  Spaniards,  and  gave  them  to  eat  in  a  hall  con- 
structed oi  stones  very  close  together,  and  covered 
with  straw.    Before  the  hall  was  a  lai^e  well,  from 
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which  everybody  4r«iik.  *  *  <*  ♦  Theyth^n  leftud 
aktne,  and  we  entered  the  yiUage,  where  all  the 
houses  were  bwll  of  stona  Among  others,  we  saw 
five  very  weU  made,  and  commanded  by  small  tow- 
ers. The  base  of  these  edifices  is  very  large  and 
magsive ;  the  building  is  very  small  at  the  tap* 
They  appeared  to  have  been  built  a  long  time,  but 
there  are  abo  modem  ones. 

"  That  village^  or  booig,  was  paved  with  concave 
stones.  The  streets,,  elevated  at  the  sides,  descend- 
ed, inclining  toward  the  middle,  which  was  paved 
entirely  with  large  stones.  The  sides  were  oceu-- 
pied  by  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants.  They  are 
constiructed  of  stone  from  the  foundation  to  half  the 
height  of  the  walls^  and  covered  with  straw.  To 
Jtidge  by  the  edjfices  and  houses,  these  Indians  appear 
to  be  very  ingenious ;  and  if  we  had  not  seen  a  num* 
her  of  recent  constructions,  we  should  have  thought 
diat  these  buildings  were  the  works  of  the  Span- 
iards. This  island  appears  to  me  very  handsome. 
«  *  ♦  *  We  penetrated,  to  the  number  of  teamen^ 
three  or  four  miles  in  the  interior.  We  saw  there 
edifices  and  habitations  separated  one  fitom.  another, 
and  very  well  constructed" 

On  the  tenth  of  Feburary,  1519,  the  armament  of 
Gortez  rendezvoused  at  this  island.  Bemal  Dias 
was  again  a  companion,  and  was  an  actor  in  a  scene 
which  he  describes  as  follows :  "*  There  was  on  the 
iftbrnd  of  Coznmel  a  temple  containing  some  hideoua 
idols,  to  which  all  the  Indians  of  tli^  neighbouring 

Vol.  II. — A  a  a 
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districts  ased  to  go  frequently  in  solemn  procession. 
One  morning  the  courts  of  this  temple  were  filled 
with  Indians,  and  curiosity  having  also  drawn  many 
of  us  thither,  we  found  them  burning  odoriferous 
resins  like  our  incense,  and  shortly  after  an  old  man 
in  a  lai^e  loose  mantle  ascended  to  the  top  of  the 
temple,  and  harangued  or  preached  to  the  multitude 
for  a  considerable  time.  Cortez,  who  was  present, 
at  length  called  to  him  Melchorejo,  an  Indian  prisoner 
taken  on  a  previous  voyage  to  Yucatan,  to  question 
him  concerning  the  evil  doctrines  which  the  old  man 
was  delivering.  He  then  summoned  all  the  ca- 
ciques and  chief  persons  to  come  before  him,  and  as 
well  as  he  could,  by  signs  and  interpretations,  ex- 
plained to  them  that  the  idols  which  they  worship- 
ped were  not  gods,  but  evil  things,  which  would 
draw  their  souls  down  to  hell,  and  that,  if  they  wish- 
ed to  remain  in  brotherly  connexion  with  us,  they 
must  pull  them  down,  and  place  in  their  stead  the 
crucifix  of  our  Lord,  by  whose  assistance  they  would 
obtain  good  harvests  and  the  salvation  of  their  souls, 
with  many  other  good  and  holy  reasons,  which  he 
expressed  very  well  The  priests  and  chiefs  replied 
that  they  worshipped  these  gods  as  their  ancestors 
had  done,  because  they  were  kind  to  them,  and  that, 
if  we  attempted  to  molest  them,  the  gods  would  con- 
vince us  of  their  power  by  destroying  us  in  the  sea. 
Cortez  then  ordered  the  idols  to  be  prostrated,  which 
we  immediately  did,  rolling  them  down  some  steps. 
He  next  sent  for  lime,  of  which  there  was  abuudance 
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in  the  place,  and  Indian  masons,  by  whom,  ond^r 
our  direction,  a  very  handsome  altar  was  constract- 
ed,  whereon  we  placed  an  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin ; 
and  the  carpenters  having  made  a  crucifix,  which 
was  erected  in  a  small  chapel  close  to  the  altar, 
mass  was  said  by  the  reverend  father  Juan  Dias, 
and  listened  to  by  the  priests,  chiefs,  and  the  rest  of 
the  natives  with  great  attention." 

These  are  the  accounts  given  by  eyewitnesses  of 
what  they  saw  on  the  first  visits  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  later  historians  are  more  explicit,  and  speak  of 
Cozumel  as  a  place  containing  many  adoratorios 
and  temples,  as  a  principal  sanctuary  and  place  of 
pilgrimage,  standing  to  Yucatan  in  the  same  relation 
as  Rome  to  the  Catholic  world.  Gomarra  describes 
one  temple  as  being  "  like  a  square  tower,  broad 
at  the  base,  having  steps  on  the  sides,  and  at  the 
top  a  chamber  covered  with  straw,  with  four  doors 
or  windows,  with  their  breastworks  or  corridors.  In 
the  hollow,  which  seems  like  a  chapel,  they  seat 
or  paint  their  gods.  Such  was  that  which  stood 
near  the  seacoast." 

By  these  accounts  I  had  been  induced  to  visit 
the  island  of  Cozumel;  and  an  incidental  notice 
in  the  Modem  Traveller,  speaking  of  existing  ruins 
as  remains  of  Spanish  buildings,  led  me  to  suspect 
that  their  character  had  been  mistaken,  and  that 
they  were  really  vestiges  of  the  original  population ; 
but  on  the  ground  we  asked  ourselves  where  to  look 
for  them.    Amid  all  the  devastations  that  attended 
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the  progtess  ol  the  Spaniards  in  America,  none  is 
more  complete  than  that  which  has  swept  ova  the 
island  of  CozomeL  When  I  resoiyed  to  visit  it  I 
was  not  awaie  that  it  was  uninhabited ;  and  knowing 
it  to  be  but  thirty  miles  long,  I  supposed  that,  with- 
out moch  difficnky,  a  thorough  exploration  could  be 
made ;  bat  even  before  landing  we  saw  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  accomplish  this,  and  idle  to  make 
the  attempt  The  whole  island  was  overgrown  with 
trees,  and,  except  along  the  shore  or  within  the 
clearing  around  the  hut,  it  was  impossible  to  move 
in  any  direction  without  cutting  a  path.  We  had 
only  our  two  sailors,  and  if  we  should  cut  «by  the 
compass  through  the  heart  of  the  island,  we  might 
pass  within  a  few  feet  of  a  buildmg  without  perceiv- 
ing it  Fortunately,  however,  on  the  borders  of  the 
clearing  there  were  vestiges  of  ancient  population* 
which,  from  the  directions  of  Don  Vicente  Albino, 
we  had  no  difficulty  in  finding.  One  of  them,  stand- 
ing about  two  hundred  feet  distant  from  the  sea,  and 
even  now  visible  above  the  tops  of  the  trees  to  ves^ 
sels  sailing  by,  is  represented  in  the  engraving  that 
fbllowa  It  stands  on  a  terrace,  and  has  steps  on  all 
four  of  its  sidea  The  building  measures  sixteen 
feet  square;  it  had  four  doors  feeing  the  cardinal 
points,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  figure  of  a  man 
sitting  on  the  steps,  it  is  very  low.  The  exterior  is 
of  plain  stone,  but  was  formerly  stuccoed  and  paint- 
ed, traces  of  which  are  still  visible.  The  doorways 
open  into  a  narrow  corridor  only  twenty  inches 
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wide,  which  encompasses  a  small  room  eight  feet  six 
inches  long  and  five  feet  wide,  having  a  doorway 
opemng  to  the  centre. 

South-southeast  from  this,  near  an  opposite  an- 
gle of  the  clearing,  and  five  or  six  hundred  fioet  firom 
tbe  sea,  stands  another  buildhig  raised  bpon  a  ter- 
race, consisting  of  a  single  apartment,  twenty  feet 
front  and  six  feet  ten  inches  deep,  having  two  door^ 
ways  and  a  back  wall  seven  feet  thick.  The  htigjht 
II  32 
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is  ten  feet,  the  arch  is  triangular,  and  on  the  walls 
are  the  remains  of  paintings. 

These  were  the  only  buildings  in  the  clearing, 
and  though,  doubtless,  many  more  lie  buried  in  the 
woods,  we  saw  no  other  on  the  island ;  but  to  us 
these  were  pregnant  with  instruction.  The  building 
presented  in  the  engraving,  standing  close  to  the  sea, 
answers,  in  all  its  general  features,  the  description  of 
the  '*  towers''  seen  by  Grijalva  and  his  companions 
as  they  sailed  along  the  coast .  The  ascent  is  by 
stqpSy  the  hctse  is  very  massive,  the  building  is  small 
at  the  top,  it  is  about  the  height  of  two  men  placed 
one  above  the  other,  and  at  this  day  we  may  say,  as 
the  Spaniards  did,  that,  to  judge  by  their  ed^ices, 
these  Indiana  appear  to  be  very  ingenious.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact,  moreover,  that  not  only  our  patron 
and  sailors  called  this  building  a  "  tower,"  but  in  a 
late  article  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  at  London,  entitled  ''  Sketch 
of  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Central  America,  compiled 
from  Notes  of  Captain  Richard  Owen  and  the  Offi* 
cers  of  her  Majesty's  Ship  Thunder  and  Schooner 
Lark,"  this  building,  with  others  of  the  same  general 
character,  is  indicated  by  the  name  of  a  "  tower." 
So  far  as  the  route  of  Grijalva  can  be  traced  with 
certainty,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Spaniards  landed  for  the  first  time  in  the  bay  on  the 
shore  of  which  this  building  stands,  and  there  is  no 
violence  in  the  supposition  that  the  building  present^ 
ed  is  the  very  tower  in  which  the  Spaniards  saw  the 
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performance  of  idolatrous  rites;  perhaps  it  is  the 
same  temple  from  which  Bernal  Dias  and  his  com- 
panions rolled  the  idols  down  the  steps.  And  more 
than  this,  establishing  the  great  result  for  which  we 
had  visited  this  island,  these  buildings  were  identi- 
cally the  same  with  those  on  the  mainland ;  if  we 
had  seen  hundreds,  we  could  not  have  been  more 
firmly  convinced  that  they  were  all  erected  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  same  peophe ;  and  if  not  a  single  cor- 
roborating circumstance  existed  besides,  they  afford 
in  themselves  abundant  and  conclusive  proof  that 
the  ruined  cities  on  the  continent,  the  building  of 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  races  lost,  perished,  and 
unknown,  were  inhabited  by  the  very  same  Indians 
who  occupied  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
At  the  rear  of  the  last  building,  buried  in  the 
woods,  so  that  we  should  never  have  found  it  but 
for  our  patron,  is  another  memorial,  perhaps  equal  in 
interest  to  any  now  existing  on  the  island  of  Cozu- 
mel.  It  is  the  ruins  of  a  Spanish  church,  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  front  and  two  hundred  deep.  The 
front  wall  has  almost  wholly  fallen,  but  the  side 
walls  are  standing  to  the  height  of  about  twenty 
feet  The  plastering  remains,  and  along  the  base 
is  a  line  of  painted  ornaments.  The  interior  is  en- 
cumbered with  the  ruins  of  the  fallen  roof,  over- 
grown with  bushes ;  a  tree  is  growing  out  of  the 
great  altar,  and  the  whole  is  a  scene  of  irrecovera- 
ble destruction.  The  history  of  this  church  is  as 
obscure  as  that  of  the  ruined  temples  whose  worship 
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It  supplanted  When  it  was  boilt  or  why  it  was 
abandoned,  and,  indeed,  its  very  existence,  are  nt- 
terly  onknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Spain. 
There  b  no  record  or  tradition  in  regard  to  it,  and, 
doubtless,  any  attempt  at  this  day  to  investigate  its 
history  would  be  fruitless.  In  the  obscurity  that 
now  envelops  it  we  read  a  lesson  upon  the  vanity 
of  human  expectations,  showing  the  ignorance  of 
the  conquerors  in  regard  to  the  valoe  of  the  new- 
ly-discovered  countries  in  America.  Benito  Fe* 
rez,  a  priest  who  accompanied  the  expedition  of 
Grijalva,  solicited  from  the  king  the  bishopric  of 
this  island.  At  the  same  time,  a  more  disringuishad 
ecclesiastic  was  asking  for  that  of  the  island  of 
Cuba.  The  king  advanced  the  latter  to  the  hi^er 
honour  of  the  bisho[Nric  of  Cozumel,  and  put  off 
Benito  Perez  with  what  was  considered  the  com- 
paratively insignificant  see  of  Culhua.  Cozumel  is 
now  a  desert,  and  Culhua,  or  Mexico,  is  the  rich* 
est  bishopric  in  New  Spain. 

But  I  have  a  particular  reason  for  presenting  to 
the  reader  this  ruined  church.  It  is  a  notion,  or, 
rather,  a  principle,  pervading  all  the  old  Spaaisk 
writers,  that  at  some  early  day  Christianity  had  been 
preached  to  the  Indians,  and  connected  with  this  ia 
the  belief  that  the  cross  was  found  by  the  fiist  con- 
querors in  the  province  of  Yucatan  as  a  symbol  of 
Christian  worship.  Prophecies  are  recorded  siqp- 
posed  to  show  a  traditionary  knowledge  of  its  former 
mistence,  and  foretelling  that  from  the  riang  of  the 
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gte  should  eome  a  bearded  people  and  ivi^hite,  who 
should  carry  aloft  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  their 
^ckIs  could  not  reach,  and  from  which  they  should 
fly  away.  The  same  vague  idea  exists  to  this  day; 
and»  in  general,  when  the  padres  pay  any  attentioD 
to  the  antiquities  of  the  country,  they  are  always 
^ck  in  discovemg  some  real  or  imaginary  resem- 
blance to  the  cross.  A  strong  support  of  this  belief 
k  advanced  in  the  '*  Cozumel  Cross"  at  Merida,r 
found  on  the  island  of  Cozumel,,  and  in  the  time  of 
Cogolludo,  as  at  this  day,  supposed  to  have  been  as 
object  of  reverence  among  the  Indians  before  their 
conversion  to  Christianity. 

Until  the  destruction  of  that  edifice  it  stood  on  a 
pedestal  in  the  patio  of  the  Franciscan  convent, 
and,  as  we  were  told,  from  the  time  when  it  was 
placed  there,  no  lightning  had  ever  struck  the  build* 
ing,  as  had  often  happened  before.  It  is  now  in  the 
Church  of  the  Mejorada,  and  in  looking  for  it  at 
that  place,  Mn  Catherwood  and  myself  were  invited 
intb  the  cell  of  an  octogenarian  monk  then  lying 
in  his  hammock,  for  many  years  unable  to  cross  the 
thi^shold  of  his  door,  but  in  the  full  exercise  of  his 
mental  powers,  who  told  us,  in  a  tone  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  he  had'  done  what  would  procure 
liim  a  remission  from  many  sins,  that  be  had  him'- 
self  dug  it  up  from  among  the  ruins,  and  had  it  set 
up  where  it  is  now  seen.  It  is  fixed  in  the  wall  of 
the  first  altar  on  the  leA;  and  is  almost  the  first  ob- 
ject that  arrests  the  eye  of  one  entering  the  church. 
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It  is  of  Stone,  has  a  TeneraUe  appearaHce  of  aati- 
quit  J,  and  has  extended  on  it  in  half  refief  an  image 
of  the  Savionr,  made  of  plaster,  with  the  hands  and 
feet  nailed  At  the  &st  glance  we  were  satisfied 
that,  whatever  mi^t  be  the  truth  in  regard  to  its 
early  history,  ih  was^  at  least,  wron^t  into  its  jMes- 
ent  shape  under  the  direction  of  the  monks.  And 
though,  at  that  time,  we  did  not  expect  ever  to  know 
anything  more  about  it,  the  ruins  of  this  church 
cleared  up  in  our  minds  all  possible  mystery  con- 
nected with  its  existence. 

f n  front  of  the  building  is  a  cemented  platform, 
broken  and  uprooted  by  trees,  but  still  preserving 
its  form;  and  on  this  stand  two  square  pillars, 
which,  as  we  supposed  on  the  spot,  had  once  sup- 
ported crosses,  and  we  were  immediately  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  one  of  these  missing  symbols  was 
that  now  known  as  the  •*  Cozumel  Cross,*'  and  that 
it  bad  probably  been  carried  away  by  some  pious 
monk  at  or  about  the  time  when  the  church  became 
a  ruin  and  the  island  depopulated.  For  myself,  I 
have  no  doubt  of  the  fact ;  and  I  regard  it  as  impor- 
tant, for,  even  though  crosses  may  have  been  found 
in  Yucatan,  the  connecting  of  the  *'*  Cozumel  Cross" 
with  the  ruined  church  on  the  island  completely  in* 
validates  the  strongest  proof  offered  at  this  day  that 
the  cross  was  ever  recognised  by  the  Indians  as  a 
symbol  of  worship. 

At  noon  we  had  finbhed  all  our  work,  but  there 
was  a  charm  about  our  absolute  proprietorship  of 
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this  desolate  island  which  made  us  regret  that  there 
was  not  more  to  give  ns  occupation.  Doctor  Ca- 
bot fomid  in  it  a  rich  field  for  his  ornithological  por- 
saits,  bnt  be  was  radier  unfortunate.  Two  speci- 
mens of  rare  birds,  which  he  had  dissected  and  pot 
away  to  dry,  were  destroyed  by  ants.  In  the  clear- 
ing was  a  dead  tree,  holding  on  its  topmost  branch- 
es the  nest  of  a  hawk  of  a  rare  species,  the  eggs 
of  which  were  unknown  to  naturalists.  The  nest 
seemed  to  have  been  built  in  apprehension  of  our 
visit.  The  dead  branches  were  barely  aible  to  sup- 
port it,  and  would  evidently  bear  no  additional 
weight  The  patron  and  sailors  cut  down  the  tree, 
and  the  eggs  were  broken,  but  preserved  in  frag- 
ments. 

In  the  afternoon  we  picked  up  shells  along  the 
shore,  and  toward  evening  we  again  took  a  bath ; 
while  we  were  in  the  water  black  clouds  gather- 
ed suddenly,  thunder  rolled,  lightning  flashed,  and 
sea-birds  flew  screaming  over  our  heads.  Rain 
following  quickly,  we  snatched  up  our  clothing 
abd  ran  for  the  hut.  Looking  back  for  a  moment, 
we  saw  our  canoa  und6r  way,  with  scarcely  t 
yard  of  mainsail,  and  seeming  like  a  great  bird  fly- 
ing over  the  water.  As'  she  turped  the  point  of 
the  island  and  disappeared  our  fears  were  roused. 
From  our  experience  of  a  little  rough  weather  we 
judged  it  impossible  for  her  to  live  through  a  storm 
so  sudden  and  violent ;  and  our  sense  of  thankful- 
ness at  not  being  on  board  made  us  feel  more  sen- 
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iiUy  th^  daiig^  of  thoae  who  wtm*  The  fiatnm 
i^ai  Mt  fiuniUar  with  tht  ^coast;  thero  was  hst 
00^  phice  in  which  be  could  find  aheher,  a  oarrow 
pamige,  difficQlt  to  «ater  eron  bj  daylight,  and 
night  was  aknost  upon  bin ;  Mr.  Catherwood  had 
^i^  the  preciae  oioment  whao  he  tamed  the  poisi, 
a»d  we  knew  that  the  oanoa  would  not  be  able  to 
teach  the  co?e  befinre  dark*  but  would  hai^  to  ride 
through  the  storai,  aad,  perhaps,  be  dfiYen  to  sea. 
It  was  fearfol  to  think  of  the  danger  of  the  poor 
patron  and  sailors ;  and  mingled  with  these  fears 
was  Bomd  little  uneasiness  on  our  own  account  All 
Mr  luggage  and  promions  were  on  board,  as  we 
had  intended  to  sail  early  the  next  morning.  The 
storm  had  come  up  so  suddenly  that  though  Albino 
stood  on  the  bank  entreating,  the  patron  would  not 
wait  to  put  a  single  thing  on  shore.  We  had  onlj 
oer  box  of  table  senrice,  with  coffee,  sugar,  tea,  cho* 
oolate,  and  a  few  biscuit ;  even  if  no  accident  hap- 
pened, several  days  might  elapse  before  the  eanoa 
epuld  return,  and  if  she  never  returned  w^  should 
be  five  Robinson  Crusoes,  all  alone  on  a  desert  iid- 
%nd.  We  bad  our  guns  to  look  to  for  provisions^ 
but,  unluckily,  we  had  an  unusaally  sasaU  quandty 
ilf  ammunition  on  shore.  As  the  storm  raged  am 
apprehensions  ran  high,  and  we  had  got  so  iar  as  to 
calculate  our  chances  of  reaching  the  mainland' bgi  a 
raft,  finding  some  relief  in  the  occupation  of  moil- 
ing our  hammocks  oocaskmaHy  to  avoid  the  misi  es 
it  beat  throogh  tJie  thatched  roof,  and  at  isngth  we 
fell  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

Search  for  the  Canoa.— An  Irbn4)otitid  Coast. — A  wild  Opening. 
-^A.  eheltered  Cbv«.-*The  Canoa  ibandL^The  Accouitt  of  the 
Pairon.— A  Man  «fveiboani.-^Retttm.--Sea^hells.-*--I)tparti]i!i» 
from  Cozumel.— Ck>a8t  of  Yucatan. — Squaie  Buildings^ — Fim 
Sight  of  the  Castillo  of  Tuloom.— Rancho  of  Tancar.-^Molas. — 
Sis  t#o  Sons.-'Ttsit  to  the  Rnius  of  Ttdoom.-^Aaildiiigs  Gt^en 
cm  the  Waj.  ^^MagBiaceat  Sceneiy.-^The  Ca8tilk>.--Froiil 
View.— Grand  Staircase.  —  Colnmns. -*  Corridors.— The  Red 
Hand.— The  Wings  of  the  Castillo,  consisting  of  two  Ranges. 
--^Devtces  in  Stncco.-^^Flat  Rdofs.-^Btek  View  of  the  Castiflbr. 

.  —A  Storm.^-^uddeA  dunga  of  FeeliHg.^Riined  BuildingB.^ 
Square  Terrace. — Picturesqiae  Sight. — Fragments  of  Tablets. — 
Isolated  Building. — Curious  Figure. — Paintings.^-Discovery  of 
tlM  CSty  Wi^-^lis  good  Pvese«Yaikm.--^aieways.— Watel^ 
lewer8.*^Biiildings.^Ceilin0S  constructed  on  a  new  Priocipk. 
— Onslaught  of  Moschetoes. 

Vbht  early  in  the  morning  we  w^e  movuig.  The 
rain  bad  ceased,  but  the  wind  wa^  still  high,  and  th» 
wares  exhibited  its  power.  Albino  and  Beriialdo 
were  even  more  interested  in  the  missing  canoa 
than  we,  for  tea  and  coffee  were  nothing  to  thepi^ 
and  our  supply  of  biscuit  being  exhausted  at  breakr 
fast,  they  had  literally  nothing  to  eat  At  daylight 
Bernaldo  set .  off  along  tlve  shore,  and  soon  after  1 
followed  with  Albino*  Passing  round  the  point 
which  had  cnt  off  oar  view  of  the  canoa,  we  came 
upon  what  might  well  be  called  an  iron-bo«nd  coast, 
being  a  table  of  rock  rising  bol  a  f«w  feet  above  the 
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level  of  the  sea,  washed  by  every  storm,  until  it  had 
become  porous  and  foil  of  holes,  and  the  edges  stuck 
up  like  points  of  rusted  iron.  The  waves  were  still 
•  dashing  over  them,  forming  great  whirlpook  in  the 
hollow  spaces,  and  suggesting  a  frightful  picture  of 
the  fate  of  any  unhappy  voyagers  who  might  have 
been  thrown  upon  them ;  and  the  rocks  were  strew 
ed  with  staves  and  planks  from  some  wrecked  ves- 
sel. After  walking  two  hours  I  became  satislSed 
that  the  canoa  must  have  taken  the  brunt  of  the 
storm,  and  my  apprehensions  were  seriously  excited 
when  I  saw,  at  a  long  distance  beyond,  Bernaldo, 
whom  I  at  first  thought  I  had  overtaken,  but  dis- 
covered that  he  had  a  small  pyramid  on  his  head, 
consisting  of  cooking  vessel  and  provisions.  He 
had  met  one  of  the  sailors  coming  to  our  relief,  from 
whom  he  had  taken,  his  burden,  and  was  then  re- 
turning. We  went  ou,  and  after  three  hours'  pain- 
ful walking  reached  the  cove.  It  was  a  wild,  ab- 
rupt, and  narrow  opening  between  the  rocks,  about 
fifty  feet  wide,  with  perpendicular  sides,  and  leading 
into  a  sheltered  basin,  which,  while  the  sea  outside 
was  raging,  was  calm  and  quiet  as  a  pond.  At  the 
head  of  this  lay  the  canoa,  which  came  down  and 
took  me  on  board 

From  the  simple  and  unaffected  account  of  the 
patron,  his  entry  into  the  cove  must  have  been  sub- 
lime. Night  had  overtaken  him,  and  he  supposed 
that  he  had  run  by,  when  a  flash  of  lightning  dis- 
closed the  narrow  passage,  and  he  turned  the  old 
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cauoa  short  into  the  very  middle  of  it  In  passing 
through  he  struck  upon  a  sunken  rock,  lost  one  man 
overboard,  caught  him  by  the  light  of  another  flash, 
and  in  a  moment  was  in  still  water.  The  cove 
was  imbosomed  among  npble  trees.  The  water 
was  twenty  feet  deep,  and  so  clear  that  the  bottom 
was  distinctly  visible ;  and  from  one  end  ran  a  creek, 
which  the  patron  said  was  navigable  for  canoes  into 
the  centre  of  the  island,  where  it  expanded  into  a 
lake.  Sails,  luggage,  Doctor  Cabot's  birds,  and  my 
copy  of  Cogolludo,  were  spread  out  to  dry,  and,  af- 
ter dining  upon  turtles'  ^ggs  laid  a  few  minutes  oh 
the  coals,  I  set  out  on  my  return,  gathering  on  the 
way  an  unusual  harvest  of  shells.  Ever  since  we 
came  upon  the  coast  our  idle  moments  had  been 
employed  in  this  pleasant  occupation,  but  nowhere 
with  the  same  success  as  on  this  i;sland«  Regular- 
ly, after  stripping  the  shore,  we  returned  in  a  few 
hours,  and  found  others  thrown  up,  pure  and  fresh 
from  the  sea.  I  was  seldom  more  fatigued  than 
when  I  reached  the  hut 

On  the  third  day,  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  canoa 
again  hove  in  sight,  working  her  way  round  the 
point,  and  in  a  short  time  was  at  her  old  anchor- 
age ground.  The  wind  was  still  so  high  that  the 
patron  was  afraid  to  remain;  we  filled  our  water 
casks,  in  an  hour  were  on  board,  and  left,  solitary 
as  we  found  it,  the  (Hice  populous  island  of  Cozn- 
mel.  A  hawk  mourning  over  its  mate,  which  we* 
carried  away,  was  the  only  living  thing  that  looked 
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iq)on  our  departure ;  bat  there  was  no  place  in  our 
whole  joomey  that  we  left  with  more  regret. 

From  the  point  at  which  we  left  die  island,  the 
opposite  coast  of  Yucatsm  was  dimly  visible,  and  I 
wonld  remark,  that,  from  our  own  observation  and 
from  information  given  to  as  by  others,  it  is  the  only 
point  from  which  the  opposite  coast  can  be  seen  at 
alli  whence  it  is  a  conclosion  almost  unquestionable 
that  it  was  from  this  same  point  Grijalva  steered 
for  Yucatan.  The  wind  was  hi^,  the  sea  rough, 
and  a  strong  current  was  sweeping  us  down  toward 
the  point  of  Gape  Catoche.  About  an  hour  before 
dark  we  got  across  the  t^urrent,  and  stood  up  along 
the  coast,  passing  three  low,  square  buildings,  appa* 
rently  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  but  the  sea 
was  so  rough  that  we  codd  not  land  to  examine 
them.  The  account  of  the  expedition  of  Grijalva 
says,  "^  After  leaving  the  iMand  of  Gozumel  we  saw 
three  large  villages,  separated  two  miles  from  each 
other.  They  contained  a  great  number  of  stone 
houses,  with  high  towers,  and  covered  with  straw." 
This  mtLst  have  been  the  very  part  of  the  coast 
where  these  villages  were  seen.  The  whole  is  now 
covered  with  forest,  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  stone  buildings  visible  on  the  shore 
are  tokens  of  the  buried  towns  in  the  interior.  We 
ran  on  till  after  dark,  and  came  to  anchor  under  a 
projecting  point,  behind  a  reef  of  rocks.  In  the 
edge  of  the  water  was  a  square  enclosure  for  turtle, 
and  on  the  shore  a  deserted  fisherman's  hut 
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At  dajlight  we  were  again  under  way.  We  pass- 
ed three  more  sqiuire  buildings ;  bat  as  the  coast  was 
rocky  we  could  not  land  without  endangering  the 
safety  of  oar  precious  caaoa ;  and  far  off,  on  a  high 
diff,  stood  the  CastUlo  of  Tulooni,  the  exireme  point 
at  which  we  were  aiming.  At  twelve  o'clock  wa 
fnrned  a  point,  and  came  upon  a  long,  sandy  beachi 
forming  a  bay,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  small  col- 
lection of  huts,  composing  the  rancho  of  Tancar. 
The  entrance  was  difficult,  being  hemmed  in  by 
mnkeu  reed  and  rocks.  Two  women  were  stand* 
ing  in  the  doorway  of  one  of  the  huts,  except  the 
old  fisherman  the  only  persons  W6  had  seen  along 
this  desolate  coast 

It  was  this  point  which  we  expected  to  reach  by 
laud  direct  from  Ohemax.  The  reader  will  see  the 
circuit  it  has  cost  ns  to  make  it,  but  the  first  glance 
satisfied  ns  of  our  good  fortune  in  not  going  to  it  di^^* 
rect,  for  we  saw  the  frame  of  the  sloop  we  had  heard 
of  still  on  the  stocks,  which  probably  is  not  yet  fin* 
ished.  We  i^ould  not  have  been  able  to  get  a  ca- 
Qoa,  and  should  hare  been  obliged  to  return  by  the 
same  road.  The  moment  the  stone  was  thrown  out 
we  were  in  the  water,  wading  ashore.  The  sun 
was  mtensely  hot,  and  (he  sand  burning.  In  front 
of  the  priuctpal  hut,  beside  the  sloop,  was  a  thatched 
arbour  to  protect  the  carpenter  who  occasionally 
worked  upon  it  Near  by  was  %  ruined  hut,  which 
we  had  cleared  out,  and  for  th^  chir^  Cuh  took  up 
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our  abode  in  a  habitation  erected  by  Molas.  Oo 
leaving  the  island  of  Cozumel  it  was  only  to  this 
desolate  point  on  the  coast  that  he  dared  venture. 
It  was  a  situation  that  again  suited  his  proscribed 
life,  and  having  no  fear  of  pursuit  from  the  interior, 
his  energy  and  industry  did  not  desert  him.  He 
again  cultivated  his  milpa,  and  again  laid  the  keel  of 
a  sloop,  being  the  same  which  we  then  saw  unfin- 
ished. But,  finding  himself  growing  old,  in  a  meas- 
ure forgotten  and  afflicted  by  illness,  he  ventured  to 
appear  in  the  village  of  Chemax,  on  returning  fit>m 
which,  as  before  mentioned,  with  a  single  Indian, 
while  yet  eight  leagues  from  Tancar  he  died  in  the 
road  ;  as  our  informant  expressed  it,  he  died  like  a 
dog,  without  aid  either  human  or  divine.  We  had 
heard  so  much  of  Molas,  of  his  long  succession  of 
calamities,  and  of  the  heavy  retribution  that  had 
been  poured  upon  his  aged  head,  and  we  had  seen 
so  much  of  his  unbroken  energy,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
violence  and  crimes  imputed  to  him,  our  sympathies 
were  excited;  and  having  heard  afterward  from  other 
sources  the  opinion  expressed  strongly,  that  during 
these  long  years  of  proscription  he  was  the  victim 
of  an  iniquitous  and  unrelenting  persecution,  I  draw 
a  veil  over  his  history.  It  was  but  a  year  since  he 
died,  and  his  two  sons  were  in  possession  of  the  ran- 
cho,  both  young  men,  who  paid  us  a  visit  soon  after 
our  arrival  When  the  old  man  died  the  Indian 
left  the  body  in  the  road,  and  came  on  to  the  rancho, 
whence  these  young  men  went  up  and  buried  it  on 
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the  spot  Afterward  they  went  again,  dag  it  up^ 
pat  it  in  a  box,  brought  it  to  the  rancho,  and  embarkr 
ed  with  it  in  a  canoa  for  San  Fernando,  where  some 
of  their  kinsmen  lived.  On  the  way  they  were  over- 
taken by  a  storm,  thew  the  body  overboard,  and, 
said  our  informant,  that  was  the  last  of  poor  old  Mo* 
las.  The  elder  son  was  said  to  have  been  implica- 
ted with  his  father,  and  the  curse  seemed  entailed 
upon  him.  He  had  lost  entirely  the  use  of  one  eye, 
and  the  other  rolled  feebly  and  lustreless  in  a  watery 
orbit     Probably  by  this  time  he  is  perfectly  blind. 

Our  first  inquiries  were  upon  the  subject  of  ruins, 
A  short  path  through  the  woods  leads  to  a  milpa,  in 
which  are  numerous  remains  of  ancient  buildings 
standing  on  terraces,  but  all  small  and  dilapidated. 
These  buildings  once  stood  erect  in  full  view  from 
the  sea,  but  now  the  stranger  sails  along  the  coast 
unconscious  that  among  the  trees  he  shrouded  the 
rains  of  an  aboriginal  town. 

In  the  afternoon  we  set  out  for  the  ruins  of  Tuloom, 
a  league  distant  on  the  coast,  and  with  the  Castillo 
on  a  high  cUff  in  full  sight.  Our  road  lay  for  a  mile 
and  a  half  along  the  shore.  The  beach  was  sandy, 
and  in  some  places  90  yielding  that  we  sank  above 
the  ankles,  and  found  it  a  rehef  to  take  ofif  our  shoes 
and  stockings,  and  wade  in  the  edge  of  the  water. 
At  the  end  of  the  beach  was  a  high  rocky  promon- 
'  tory,  standing  out  into  the  sea,  and  cutting  ofif  all 
progress  along  the  shore.     This  we  ascended,  and 
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coBtiBoed  along  the  cfifi^  wUcb  doped  towavd  cfat 
988,  in  some  places  fonning  a  peqieadicnkr  waD,  and 
OB  our  right  rose  great  maases  of  rock,  cnttug  off  ( 
tirel J  the  view  of  the  CasdUo.  In  half  an  hour  ^ 
came  nnexpectedlj  upon  a  low  baiUing,  apparent- 
ly an  adoratorio,  or  altar,*  cliobing  to  the  top  of 
which,  we  again  saw  the  Castillo.  Bejond  thm 
cfiff  became  more  ragged  and  barren,  reminding  «■ 
of  the  witches'  gathering*place  in  the  Harts  Mooat- 
ains,  as  described  in  the  Fanst  of  Goethe;  and^ 
amid  aU  its  barrenness^  from  the  crevices  of  tka 
rocks  sprang  a  thick  growdi  of  acrabby  wild  palm 
called  tshike,  covering  the  whole  snrfiice  of  the 
eliff.  Toiling  throogh  thi%  we  reached  another  low 
baildin^  from  the  top  of  which  we  again  saw  £1 
Castillo,  but  with  a  great  chasm  between,  a^yparent- 
Ij  catring  off  all  hope  of  acceas.  By  thia  time  it 
was  late^  and,  afraid  of  being  overtakaa  by  daifc^^ 
ness  on  this  wild  range*  we  tamed  back.  Nigjbt 
was  upon  us  when  we  again  reached  the  shore. 
The  sandy  beach  was  now  a  welcome  relief  and  at 
a  late  hour  we  again  reached  the  hut,  having  cooie 
to  a  rapid  conclusion  that  a  frequent  repetition  of 
this  walk  would  be  neither  pleasant  nor  profitable^ 
and  that,  in  order  to  get  throogh  our  work  with  the 
celerity  we  aimed  at,  it  would  be  necessary  again  to 
take  up  our  abode  among  the  rains. 

The  next  morning  we  set  out  for  that  purpose, 
escorted  by  the  younger  Molaa,  a  fine  lad  of  about 
twenty,  who  considered  our  arrival  the  greatest  in- 
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cident  that  htd  ever  oocurred  «t  Tancar,  and  be- 
fore we  reached  the  end  of  the  beach  he  wanted  to 
go  travelling  with  us.  Ascending  the  clifi^  and  pass- 
ing beyond  the  two  buildijaigs  we  had  seen  the  da|F 
before,  we  descended  frm  the  rear  of  the  last  to  the 
head  of  the  cbaAm  whick  had  seeoied  to  cat  us  off 
from  the  {Mrincipal  objeel  of  om  visit;  ascending 
again  at  the  other  etid  of  the  ravine,  we  entered  a 
gleomj  forest,  an4  fKissing  a  boildittg  (w  the  le^ 
with  "^  old  walls"  vsnble  in  different  plsiees  incJUstinctr 
\y  throogh  the  trees,  reaclidd  the  grand  staircase  of 
the  Castillo.  The  steps,  the  platfom^of  tluQ  boildr 
ing,  and  the  whole  area  in  front  weire  overgrown 
with  trees,  large  and  pnncdpall/  ramoiv  wUch,  with 
their  deep  green  fofiage  and  th^  sayaterioios  bmldings 
aronnd,  presented  an  image  ol  a  grove  sacred  to 
Draidical  worship. 

Oar  boatmen  and  Molas  cat  a  path  up  the  stepa^ 
and,  carrying  np  their  loads^  in  an  hoar  we  wees 
domesticated  in  the  GasliUo.  We  had  nndertalcea 
oar  long  joamey  to  this  place  in  otter  ancertainty 
as  to  what  we  shcmld  meet  with ;  impediments  and 
difficakies  hadaecnnnlated  upca  ns,  bat  already  we 
felt  indemnified  for  all  our  labovuc  We  were  amid 
the  wUdest  seenery  we  had  yet  found  in  Yucatan ; 
and;  besides  the  dei^  and  ecsLciting  interest  of  the 
ruins  themselves,  we  had  arooMl  us  what  wo  want- 
ed at  all  the  other  places,  the  magnificence  of  na- 
ture. Cleaiing  away  the  platform  in  front,  we  look- 
ed over  an  immense  forest;  walking  around  the 
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moulding  of  the  wall,  we  looked  oat  upon  the 
boundless  ocean,  and  deep  in  the  clear  water  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff  we  saw  gliding  quietly  by  a  great, 
fish  eight  or  ten  feet  long. 

The  plate  opposite  represents  the  front  of  the 
Castillo.     A  few  of  the  trfees  which  grew  around  it 
appear  in  the  engraving,  and  one  is  left  growing  on 
the  top  of  the  lower  range,  with  its  gnarled  roots 
binding  the  front  wall  and  obstructing  the  doorway, 
but   no   words  and  no  drawing  could  convey  a 
true  idea  of  the  solemnity  of  its  living  shroud,  or 
of  the  impression  made  upon  us  when  the  ring  of 
the  axe  first  broke  the  stillness  that  had  so  long  pre- 
vailed around.     The  building,  including  the  wings, 
measures  at  its  base  one  hundred  feet  in  length.    The 
grand  staircase  is  thirty  feet  wide,  with  twenty-four 
steps,  and  a  substantial  balustrade  on  each  side,  still 
in  good  preservation,  gives  it  an  unusually  imposing 
character.     In  the  doorway  are  two  columns,  ma- 
king three  entrances,  with  square  recesses  above  them, 
all  of  which  once  contained  ornaments,  and  in  the 
centre  one  fragments  of  a  statue  still  remain.     The 
interior  is  divided  into  two  corridors,  each  twenty- 
six  feet  long ;  the  one  in  front  is  six  feet  six  inches 
wide,  and  had  at  each  end  a  stone  bench,  or  divan ; 
and  again  on  the  walls  we  found  the  mysterious 
prints  of  the  red  hand.* 

*  While  these  pages  were  passing  through  the  press  the  author 
had  an  opportunity  of  conferring  with  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  a  gentle- 
man well  known  for  his  researches  into  the  character  and  .habits 
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A  single  doorway  leads  to  the  back  corridor,  which 
is  nine  feet  wide,  and  has  a  stone  bench  extending 
along  the  foot  of  the  wall.  On  each  side  of  the 
doorway  are  stone  rings,  intended  for  the  support  of 
the  door,  and  in  the  back  wall  are  oblong  openings, 
which  admit  breezes  from  the  sea.  Both  apart- 
ments have  the  triangular-arched  ceiling,  and  both 
had  a  convenience  and  pleasantness  of  arrangement 
that  suited  us  well  as  tenants. 

The  wings  are  much  lower  than  the  principal 
building.  Each  consists  of  two  ranges,  the  lower 
standing  on  a  low  platform,  from  which  are  steps 
leading  to  the  upper.  The  latter  consists  of  two 
chambers,  of  which  the  one  in  front  is  twenty-four 
feet  wide  and  twenty  deep,  having  two  columns  in 
the  doorway,  and  two  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber 
corresponding  with  those  in  the  door^^ay.  The 
centre  columns  were  ornamented  with  devices  in 
stucco,  one  of  which  seemed  a  masked  face,  and  the 
other  the  head  of  a  rabbit  The  walls  were  entire, 
but  the  roof  had  fallen ;  the  rubbish  on  the  floor 
was  less  massive  than  that  formed  in  other  places  by 
the  remains  of  the  triangular-arched  roof,  and  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  and  there  were  holes  along  the  top 
of  the  wall,  as  if  beams  had  been  laid  in  them,  all 
which  induced  us  to  believe  that  the  roofs  had  been 

of  onr  North  American  Indians,  and  was  faroured  by  him  with  an 
interesting  commmiication  on  the  subject  of  the  print  of  the  red 
hand,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  and  for  which  the  au- 
thor here  takes  occasion  to  offer  his  acknowledgments. 
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flat,  and  supported  by  wooden  beasts  pesling  upon 
the  two  columns  in  the  centre.  From  tkis  apart- 
ment a  doorway  tkree  feet  wide,  close  to  the  wall 
ef  the  principal  buiMBng,  leads  to  a  cfauniMr  twenty- 
torn  feet  wide  and  nine  feet  deep,  abo  inofleasy  and 
haying  the  same  md&cationa  that  the  roof  had  been 
flat  and  supported  by  woodes  beams. 

The  plale  opposite  ispresents  the  back  or  sea 
wall  of  die  Castillo.  It  rises  on  the  brink  of  a  high, 
broken^  predpiioas  difl^  commanding  a  magiuAcent 
oeean  ?iew,  and  a  picturesqae  hne  ot  coast,  bcon^ 
itoelf  risible  fhrni  a  greac  distance  at  aea.  Thft 
wall  ia  solid,  and  has  no  doorways  or  entrances  of 
any  kind^  soc  er^n  a.  platfoion  around  it  At 
evening,  when  the  werk  of  the  day  wiaa  ended  and 
our  men  returned  to  tket  hut,,  we  b9A  dowa  oa  the 
moulding  of  the  wall,  and  rej^etted  that  the  does- 
ways,  of  our  lofty  habitation  had  not  opened  upon 
die  sea.  Nighty,  howevei,  wrought  a  great  change 
in  our  feelings*  An  easterly  storm  came  on,  and  the 
tain  beat  heavily  against  the  sea  wall.  We  were 
obliged  to  stop  up  the  oUoag  openings,  and  ccm- 
gratulated  ourselves  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient 
bnilders.  The  datknesa,  the  howhng  of  the  wind%. 
the  cracking  of  branches  in  the  forest,  and  the  dash* 
ing  of  angry  waves  against  the  difi^  gave  a  roman^ 
tic  interest,  almost  a  sublimity  to  our  occupation  of 
this  desolate  building,  but  we  were  rather  too  hack- 
neyed travellers  to  enjpy  it,  and  were  much  annoy- 
ed by  mochetoes. 
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Our  first  day  did  not  suffice  to  finish  the  clearing 
of  the  area  in  firont  of  the  Ca^illo.  Within  this 
area  were  several  small  ruined  buildings,  which 
seemed  intended  for  altars.  Opposite  the  foot  of 
the  steps  was  a  square  terrace,  with  steps  on  all  four 
of  its  sides,  but  the  platform  had  no  structure  of  any 
kind  upon  it,  and  was  overgrown  with  trees,  under 
the  shade  of  which  Mr*  Catherwood  set  up  his 
camera  to  make  his  drawing ;  and,  looking  down 
upon  him  from  the  door  ,of  the  Castillo,  nothing 
could  be  finer  than  his  position,  the  picturesque  ef- 
fect being  greatly  heightened  by  his  manner  of  keep- 
ing one  hand  in  his  pocket,  to  save  it  from  the  at^ 
tacks  of  moschetoes,  and  by  his  expedient  of  tying 
his  pantaloons  around  hfe  legs  to  keep  ants  and  oth- 
er  insects  from  running  np. 

Adjoining  the  lower  room  of  the  south  wing 
were  extensive  remains,  one  of  which  contained  a 
ekamber  forty  feet  wide  and  nineteen  deep,  with 
four  columns  diat  had  probably  supported  a  fl^t 
roof.  In  another,  lying  on  the  grotind,  were  the 
fragments  of  ^  two  tablets,  of  the  same  character 
with  those  at  Labphak. 

On  the  north  side,  at  the  distance  of  abottt  forty 
feet  firom  the  Castillo,  stands  a  small  isolated  build- 
ing, a  side  view  of  which  is  represented  in  the  en- 
graving opposite.  It  stands  on  a  terrace,  and  has  a 
staircase  eight  feet  wide^  with  ten  or  twelve  broken 
st^.  The  platform  is  twenty-four  feet  firont  and 
ei^teea  deep.     The  buiMing  eontains  tk  t&t^ 
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room,  having,  like  the  Castillo,  a  triangolar-arched 
roof.  Over  the  doorway  is  the  same  carious  figure 
we  saw  at  Sayi,  with  the  head  down  and  the  legs 
and  ^rms  spread  out ;  and  along  the  cornice  were 
other  curious  and  peculiar  ornaments.  The  door* 
way  is  very  low.  Throughout  the  country  at  times 
we  had  heard  the  building  of  these  cities  ascribed 
to  corcubados,  or  hunchbacks,  and  the  unusual  low* 
ness  of  all  the  doorways,  with  the  strangeness  and 
desolation  of  all  around,  almost  gave  colour  to  the 
most  fanciful  belief. 

The  interior  of  this  building  consisted  of  a  sin- 
gle chamber,  twelve  feet  by  seven,  having  the  trian- 
gular-arched ceiling,  and  at  each  end  a  raised  step 
or  divan.  The  wall  and  ceiling  were  stuccoed 
and  covered  with  paintings,  the  subjects  of  which 
were  almost  entirely  effaced* 

The  day  ended  without  our  making  any  advan- 
ces beyond  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  the 
next  was  made  memorable  by  the  unexpected  dis- 
covery that  this  forest-buried  city  was  encompassed 
by  a  wall,  which  had  resisted  all  the  elements  of 
destruction  at  work  upon  it,  and  was  still  erect  and 
in  good  preservation.  Since  the  beginning  of  our 
exploration  we  had  heard  of  city  walls,  but  all  ves- 
tiges of  them  elsewhere  had  been  uncertain,  and 
our  attempts  to  trace  them  unsatisfactory.  Ypung 
Molas  had  told  us  of  these,  and  was  on  the  ground 
early  to  guide  us  to  them.  We  set  out  without 
much  expectation  of  any  decided  result,  and,  fol- 
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lowing  him  through  the  woods,  all  at  once  found 
ourselves  confronted  by  a  massive  stone  struct- 
ure running  at  right  angles  to  the  sea;  and,  fol- 
lowing its  direction,  we  soon  came  to  a  gateway 
and  watch-tower.  We  passed  through  the  gateway, 
and  followed  the  wall  outside,  keeping  as  close  to 
it  as  the  trees  and  bushes  would  permit,  down  to 
the  sea.  The  character  of  this  structure  could  not 
be  mistaken.  It  was,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  city 
wall,  the  first  we  had  seen  that  could  be  identified 
as  such  beyond  all  question,  and  gave  colour  to  the 
many  stories  we  had  heard  of  walls,  inducing  us  to 
believe  that  many  of  the  vestiges  we  had  seen  were 
parts  of  continuous  lines  of  enclosure.  We  imme- 
diately set  about  a  thorough  explora^on,  and  with- 
out once  breaking  olOT,  measured  it  from  one  end  to 
the  other. 

The  engraving  which  foHows  represents  the  plan 
of  this  wall,  as  taken  from  the  sea.  It  forms  a  par- 
allelogram abutting  on  the  sea,  the  high,  precipi- 
tous cM  forming  a  sea  wall  1500  feet  in  length. 
We  began  our  survey  on  the  cliff  at  the  southeast 
angle,  wher^  the  abutment  is  much  Men.  We 
attempted  to  measure  along  the  base,  but  the  close 
growth  of  trees  and  underbrush  made  it  difficult  to 
carry  the  line,  and  we  mounted  to  the  top.  Even 
then  it  was  no  easy  matter.  Trees  growing  be- 
side the  wall  threw  their  branches  across  it,  thorns, 
bushes,  and  vines  of  every  description  grew  out  of 
it,  and  at  every  step  we  were  obliged  to  cut  down 
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the  A^a?e  Ani^icaim,  wluch  pierced  us  widi  hs 
long,  sharp  points ;  the  son  beat  upon  us,  mospche- 
toes^  flies,  asid  odiet  insects  pestered  us,  but^  un- 
der all  annoyamces>  the  day  employed  on  die  sum- 
mit of  this  wall  WHS  one  of  the  most  interesting  we 
passed  among  ruhuk 

The  waU  is  of  rude  constructioB,  and  composed 
of  f  ough»  flat  stoMSB,  laid  tqpon  each  odier  without 
mprtar  or  cement  of  any  kind,  and  it  ^raries  from 
eigbt  to  tMrteMi  £eet  in  thickness.  The  south  side 
has  two  gateways,  each  about  five  feet  wide.  At 
the  distance  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  the  waU 
tiuns  at  rigbt  angles,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  sea. 
At  the  an^Oi  elevated  so  as  to  ^ve  a  commanding 
Tiew,  and  reached  by  ascencUng  a  few  steps,  is  the 
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watch-tower  represented  in  the  following  engraving. 


It  is  twelve  feet  square,  and  has  two  doorways. 
The  interior  is  plain,  and  against  the  back  wall  m  a 
small  altar,  at  which  the  guard  mi^t  offer  up  pray- 
ers fo|r  the  preservsKion  of  the  city.  But  no  guard 
sits  in  the  watch-tower  now;  trees  are  growing 
around  it ;  within  the  walk  the  city  is  desolate  and 
overgrown,  and  without  is  an  unbroken  forest  The 
battlements,  on  which  the  proud  Indian  strode  with 
his  bow  and  arrow,  and  plumes  of  feathers,  are  snr* 
mounted  by  immense  thorn  bushes  and  overrun  by 
II  34 
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poisonous  vines.  The  city  no  longer  keeps  watch ; 
the  fiat  of  destniction  has  gone  oat  against  it,  and 
in  solitude  it  rests,  the  abode  of  silence  and  desola- 
tion. 

The  west  line,  parallel  with  the  sea,  has  a  single 
gateway ;  at  the  angle  is  another  watch-tower,  like 
that  befoie  presented,  and  the  wall  then  runs  straight 
to  the  sea.  The  whole  circuit  is  twenty-eight  hun- 
dred feet,  and  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  its 
state  of  preservation  from  the  fact  that,  except  to- 
ward the  abutments  on  the  sea,  we  measured  the 
whole  length  along  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  plan 
is  symmetrical,  encloses  a  rectangular  area,  and,  as 
appears  in  the  engraving,  the  Castillo  occupies  the 
principal  and  central  position.  This,  however,  on 
account  of  the  overgrown  state  of  the  area,  we 
were  not  aware  of  until  the  plan  was  drawn  out. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  wall,  near  the  east  gate- 
way, is  a  building  thirty-six  feet  in  front  and  thirty- 
four  deep,  divided  into  two  principal  and  two  smaller 
rooms,  the  ceilings  of  which  had  entirely  fallen.  At 
one  comer  is  a  senote,  with  the  remains  of  steps 
leading  down  to  it,  and  containing  brackish  water. 
Near  this  was  a  hollow  rock^  which  furnished  as 
with  our  supply. 

Toward  the  southeast  comer  of  the  wall,  on  the 
brow  of  the  cliff,  stands  a  building  fifteen  feet  firont 
and  ten  deep.  The  interior  is  about  seven  feet 
high,  and  the  ceiling  is  flat,  and  discloses  an  entirely 
new  principle  of  constraction.    It  has  four  princi- 
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pal  beams  of  wood,  about  six  inches  in  diameter, 
laid  on  the  top  of  the  wall  from  end  to  end  of  the 
chamber,  with  smaller  beams,  about  three  inches  in 
diameter,  laid  across  the  larger  so  closely  as  to  touch; 
and  on  these  crossbeams  is  a  thick  mass  of  mortar 
and  lai^e  pebbles,  which  was  laid  on  moist,  and 
now  forms  a  solid  crust,  being  the  same  materials 
which  we  had  seen  in  ruins  on  the  floors  of  other 
rooms.  Against  the  back  wall  was  an  altar,  with  a 
rude  triangular  stone  upon  it,  which  seemed  to  bear 
marks  of  not  very  distant  use.  On  each  side  of 
the  doorway  were  large  sea-shells  fixed  in  the  wall 
for  the  support  of  the  doors. 

These  were  all  the  buildings  to  which  young  Mo^^ 
las  conducted  us,  and  he  said  there  were  no  others 
within  the  area  of  the  walls,  but  there  were  many  ves- 
tiges without ;  and  it  was  our  belief  that  the  walls  en- 
closed only  the  principal,  perhaps  the  sacred  buildings, 
and  that  ruins  existed  to  a  great  distance  beyond ;  but, 
with  only  young  Molas  and  one  boatman,  being  all 
that  the  patron  could  spare  at  a  time,  we  did  not 
consider  it  worth  while  to  attempt  any  exploration ; 
in  fact,  our  occupation  of  this  walled  city  was  too 
much  disturbed  to  allow  us  to  think  of  remaining 
long.  A  legion  of  fierce  usurpers,  already  in  posses- 
sion, were  determined  to  drive  us  out,  and  after  hard 
work  by  day,  we  had  no  rest  at  night ; 

"There  was  never  yet  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently  ;** 

and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  a  philosopher  would 
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find  ihe  moschetoea  of  Tuloom  worse  thaa  the  tootk«- 
ache.  We  held  oor  grotmd  against  them  for  two 
nights,  but  on  the  third,  one  after  the  oth^,  we  crawl- 
ed out  of  oorliammocka  to, the  jriatfbrm  before  die 
door*  The  moon  was  shining  magnificendy,  li^-^* 
ing  up  the  darkness  of  the  forest,  and  drawing  a  long 
silvery  line  upon  the  sea.  For  a  time  we  felt  onr* 
selves  exalted  above  the  necessity  of  sleep,  but  by  de- 
grees drowsiness  overcame  us,  and  at  last  we  were 
all  stretched  at  full  length  on  the  ground*  The  on- 
slaught was  again  terrible ;  we  returned  to  our  ham- 
mocks^ but  found  no  peace,  and  emeiging  again,  kin- 
dled a  large  fire,  and  sat  down  to  smoke  till  daylight. 
It  was  aggravating  to  look  the  moon  in  the  face,  its 
expression  was  so  calm  and  composed.  A  savage 
notice  to  quit  was  continually  buzzing  in  our  eara^ 
and  all  that  we  cared  for  was  to  get  away. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

IMscovery  of  a  Building.— Two  other8.--»Descriptioii  of  the  fint 
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ings.— Central  Chamber. — Altar. — Upper  Story, — Stone  Tab- 
lets.— ^Another  Building. — Mutilated  Figure. — Apartments.— Al- 
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Voyagers. — Continued  to  be  occupied  after  the  Conquest.^-Ad* 
oratorios. — ^Accounts  of  ruined  Cities  in  the  Interior. — Return 
Voyage. — Sea-sickness. — Nesuc.  —  Kancune.  —  Ruined  Build- 
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sociations.— Confession  of  a  Pirate. — Visit  to  the  Ruins. — ^A 
lonely  Edifice.  —  Grand  Scene.  —  Corridors. — Inscriptions. — 
Square  Building.— Account  of  Bemal  Dias. — ^Departure  from 
the  Island. — Catoche. — ^Yalahao. — ^Ancient  Mound. — El  Cuyo. 
An  old  Acquaintance  in  Misfortune. 

The  next  morning  we  finished  what  remained  to 
be  done,  and,  after  an  early  dinner,  prepared  to  leave 
the  ruins.  While  the  men  were  arranging  their  loads 
I  gave  Doctor  Cabot  a  direction  to  a  point  in  the 
wall,  where,  in  measuring  around  it»  Mr.  Catherwood 
and  I  had  started  two  ocellated  turkeys.  He  set 
out  to  cut  his  way  in  a  straight  line  with  his  hunt* 
ing  knife,  and  very  soon,  while  sitting  on  the  steps 
of  the  Castillo,  I  heard  him  calling  to  me  that  he  had 
come  upon  another  building  which  we  had  not  seen. 
Having  occasion  to  economize  shoe  leather  for  the 
walk  back  over  the  cliff,  I  at  first  hesitated  about 
going  to  it,  but  he  insisted.  He  was  so  near  that 
we  communicated  without  any  particular  effort  of 
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voice,  but  I  could  see  nothing  of  him  or  of  the  build- 
ing. Following  bis  path,  I  found  him  standing  be- 
fore it ;  and  while  working  our  way  around  it  we  dis 
covered  two  others  near  by,  almost  invisible,  so 
dense  was  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  but  the  largest, 
except  the  Castillo,  and  most  important  of  any  we 
had  seen.  Our  plans  were  all  deranged,  for  we  could 
not  go  away  without  drawings  of  these  buildings. 
We  returned  to  the  steps  of  the  Castillo,  and  sum- 
moned all  hands  to  council.  The  men  had  their 
bacl^-loads  ready,  Bemaldo  reportecT  two  tortillas 
as  the  stock  of  provisions  on  hand,  and  the  idea 
of  another  night  in  the  Castillo  struck  us  with  dis- 
may. We  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  sleep 
that  it  had  become  part  of  our  nature ;  a  night's  rest 
was  indispensable,  and  we  determined  to  break  up 
and  return  the  next  day. 

Before  daylight  the  next  morning  Albino  set  off 
with  Molas  and  the  sailors,  and  by  the  time  Mr. 
Catherwood  arrived  on  the  ground  the  clearing  of 
the  first  building  was  made. 

The  plate  opposite  represents  the  front  of  this 
building.  It  faces  the  west,  measures  twenty-seven 
feet  in  length  and  nineteen  in  depth,  and  consists 
of  two  stories.  The  exterior  had  been  richly  dec- 
orated, and  above  the  cornice  were  fragments  of  rich 
ornaments  in  stucco.  The  lower  story  has  four 
columns,  making  five  doorways  opening  into  a  nar- 
row corridor,  which  runs  round  and  encloses  on 
three  sides  a  chamber  in  the  centre.     The  walls  of 
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the  corridor  on  both  sides  were  covered  with  paint- 
ings, but  green  and  mildewed  from  the  rankness  of 
vegetation  in  which,  the  building  is  smothered*  A 
small  doorway  m  front  opens  into  the  chamber, 
which  measures  eleven  feet  by  seven  ;  of  this,  too, 
the  walls  were  covered  with  paintings,  decayed  and 
effaced,  and  against  the  back  wall  was  an  altar  for 
burning  copal. 

The  building  on  the  top  stands  directly  over  the 
lower  chamber,  and  corresponds  with  it  in  dimen- 
sions, this  being  the  only  instance  we  met  with  in 
which  one  room  was  placed  -directly  over  another. 
There  was  no  staircase  or  other  visible  means  of 
communication  between  the  lower  and  upper  sto- 
ries. 

At  the  rear  of  this  building  were  others  attached 
to  it,  or  connected  with  it,  but  uprooted  and  thrown 
down  by  trees,  and  among  the  ruins  were  two  stone 
tablets  with  rounded  surfaces,  six  feet  six  inches 
high,  two  feet  four  inches  wide,  and  eight  inches 
thick,  having  upon  them  worn  and  indistinct  traces 
of  sculpture. 

At  the  short  distance  of  fifty-three  feet  is  the 
building  represented  in  the  engraving  opposite.  It 
stands  on  a  terrace  six  feet  high,  with  a  staircase  in 
the  centre,  measures  forty-five  feet  by  twenty-six, 
has  two  pillars  in  the  doorway,  and  over  the  centre 
is  the  head  of  a  mutilated  figure.  The  interior  is 
divided  into  two  principal  and  parallel  apartments, 
and  at  the  north  extremity  of  the  inner  one  is  a 
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smaller  apartment,  c<Hitamiiig  an  enclosed  altar  ii?e 
feet  long,  and  three  feet  six  inches  deep,  for  bmning 
copal.  The  roof  had  fallen,  and  trees  were  grow- 
ing ont  of  the  floor. 

Near  this  is  another  building,  lai^er  than  the  last, 
constrocted  on  the  same  plan,  but  more  rained. 
These  buildings  were  all  within  about  two  hundred 
feet  of  the  steps  of  the  Castillo.  We  were  in  the 
very  act  of  leaving  before  we  discovered  them,  and 
but  for  the  accidental  attempt  of  Doctor  Cabot  to 
cut  through  in  search  of  birds,  or  if  he  had  hap- 
pened to  cut  a  few  yards  to  the  right  hand  or  the 
left,  we  should  have  gone  away  ignorant  of  their 
existence. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  this  city  was 
mhabited  and  clear  of  trees,  the  buildings  were  all 
visible  from  the  sea ;  the  Spaniards  are  known  to 
have  sailed  along  this  coast,  and  the  reader  will  ask 
if  they  have  given  us  no  accounts  of  its  existence. 
The  narrative  of  the  expedition  of  Grijalva,  taken 
up  at  the  point  at  which  we  left  it,  after  crossing 
from  Cozumel,  continues :  '*  We  ran  along  day  and 
night,  and  the  next  day  toward  sunset  we  saw  a 
bourg,  or  village,  so  large  that  Seville  would  not 
have  appeared  larger  or  better.  We  saw  there  a 
very  high  tower.  There  was  upon  the  bank  a 
crowd  of  Indians,  who  carried  two  standards,  which 
they  raised  and  lowered  as  signs  to  us  to  come  and 
join  them.  The  same  day  we  arrived  at  a  bay,  near 
which  was  a  tower,  the  highest  we  had  seen.     We 
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remarked  a  very  considerable  village ;  the  country 
was  watered  by  many  rivers.  We  discovered  a  bay 
where  a  fleet  would  ham  been  able  to  enter''  This 
account  is  certainly  not  so  accurate  as  a  coast  sur- 
vey would  be  at  this  day,  but  it  is  more  minute  than 
most  accounts  of  the  early  voyages  of  the  Span- 
iards, and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  all  sufficient  to  iden- 
tify this  now  desolate  city.  After  crossing  over  from 
Cozumel,  twenty-four  hours'  sailing  would  bring 
them  to  this  part  of  the  coast ;  and  the  next  circum- 
stance mentioned,  viz.,  the  discovery  of  a  bay  where 
a  fleet  would  have  been  able  to  enter,  is  still  stronger, 
for  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  leagues  below 
Tuloom  is  the  Bay  of  Ascension,  always  spoken  of 
by  the  Spanish  writers  as  a  harbour  in  which  the 
whole  Spanish  navy  might  lie  at  anchor.  It  is  the 
only  bay  along  the  coast  from  Cape  Catoche  into 
which  large  vessels  can  enter,  and  constrains  me  to 
the  belief  that  the  desolate  place  now  known  as  Tu- 
loom was  that  '^  bourg,  or  village,  so  large  that  Se- 
ville would  not  appear  larger  or  better,"  and  that  the 
Castillo,  from  which  we  were  driven  by  the  mosche- 
toes,  was  that  **  highest  tower  which  the  Spaniards 
had  seen.*' 

Farther,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  this  city  con- 
tinued to  be  occupied  by  its  aboriginal  inhabitants 
long  after  the  conquest,  for  Grijalva  turned  back 
from  the  Bay  of  Ascension,  again  passed  with- 
out landing,  and  after  the  disastrous  expedition  of 
Don  Francisco  Montejo,  the  Spaniards  made  no  at- 
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tempt  upon  this  part  of  the  coast,  so  that  the  abongi- 
nes  must  have  remained  for  a  lotig  time  in  this  place 
unmolested.  And  the  strong  impression  of  a  com- 
paratively very  recent  occupation  is  derived  froiu 
the  appearance  of  the  buildings  themselves,  which, 
though  not  less  ruined,  owing  to  the  ranker  growth 
of  trees,  had  in  some  instances  an  appearance  of 
freshness  and  good  keeping  that,  amid  the  desola- 
tion and  solitude  around,  was  almost  startling. 

Outside  of  the  walls  are  several  small  buildings, 
no  doubt  intended  for  adoratorios,  or  altars,  one  of 
which  is  represented  in  the  following  engraving.  It 
stands  on  a  terrace,  having  a  circular  platform,  on 
the  brow  of  the  cliff,  overlooking  the  sea,  and  meas- 
ures fifteen  feet  front  by  twelve  deep.  The  door- 
way faces  the  north.  The  interior  consists  of  a 
single  chamber,  and  against  the  back  wall  is  an  al- 
tar in  such  a  state  of  preservation  as  to  be  fit  for  its 
original  uses.  Near  the  foot  of  the  steps,  overgroyvn 
by  the  scrubby  wild  palm  which  covers  the  whole 
cliff,  is  a  small  altar,  with  ornaments  in  stucco,  one 
of  which  seems  iptended  to  represent  a  pineapple. 
These  wanted  entirely  the  massive  character  of  the 
buildings,  and  are  so  slight  that  they  could  almost 
be  pushed  over  with  the  foot  They  stand  in  the 
open  air,  exposed  to  strong  easterly  winds,  and  al  - 
most  to  the  spray  of  the  sea.  It  was  impossible  to 
beUeve  that  the  altar  had  been  abandoned  three 
hundred  years  ;  within  that  time  some  guardian  eye 
had  watched  over  it,  some  pious  hand  had  repaired 
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it,  and  long  since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  the 
Indian  had  perfonned  before  it  his  idolatrous  rites. 
Under  the  circumstances  attending  our  visit  to  it, 
we  found  this  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  we 
had  seen  in  our  whole  exploration  of  ruins ;  but  I  am 
compelled  to  omit  many  details  deserving  of  descrip- 
tion and  comment,  and  shall  close  with  one  remark. 
The  reader  knows  the  difficulty  we  had  in  reach- 
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ing  this  place  (rom  the  interior.  The  whole  trian 
golar  region  from  Valladolid  to  the  Bay  of  Ascension 
on  one  side,  and  the  port  of  Yalahao  on  the  other, 
is  not  traversed  by  a  single  road,  and  the  rancho 
of  Molas  is  the  only  settlement  along  the  coasL 
It  is  a  r^oft  entirely  nnknown;  no  white  roan 
ever  enters  it.  Rained  cities  no  doubt  exist,  and 
young  Molas  told  us  of  a  large  building  many 
leagues  in  the  interior,  known  to  an  old  Indian, 
covered  with  paintings  in  bright  and  vivid  colours, 
and  the  subjects  of  which  were  still  perfect  With 
difficulty  we  contrived  to  see  this  Indian,  but  he 
was  extremely  uncommunicative  ;  said  it  was  many 
years  since  he  saw  the  building ;  that  he  had  come 
upon  it  in  the  dry  season  while  hunting,  and  should 
not  be  able  to  find  it  again.  It  is  my  belief  that 
within  this  region  cities  like  those  we  have  seen 
in  ruins  were  kept  up  and  occupied  for  a  long  time, 
perhaps  one  or  two  centuries,  after  the  conquest,  and 
that,  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period,  Indians 
were  living  in  them,  the  same  as  before  the  discov- 
ery of  America.  In  fact,  I  conceive  it  to  be  not 
impossible  that  within  this  secluded  region  may  ex- 
ist at  this  day,  unknown  to  white  men,  a  living  ab- 
original city,  occupied  by  relics  of  the  ancient  race, 
who  still  worship  in  the  temples  of  their  iathers. 

The  reader  will,  perhaps,  think  that  I  have  gone  ^ 
far  enough.     We  had  now  finished  our  voyage  along 
the  coast,  and  the  end  which  we  had  in  view  was 
folly  accomplished.     We  had  seen,  abandoned  and 
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in  rains,  the  same  buildings  which  the  Spaniards 
saw  entire  and  inhabited  by  Indians,  and  we  had 
identified  them  beyond  question  as  the  works  of  the 
same  people  who  created  the  great  rained  cities  over 
which,  when  we  began  our  journey,  hung  a  veil  of 
seemingly  impenetrable  mystery.  At"that  time,  we 
believed  the  discovery  and  comparison  of  these  re- 
mains to  be  the  surest,  if  not  the  only  means,  of  re- 
moving this  veil ;  and  though  other  proofs  had  accu- 
mulated upon  us,  these  were  not  on  that  account  tl^ 
less  interesting. 

Our  journey  in  this  direction  is  now  ended,  and 
our  course  is  homeward.  We  were  detained  one 
day  at  Tancar  by  a  storm,  and  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing the  patron  came  to  us  in  a  hurry  with  a  summons 
on  board ;  the  wind  had  veered  so  that  he  codld  get 
out  of  the  harbour;  and,  bidding  good-by  to  the 
carpenter  and  Molas,  we  were  soon  under  way. 
The  wind  was  still  high,  and  the  sea  so  rough,  and 
kept  the  little  canoa  in  such  commotion,  that  in  half 
an  hour  nearly  all  our  party  were  sea-sick.  The 
servants  were  completely  disabled,  and  there  was  no 
chance  for  a  dinner.  We  had  a  strong  wind  and 
fair,  passed  several  small  square  stone  buildings,  like 
those  of  which  representations  have  been  given,  but, 
on  account  of  the  rough  sea  and  rocky  shore  we 
could  not  land,  and  late  in  "the  afternoon  put  in  at 
Nesuc,  where  we  had  stopped  before,  distinguished 
by  its  solitary  paltai  tree. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  w^re  again  under  way. 
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and  coasted  to  the  pobH  of  KancoDe,  wheie  we 
landed  in  iront  of  a  rancho  then  occnpied  by  a  par^ 
of  fi^ermen.  Near  bj  waaanotbetgieat  pileaf  the 
skeletons  of  turtles.  The  fishermen  were  bosj  with- 
in the  hat  mending  their  nets,  and  seemed  to  be  lead* 
ing  a  hardy,  independent,  and  social  li£3,  entirelj  dif- 
ferent from  anything  seen  in  the  interior.  A  short 
walk  brought  as  to  the  point,  on  which  stood  two 
dilapidated  buildings,  one  entirely  fidlen,  and  the 
oydier  baring  dimensoons  like  Hie  smallesi  of  those 
seen  at  Tuloom.  It  was  so  intensely  hot,  and  we 
were  so  annoyed  by  millions  of  sand-flies,  that  we 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  stay,  but  radimed  to 
the  bat,  embarked,  and,  crossing  over,  in  two  boom 
reached  the  island  of  Mugeres.  Near  the  shore 
were  fanmense  flocks  of  sea-birds,  sitting  on  the  piles 
of  a  turtle  enclosure ;  over  our  heads  was  a  clood 
of  white  ibises,  and,  somewhat  to  the  sorpriseof  the 
fishermen,  our  coming  to  anchor  was  signafised  by 
tf  £scharge  of  heavy  bird  artillecy^  and  a  splashing 
iate  the  water  to  pick  up  the  dead  and  woeaded. 
in  wading  ashore  we  stuck  in  a  mid-bank,  and  had 
time  to  contemplate  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the 
scene  before  us.  It  was  a  small  sandy  beach,  with 
a  rocky  coast  on  each  side,  and  trees  growing  down 
to  the  water,  broken  only  by  a  small  clearing  oppo* 
site  the  beach,  in  which  were  two  palm  leaf  hmUSi, 
and  an  arbour  covered  with  palm  leave$.  Under 
the  arbour  hung  three  small  hammocks,  and  a  bardj, 
sun-dried  fislii»rman  sat  r^airing  a  net,  with  two  In- 
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dian  boys  engaged  in  weaving  a  new  one.  The  old 
fisherman,  without  desisting  from  his  work,  invited 
OS  to  the  hammocks^  ^d»  to  satisfy  our  invariable 
first  want  on  this  coasts  sent  a  boy  for  water,  which, 
though  not  good,  was  better  than  that  on  board. 

Along  the  shore,  at  no  great  distance,  was  a  funer- 
al pile  of  the  carcasses  of  turtles,  half  burned,  and 
covered  with  countless  millions  of  flies^  actually  heav- 
ing and  moving'  as  if  alive ;  and  near  this  hideous 
pile,  as  if  to  contrast  beauty  and  deformity,  was  a 
tree,  covered  to  its  topmost  boughs  with  the  white 
ibis,  its  green  foliage  appearing  tike  an  ornamental 
firame-work  to  their  snowy  plumage.  We  ordered 
our  dinner  to  be  brought  to  the  arbour,  and  as  we 
were  sitting  down  a  canoe  came  ashore ;  the  fisher- 
men dragged  across  the  beach  two  large  turtles,  and 
leaving  the  carcasses  to  swell  the  funeral  pile,  brought 
down  to  the  arbour  strings  of  eggs»  and  the  parts 
that  served  for  food  or  oil,  and  hung  them  quivering 
in  the  sun  along  the  fence,  their  sudden  blackness 
from  swarms  of  flies  disturbing  somewhat  the  satis- 
faction with  which  we  had  first  hailed  this  arbour. 
We  had  again  stopped  to  vi»t  ruins,  but  in  the  af- 
ternoon it  rained,  and  we  could  not  go  to  them. 
The  arbour  was  no  protection,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  go  inside  the  hut,  which  was  snug  and  comforta- 
ble, the  oil  jars  being  arranged  under  the  eaves,  with 
turtle-shells  tied  up  carefully  in  bundles,  and  on  the 
rafters  hung  strings  of  eggs,  while  nets,  old  sails, 
blocks,  and  other  characteristic  furniture  of  a  fish- 
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erman's  hat  filled  ap  the  comers.  It  was  no  hard* 
ship  to  be  obliged  to  pass  the  after&oon  among  these 
fishermen,  for  their  hardy,  independent  occupation 
gave  manliness  to  their  character,  and  freedom  to 
their  speech  and  manners. 

The  island  was  famed  among  the  fishermen  as 
the  rendezvous  of  Lafitte  the  pirate,  and  the  patron 
told  us  that  our  host  had  been  his  prisoner  two 
years.     This  man  was  about  fifty-five,  tall  and  thin, 
and  his  face  was  so  darkened  by  the  sun  that  it  was 
hard  to  say  whether  he  was  white  or  of  mixed 
blood.     We  remarked  that  he  was  not  fond  of  talk- 
ing of  his  captivity ;  he  said  he  did  not  know  how 
long  he  was  a  prisoner  nor  where  he  was  taken ;  and 
as  the  business  of  piracy  was  rather  complicated  in 
these, parts,  we  conceived  a  suspicion  thaf  he  had 
not  been  a  prisoner  entirely  against  his  will.     His 
fellow-fishermen  had  no   narrow  feelings   on  the 
subject,  and  perhaps  gave  a  preference  to  piracy  as 
a  larger  business,  and  one  that  brought  more  ounces, 
than  catching  turtles.     They  seemed,  however,  to 
have  an  idea  that  los  Ingleses  entertained  differ- 
ent views,  and  the  prisoner,  el  pobre,  as  our  patron 
called  him,  said  those  things  were  all  over,  and  if 
was  best  not  to  disturb  them.     He  could  not,  how- 
ever, help  dropping  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  La 
fitte,  or  Monsieur  Lafitta ;  he  did  not  know  wheth- 
er it  was  true  what  people  said  of  him,  but  he  nev- 
er hurt  the  poor  fishermen,  and,  led  on  by  degrees 
he  told  us  that  Lafitte  died  in  his  arms,  and  that  his 
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widow,  a  senora  del  Norte  from  Mobile,  was  then 
living  in  great  distress  at  Silan,  the  port  at  which 
we  intended  to  disembark. 

Besides  piratical  associations,  this  island  had 
been  the  scene  of  a  strange  incident  within  the 
last  two  years.  A  sailor  lay  on  his  death-bed  in 
Cadiz,  penniless  and  friendless,  and,  to  requite  the 
kindness  of  his  host  for  allowing  him  to  die  in 
his  hoase,  he  told  the  latter  that,  some  years  be- 
fore, he  had  belonged  to  a  band  of  pirates,  and 
apon  one  occasion,  after  taking  a  rich  prize  and 
mmrdering  all  on  board,  he  had  gone  ashore  with 
his  companions  at  the  island  of  Mugeres,  and  bu- 
ried a  large  sum  of  money  in  gold.  When  the 
piratical  hordes  were  broken  up  he  escaped,  and 
dared  not  return  to  regions  where  he  might  be  rec- 
ognised. He  said  his  companions  were  all  hanged 
except  one  Portuguese,  who  lived  in  the  island  of 
Antigua,  and,  as  the  only  means  of  requiting  his 
host's  kindness,  he  advised  him  to  seek  out  the  Por- 
tuguese and  recover  the  money.  The  host  at  first 
thought  the  stoiy  was  told  only  to  secure  a  contin- 
uance of  good  treatment,  and  paid  no  attention  to 
it,  but  the  sailor  died  protesting  its  truth.  The 
Spaniard  made  a  voyage  to  the  islaifd  of  Antigua, 
and  found  out  the  Portuguese,  who  at  first  denied 
all  knowledge  of  the  transaction,  but  at  length  con- 
fessed it,  and  said  that  he  was  only  waiting  for  aif 
opportunity  to  go  and  dig  up  the  gold.  Some  ar- 
rangement was  made  between  them,  and  the  Span- 
iard procured  a  small  vessel,  and  set  sail  with  the 
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Fortugaese  <m  board*  The  vessd  became  shod  of 
provisions  and  water,  and  off  YaJahao  eacoantered 
the  patron  of  oar  canoa,  who,  as  he  said,  on  re- 
ceiving twentj-five  dollars  in  adrance,  piloted  her 
into  that  place  for  supplies.  While  there  the  storj 
of  the  treasure  leaked  out ;  the  ForUiguese  tried  to 
escape,  but  the  Spaniard  s^  sail,  carrying  him  off. 
The  fishermen  followed  in  canoas.  The  Portu- 
guese, under  the  influence  of  threap  indicated  a 
place  for  the  landing,  and  was  carried  on  shote 
bound.  He  protested  that  in  that  condition  be 
could  not  find  the  spot;  he  had  never  been  theva 
except  at  the  time  of  bMrying  the  gold,  and^  required 
time  and  freedom  of  movement ;  tmt  the  Spaniard, 
forious  at  the  notoriety  ^ven  to  the  thing,  and  at 
the  uninvited  company  of  the  fishemaea,  refused  to 
trust  him,  and  set  his  men  to  digging,  the  fishermen 
joining  on  their  own  account.  The  digging  con- 
tinued two  days,  daring  which  time  the  Fortugoeae 
was  treated  with  great  ciiieky,  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  fishermen  was  excited,  and  increased  by  the 
consideration  that  this  island  was  within  their  fish- 
ing limits,  and  if  they  got  tha  Portaguese  into  their 
own  possession,  they  could  come  back  at  any  time 
and  dig  up  the  money  quiedy,  withoot  any  wrangle 
with  strangers.  In  the  mean  time,  our  old  firiend 
Don  Vicente  Albiuo,  then  ttving  at  Gozumel,  hear* 
Ing  of  treasure  on  an  island  belonging  to  nobody, 
and  so  near  his  own,  ran  down  with  his  sloop  and 
put  in  for  the  Fortugaese.     The  Spanirii  pix>prietor 
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was  obliged  to  give  him  up.  Dob  Vicente  oouid  not 
get  bold  of  him,  and  the  fishermen  carried  him  off 
to  YalahaOy  where,  finding  himself  oat  of  the  actwi 
grasp  of  any  of  them,  he  set  up  for  himself,  and  bj 
the  first  opportunity  slipped  ofi*  in  a  canoa  for  Cam- 
peachy,  since  which  he  had  never  been  heard  of. 

Early  in  the  morning,  under  the  guidance  of  two 
of  the  fishermen,  we  set  out  to  visit  the  ruins.  The 
island  of  Mugeres  is  between  four  and  five  mile^ 
long»  half  a  mile  wide,  and  four  miles  distant  from 
the  mainland.  The  ruins  were  at  Uie  north  end. 
For  a  short  distance  we  kept  along  the  shore,  and 
then  struck  into  a  path  cut  straight  across  the  isl^ 
and.  About  half  way  across  we  came  to  a  santa 
cruz,  or  holy  cross,  set  up  by  the  fishermen,  at 
which  place  we  heard  distinctly  the  sound  of  tba 
breakers  on  the  oppo^te  shore.  To  the  right  a 
faint  track  M^as  perceptiUe,  which  soon  disappeared 
altogether ;  but  our  guides  knew  the  direction,  and, 
cutting  a  way  with  the  machete,  we  came  out  upon 
a  high,  rocky,  perpendicular  cliff,  which  commanded 
an  immense  expanse  of  ocean,  and  against  which 
the  waves,  roused  by  the  storm  of  the  night  before, 
were  dashing  grandly.  We  followed  along  the 
brink  of  the  cliff  and  around  the  edges  of  great  per- 
pendicular chasms,  the  ground  being  bare  of  trees 
and  covered  with  a  scrubby  plant,  called  the  uba, 
with  ^arled  roots,  spreading  like  the  branches  of 
a*  grape-vine.  At  the  point  terminating  the  island, 
standing  boldly  upon  the  sea,  was  the  lonely  edifice 
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represented  in  the  engraving  opposite.  Below, 
rocking  on  the  waves^  was  a  small  canoa,  with  onr 
host  then  in  the  act  of  getting  on  board  a  turtle. 
It  was  the  wildest  and  grandest  scene  we  had 
looked  upon  in  our  whole  journey. 

The  steps  which  led  to  the  building  are  in  good 
preservation,  and  at  the  foot  is  a  platform,  with  the 
ruins  of  an  altar.  The  front,  on  one  side  of  the  door* 
way,  has  fallen.  When  entire  it  measured  twenty- 
eight  feet,  and  it  is  fifteen  feet  deep.  On  the  top  is 
a  cross,  probably  erected  by  the  fishermen.  The  in- 
terior is  divided  into  two  corridors,  and  in  the  wall 
of  that  in  front  are  three  small  doorways  leading  to 
the  inner  corridor.  The  ceiling  had  the  triangular 
arch,  and  throughout  the  hand  of  the  builders  on 
the  mainland  could  not  be  mistaken,  but  on  the 
walls  were  writings  which  seemed  strangely  famil- 
iar in  an  aboriginal  building.  These  inscriptions 
were, 

D.  Doyle,  1842.  A.  G.  Go'odaU,  1849. 

H.  M.  Ship  Blossom. 

llth  October,  1811.     Corsaire  Frances  (Chebek)  le  Vengesr* 

Capt.  Pierre  Liovet ; 

and  wafered  on  the  wall  on  separate  cards  were"  the 
names  of  the  officers  of  the  Texan  schooners  of  war 
San  Bernard  and  San  Antonio. 

At  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  feet  was  anoth- 
er building  about  fourteen  feet  square,  having  foui 
doorways,  with  steps  on  three  sides,  dilapidated,  and 
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almost  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  thickets  of 
cactus  and  thorn  bushes  growing  around  it 

In  the  account  given  by  Bemal  Dias  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Cortez,  he  says  that,  after  leaving  the 
island  of  Gozumel,  the  fleet  wzs  separated  by  a  gale 
of  wind,  but  the  next  day  all  the  ships  joined  com- 
pany except  one,  which,  according  to  the  surmise 
of  the  pilot,  was  found  in  a  certain  bay  on  the  coast 
wind  bound.  "  Here,"  says  Bemal  Dias,  "  several  of 
our  companions  went  on  shore,  and  found  in  the 
town  hard  by,  four  tepiples,  the  idols  in  which  rep* 
resented  human  female  figures  of  large  size,  for  which 
reason  we  named  this  place  Punta  de  las  Mugetes," 
or  the  Point  of  the  Women.  Gomarra  speaks  of  a 
Cc^  M ugeres,  and  says, ''  At  this  place  there  were 
towers  covered  with  wood  and  straw,  in  which,  in 
the  best  order,  were  put  many  idols,  that  appeared  to 
be  representations  of  women."  No  mention  is  made 
by  any  of  the  old  historians  of  the  island  of  Muge- 
res,  but  there  is  no  point  or  cape  on  the  mainland ; 
and,  considering  the  ignorance  of  the  coast  which 
must  have  existed  in  the  early  voyages,  it  is  not  im* 
possible  to  believe  that  the  Spaniards  gave  to  the 
promontory  on  which  these  buildings  stand  the  name 
of  point  or  cape,  in  which  case  the  building  pre- 
sented in  the  engraving  may  be  one  of  the  temples 
or  towers  referred  to  by  Bernal  Dias  and  Gomarra. 

We  returned  to  the  hut  ready  to  embark,  and  at 
twelve  o'clock  we  took  leave  of  the  fishermen,  and 
were  again  on  board  our  canoa. 

Vol.  II.— G  q  g 
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Tlie  wind  was  &ir  and  strong,  and  very  soim  we 
reached  the  point  of  die  island  Toward  dark  we 
doobled  Galoche,  and,  for  the  first  time  coasting  all 
night,  day  broke  upon  us  in  the  harbour  of  Yalahao. 
After  the  desc^te  regions  we  had  beea  visiting,  the 
old  pirates'  haont  seemed  a  metropolis.  We  an- 
chored on  a  mud-bank  leg  deep,  and  now  discofw- 
ed  that  oor  patron,  hired  onlj  for  the  occasian,  in- 
tended to  leare  as,  and  sobstitate  anothec  Afifsid 
of  the  men  following,  and  subjecting  vs  to  detention, 
we  forwarded  a  threatening  message  to  the  agent, 
and  remained  on  board. 

At  seven  o'clock  we  w^e  again  nnder  way,  with 
the  wind  directly  astern,  and  as  mnch  as  we  could 
carry,  the  canoa  roUing  so  that  we  were  compelled 
to  take  in  the  mainsail  The  coast  was  low,  barren, 
and  monotonous.  At  three  o'clock  we  passed  an 
ancient  mound,  towering  above  the  huts  that  con- 
stitated  the  port  of  £1  Guyo,  a  landmark  for  sailoes, 
visible  at  sea  three  leagues  distant ;  but  our  patrcm 
told  us  that  there  were  no  bmldings  or  vestiges  of 
ruins. 

At  four  o'clock  we  saw  an  old  acquaintance  in 
misfortune.  It  was  the  brig  which  had  arrived  at 
Sisal  a  few  hours  after  we  did,  lying  a  wreck  on  the 
beach,  with  foremast  and  bowsprit  broken,  sails  strip* 
ped,  but  the  hull  still  entire ;  probably  long  beb^ 
this  the  shore  is  strewed  with  her  fragments. 
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Port  of  Silan.— Ho8pitalit7.^Brea]Lfa8t.^Wa]k  aloivg  the  Shore. 
:  — Flamingoes.— Shooting  Ezcuraion  to  Punta  Arenas.— Wild 
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At  daylight  the  next  morning  we  crawled  out 
from  the  bottom  of  the  canoa,  and  found  her  an- 
chored off  the  port  of  Stlan,  which  consisted  of  a 
few  huts  built  around  a  sandy  square  on  a  low,  bar- 
ren  coast  We  ga?e  portions  of  our  tattered  gar- 
ments to  the  waves,  and  waded  ashore.  It  was 
three  weeks  since  we  had  embarked;  our  coast 
voyage  had  been  more  interesting  than  we  expectr 
ed,  but  there  was  no  part  of  it  so  agreeable  as  the 
end ;  we  were  but  too  happy  to  get  rid  of  the  dis- 
comfort and  confiiyement  of  the  canoa.  The  pa- 
tron went  to  find  lodgings  for  ns,  and  I  followed 
with  one  of  the  boatmen,  carrying  a  load  A  man 
just  opening  the  door  of  a  sort  of  warehouse  called 
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to  me,  and  offered  it  for  our  accommodation,  which, 
on  looking  within,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  accept. 
This  man  had  never  heard  of  us  nor  we' of  him, 
and,  probably,  neither  wiH  ever  hear  of  the  other 
again.  It  was  another  instance  of  the  oniversalij 
kind  treatment  we  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Silan  is  the  port  of  Izamal,  which  is  eleFen 
leagues  distant.  ^  According  to  our  arrangement,  Di- 
mas  was  to  meet  us  here  with  the  horses,  but  he  had 
not  arrived  or  been  heard  of.  We  learned,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  no  green  food  to  be  procured 
at  this  place,  which  Dimas  had  probably  learned  at 
the  village,  three  leagues -distant,  and  bad  therefore 
remained  at  that  place  ;  yet  we  had  some  uneasiness, 
as  he  had  to  make  a  journey  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  and  our  first  business  was  to  despatch 
Albino  for  information.  Next  we  had  a  great  en- 
terprise in  procuring  breakfast,  and  after  this  in 
providing  for  dinner,  which  we  determine<]U  should 
be  the  best  the  country  afforded,  to  consist  of  fish 
and  fowt,  each  of  which  had  to  be  bought  separ- 
ately, and,  with  separate  portions  of  lard,  sent  to 
different  houses  to  be  cooked. 

During  the  interval  of  preparation  I  took  a 
walk  along  the  shore.  Toward  the  end  of  a 
sandy  beach  was  a  projecting  point,  on  a  line  with 
which  I  noticed' on  the  water  what  seemed  to  be  a 
red  cloud  of  singular  brilliancy,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  delicacy  of  colour,  which,  on  drawing  nearei; 
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1  found  to  be  a  flat  covered  with  flamingoes.  On 
my  return  I  reported  the  discovery  to  Doctor  Cabot, 
when  our  host  gave  us  such  a  glowjmg  account  of 
flamingoes,  scarlet  ibises,  and  roseate  spoonbills  at 
Pnnta  Arenas,  about  two  leagues  distant,  that  my 
imagination  was  excited  by  the  idea  of  such  clouds 
of  beautiful  plumage.  Doctor  Cabot  was  anxious 
for  closer  acquaintance  with  the  birds,  and  we  de- 
termined, in  case' our  horses  arrived,  to  go  thither 
that  same  afternoon,  and,  after  a  few  hours'  shoot- 
ing, overtake  Mr.  Catherwood  the  next  day  at  Iza- 
mal.  In  good  time  our  horses  arrived  with  Dimas, 
in  fine  order ;  and  as  he  had  had  some  days'  rest, 
we  took  him  and  an  Indian  procured  by  our  host, 
and  at  about  four  o'clock  set  out.  For  the  first 
league  our  road  lay  directly  along  the  shore,  but  far- 
ther on  there  were  projecting  points,  to  cut  off* which 
a  footpath  led  among  mangrove  trees,  with  shoots 
growing  firom  the  branches  into  the  ground,  forming 
what  seemed  a  naked  and  impenetrable  canebrake, 
surmounted  by  thick  green  foliage.  In  many  pla- 
ces it  was  difficult  to  advance  on  horseback ;  from 
time  to  time  we  came  out  upod  a  broken,  stony 
shore,  and,  considering  that  we  had  set  out  merely 
for  a  short  ride,  we  found  ourselves  travelling  on  one 
of  the  wildest  roads  we  had  met  with  in  the  coun- 
try. At  dusk  we  reached  a  hut  in  a  beautifully 
picturesque  position,  imbosomed  in  a  small  bay,  with 
a  firail  bridge,  about  two  feet  wide,  running  out  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  a  canoa  floating  at  the 
II  36 
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ead.     The  hat  coiuuted  of  two  parts,  coanectedby 
a  thatched  arbour,  empty,  and  apparently  beggiag 
for  a  tenant    A  string  of  fish  hung  on  one  of  tke 
beasB,  and  on  the  ground  were  a  few  aniothered 
coak   We  swung  our  hammocks,  kindled  a  fire,  mi 
when  the  occupant  arrived  had  a  cup  of  chocdate 
ready  for  him,  and  endeayoured  to  make  him  fed 
himself  at  home ;  but  this  was  no  easy  matier.    He 
was  a  lad  of  about  sixteen,  the  son  of  the  proprieioi; 
who  had  gone  away  that  day,  the  fishing  season 
being  nearly  over.    He  certainly  was  not  expecdng 
us,  and  was  taken  somewhat  by  surprise ;  he  had 
never  seen  a  forei^er  in  his  life,  and  was  by  no 
means  reassured  when  we  told  him  thai:  we  bad 
come  to  shoot  flamingoes  and  spoanbiUs*     Onr  Isr 
dian  g^ve  him  some  indistinct  notion  of  oiur  objeet, 
of  which,  however,  he  most  have  had  a  very  imper- 
fect notion  himsetf ;  and  seeming  to  in^mate  that  we 
were  beyond  his  comprehenaion,  or,  at  all  evaits,  en- 
tirely  too  many  (ox  him,  the  boy  withdrew  to  ito 
other  division  of  the  hut»  and  left  us  in  foil  posses^ 
8io&    Inatead  of  a  roug^  n^ht  we  were  wdl  p^^ 
vided  for,  hnt,  unfortunately,  there  was  no  ramon  or 
water  for  the  horses.     We  made  an  afiecting  apped 
to  our  young  hoet,  and  he  spared  ns  part  ^  a  small 
stock  of  maize^  which  he  had  on  hand  for  the  ma* 
king  of  hiB  own  tortillas,  hot  they  had  to  go  witk* 
out  water;  aa  none  could  be  procured  at  night 

In  the  gray  of  the  momwig  we  heard  a  lend  quack- 
ing of  dttcksi  which  almost  lifted  us  out  of  our  ham^ 
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mocks,  and  carried  m  oat .  of  doors.  Beyond  tke 
fMMnt  of  the  Iktle  dock  was  a  long  sand-baiik,  cover* 
ed  with  immense  flocks  of  these  birds.  Our  host 
^oald  not  go  with  us  till  he  had  examined  his  fish- 
ing nets,  and  Dimas  had  to  take  the  horses  to  water, 
hot  we  pashed  off  with  our  Indian  to  set  the  canoe. 
Very  soon  we  fouad  that  he  was  not  familiar  with 
the  place,  or  wkh  the  management  of  a  canoe,  and, 
what  was  worse,  we  conld  not  understand  a  word  he 
said.  Below  as  the  shore  ibnned  a  large  bay,  with 
the  PoBta  de  Arenas,  or  Point  of  Sand^  projecting 
toward  us,  bordered  down  to  the  wsiter^s  edge  with 
trees^  and  att  over  the  bay  were  sand-banks,  barely 
appearing  abcrre  water,  and  coYeied  with  wild  fowl 
of  every  description  known,  in  numbers  almost  ex* 
eeediflg  the  powers  of  conception.  Lbl  recitrring  to 
them  afterward^  Doctor  Cabot  enumerated  of  ducks^ 
the  matlaidy  pin-tail»  Uoosang  teal,  widgeon,  and 
gadwaU ;  of  bitterns,  the  AmericaiL  bittern,  least  biA* 
lem,  great  and  iesaec  egret,  blue  crane,  great  bias 
keroo,  Iiouisiaiiat  heroa,  night  hercm,  two  kinds  of 
raU,  one  chp^  raS,  wUte  ihis,  wiUets^  snipes»  red- 
breasted  snipe,  least  snipe,  semi-pahnated  sandfi- 
per,  black-breasted  plover,  marble  godwit,  long-Ull- 
ed  curlew,  osprey  or  fish-hawk^  black  hawk,  and  oth- 
er smaller  biids^  of  which  we  took  no  note,  and  all 
together,  with  their  brilliant  plumage  and  varied 
notes,  forming,  as  we  passed  among  them,  an  anima- 
ted and  exciting  scene,  but  it  was  no  field  for  sport- 
ing.    It  would  have  been  shnghter  to  shoot  among 
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them.     In  an  hoar  we  could  have  loaded  our  canoe 
with  birds,  of  which  one  of  two  brace  would  be  con- 
sidered a  fair  morning's  worL     But  we  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them,  and,  besides,  these  were, 
not  what  we  were  looking  for.    A  single  flock  oi 
flamingoes  flew  by  us,  but  out  of  reach,  and  at  the 
moment  we  were  stuck  in  the  mud.     Our  Indian 
made  horrible  work  in  setting  us,  and  continued  to 
hit  every  flat  till  we  reached  the  head  of  the  bay, 
and  entered  a  branch  like  a'  creek.     Unable  to  hold 
discourse  with  him,  and  supposing  that  he  was  set- 
f  ing  right,  we  continued  to  move  slowly  up  the  stream, 
until  we  found  that  we  were  getting  beyond  the  re- 
gion of  birds ;  but  the  scene  was  so  quiet  and  peace- 
ful that  we  were  loth  to  return ;  and  still  on  each 
bank  the  snowy  plumage  of  the  white  ibis  appeared 
among  the  green  of  the  trees,  and  the  heron  stood 
like  a  statue  in  the  water,  turning  his  long  neck  al- 
most imperceptibly,  and  looking  at  us.     But  we  had 
no  time  for  quiet  enjoyment,  and  turned  back.    Near 
the  mouth  of  the  creek  a  flock  of  roseate  spoonbills 
flew  over  our  heads,  also  out  of  reach,  but  we  saw 
where  they  alighted,  and  setting  toward  them  till 
we  were  stopped  by  a  mud-bank,  we  took  to  the 
water,  or  rather  to  the  mud,  in  which  we  found  our 
lower  members  moving  suddenly  downward  to  parts 
unknown,  and  in  some  danger  of  descending  till  our 
sombreros  only  remained  as  monuments  of  our  mud- 
dy grave.     Extricating  ourselves,  moving  in  another 
direction,  and  again  sinking  and  drawing  back,  for 
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two  hours  we  toiled,  struggled,  floundered,  and  fired, 
a  laughing  stock  to  the  beautiful  spoonbills  in  the  free 
element  above.  At  length  Dr*  Cabot  brought  one 
down,  and  we  parted.  In  following  our  separate  for 
tunes  along  the  shore  I  shot  one,  which  fell  at  the  oth 
er  side  of  a  stream.  As  I  rushed  in,  the  water  rose 
above  all  my  mud  stains,  and  I  fell  back,  and  hastily 
disencumbered  myself  of  clothing.  A  high  wind 
was  sweeping  over  the  bay ;  having  no  stone  at  hand 
with  which  to  secure  them,  my  hat  and  light  gar* 
ments  were  blown  into  the  water,  and  at  the  same 
ikioment  the  roseate  bird  stood  up,  opened  its  large 
wings,  and  fluttered  along  the  beach.  Distracted  be- 
tween the  bird  and  the  fugitive  clothing,  I  let  the 
latter  go,  and  gave  chase  to  the  bird,  after  securing 
which,  and  holding  it  kicking  under  my  arm,  I  pur- 
sued my  habiliments,  now  some  distance  apart,  into 
the  water,  and  at  len^h  got  back  to  dry  land  with 
my  miscellaneous  load,  and  stood  on  the  beach  a  pic- 
ture of  an  antiquary  in  distress^  doubtless  illustrating 
the  proverb  to  the  Indian,  who  now  came  to  my  re- 
lief, if  he  had  ever  met  with  it  in  the  course  of  his 
reading,  that  no  man  can  be  a  hero  to  his  valet  de 
chambre.  In  honour  of  the  event  I  determined  to 
make  an  essay  in  dissection,  and  to  carry  the  bird 
home  with  me  as  a  memorial  of  this  place. 

By  this  time  Doctor  Cabot  joined  me,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  return.  We  had  procured  but  one  bird 
each,  and  had  been  disappointed  of  the  grand  specta- 
cle of  clouds  of  beautiful  plumage,  but  the  account  of 
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oor  host  was  no  doabt  true  to  the  letter,  for  the  sea* 
son  was  late,  and  the  brilliant  birds  we  were  seek- 
ing had  wended  their  way  noith ;  bat  even  of  theses 
with  the  knowledge  we  had  acqmred  of  hics^es, 
two  canoes»  and  good  setters,  in  another  daj  wo 
conld  have  procnred  any  nnniber  we  wanted.  For 
mere  spiting,  such  a  ground  is  not  oftea  seen*  and 
the  idea  of  a  shooting  lodge,  or  rather  hot,  oft  the 
shores  of  Ponta  de  Arenas  for  a  few  months  in  the 
season,  with  a  party  large  enough  to  consome  the 
game,  presented  itself  almost  as  attractiraly  as  that 
of  exploring  ruined  cities.  On  our  return,  each  oft 
us  made  a  single  shot,  from  wUch  we  picked  vif  be* 
tween  thirty  and  forty  birds,  leaving  others  cripj^ 
and  hopping  on  the  beach.  We  got  back  to  the  hut; 
and  tumbled  them  ali  into  a  dry  pot  (die  feadMS 
being,  of  course,  taken  off),  and  sat  down  ouiselTes 
to  the  business  of  dissection.  With  a  finiahtng 
touch  from  Doctor  Cabot,  I  prepared  a  mberable 
specimen  of  a  beantifol  bird,  looking  upon  it,  never* 
theless,  with  great  satisfaction  as  the  memorial  of 
a  remarkable  place  and  an  interesting  adventure. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  birds  on  the  fire  were  getting 
on  swimmingly,  in  a  litend  sense,  ^ving  decided 
evidence  touching  the  richness  of  their  feedRng- 
grounds.  We  had  only  tortillas  as  an  accompani* 
ment,  but  neither  we  nor  the  fatide  had  any  reason 
to  complain. 

At  four  o'clock  we  took  leave  of  omr  yoM^  hos^ 
and  at  dark  reached  the  port^  and  rode  acresu  the 
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sandj  plaza.  The  door  which  had  opened  to  us 
with  so  much  alacritj  was  now  shut,  bat  not  by  the 
hand  of  inhospitaiity<  Mr.  Catherwood  and  the 
owner  had  left  for  the  village,  and  the  house  was 
locked  up.  Some  of  the  villagers,  however,  came 
to  us^  and  conducted  ns  to  the  quartel,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  two  women,  who  sarrendered  at  dis^ 
cretion,  provided  us  with  chocolate,  and,  although 
die  hut  was  abundantly  laige  for  all  cf  «s,  unexpectr 
edly  bade  us  good-night,  and  withdrew  to  a  neigh* 
bourns  to  sleep.  If  they  had  remained,  not  being 
worn  down  by  fatigue  as  we  were,  and,  consequent^ 
ly,  more  wakeful,  a  sad  catastrophe  mi^  have 
been  prevented.  We  laid  our  l»rds  carefally  on  a 
table  to  dry ;  during  llie  ni^t  a  cat  entered,  4md  we 
were  awaked  to  see  the  fruits  of  our  haird  day's  la- 
bour dragged  along  the  floor,  and  the  cat  bounding 
from  them,  and  escaping  through  a  bole  in  the  side 
of  the  hut  It  was  no  consolation  to  us,  but  if  she 
had  nine  lives,  the  arsenic  used  for  preserving  the 
birds  had  probably  taken  them  all. 

Before  daylight  the  next  morning  we  were  again 
in  the  saddle.  For  some  distance  back  from  the  port 
the  ground  had  been  washed  or  overflowed  by  the 
sea,  and  was  a  sandy,  barren  mangrove  brake.  Be- 
yond commenced  the  same  broken,  stony  surface, 
and  before  we  had  proceeded  far  we  discovered  that 
Doctor  Cabof  s  horse  was  lame.  Not  to  lose  time, 
I  rode  on  to  procure  another,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
reached  the  village  of  Silan.     In  the  suburbs  I  dis- 
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covered  anexpectedly  the  towering  memorial  of 
another  rained  city,  and  riding  into  the  plaza, 
saw  at  one  angle,  near  the  wall  of  the  church,  the 
gigantic  mound  represented  in  the  plate  opposite^ 
the  grandest  we  had  seen  in  the  countrj^  Modi 
as  we  had  seen  of  ruins,  the  unexpected  sight  of 
this  added  immensely  to  the  interest  of  our  long 
journeying  among  the  remains  of  aboriginal  gran- 
deur. Leaving  my  horse  at  the  casa  real,  and 
directing  the  alcalde  to  see  about  getting  one  for 
Doctor  Cabot,  I  walked  over  to  the  mound.  At 
the  base,  and  inside  of  the  wall  of  the  church,  weie 
five  large  orange  trees,  loaded  with  fruit.  A  group 
of  Indians  were  engaged  in  getting  stone  out  of  the 
mound  to  repair  the  wall,  and  a  young  man  was  sa- 
perintending  them,  whom  I  immediately  recognised 
as  the  padre.  He  accompanied  me  to  the  top  of 
the  mound  ;  it  was  one  of  the  largest  we  had  seen, 
being  about  fifty  feet  high  and  four  hundred  feet  long. 
There  was  no  building  or  structure  of  any  kind  vis- 
ible ;  whatever  had  been  upon  it  had  fallen  or  been 
pulled  down.  The  church,  the  wall  of  the  yard, 
and  the  few  stone  houses  in  the  village,  had  been 
built  of  materials  taken  firom  it 

In  .walking  along  the  top  we  reached  a  hole, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  I  discovered  the  broken 
arch  of  a  ceiling,  and  looked  through  it  into  an 
apartment  below.  This  explained  the  character  of 
the  structure.  A  building  had  extended  the  whole 
length  of  the  mound,  the  upper  part  of  which  bad 
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fallen,  and  the  ruins  had  made  the  whole  a  long,  con- 
fused, and  ondistinguishable  mass.  The  top  com- 
manded an  extensive  view  of  a  great  wooded  plain, 
and  near  by,  rising  above  the  trees,  was  another 
mound,  which,  within  a  few  years,  had  been  crown- 
ed with  an  edifice,  called,  as  at  Chichen  and  Tuloom, 
El  Castillo.  The  padre,  a  young  man,  but  little  over 
thirty,  remembered  when  this  Castillo  stood  with  its 
doorways  open,  pillars  in  them,  and  corridors  around. 
The  sight  of  these  ruins  was  entirely  unexpected ; 
if  they  had  been  all  we  had  met  with  in  the  country, 
we  should  have  gazed  upon  them  with  perplexity  and 
wonder;  and  they  possessed  unusual  interest  from  the 
fact  that  they  existed  in  a  place,  the  name  of  which 
was  known  and  familiar  to  us  as  that  of  an  exist- 
ing aboriginal  town  at  the  time  of  the  conquer. 

In  tracing  the  disorderly  flight  of  the  Spaniards 
from  Chichen  Itza,  we  find  them  first  at  Silan,  which 
is  described  by  Herrera  asl)eing  "  Then  a  fine  Town, 
the  Lord  whereof  was  a  Youth  of  the  Race  of  the 
Cheles,  then  a  Christian,  and  great  Friend  to  Cap- 
tain Francis  de  Montejo,  who  received  and  enter- 
tained them.  Tirrok  was  near  Silan ;  that  and  the 
other  Towns  along  the  Coast  were  subject  to  the 
Cheles,  who,  having  been  no  way  disobliged  by  the 
Spaniards^  did  not  disturb  them,  and  so  they  con- 
tinued some  Months,  when,  seeing  no  Possibility  of 
being  supplied  with  Men  and  other  Things  they 
wanted,  they  resolved  quite  to  abandon  that  Coun- 
try.    In  order  to  it,  they  were  to  march  to  Cam- 
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peachy,  forty  Leagues  from  Silan,  which  was  locked 
«pon  as  very  daageroos,  because  the  Country  was 
very  popabns ;  but  the  Lord  of  Silan  aad  ocbevs 
bearing  them  Company,  they  arrived  in  Safety,  and 
the  Cheles  relwned  to  their  own  Homes/'  Cogol- 
lado,  too,  traces  the  ronted  Spaniards  to  Silan,  but 
thence,  with  more  probabifity,  he  carries  them  by 
sea  to  Campeachy ;  for,  as  he  well  soggests,  the  lords 
of  Silan  woald  not  have  been  able  to  give  them  safe 
escort  tfarongh  forty  leagues  of  tevritoiy  inhabked 
by  difierent  tribes,  all  hostile  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
some  of  them  hostile  to  the  Gheles  themselves.  This 
difference,  however,  is  cmimportant;  both  accounts 
prove  that  there  was  a  large  town  of  aborigmal  m-* 
habitants  in  this  vicinity,  and,  as  9i  Ticul  and  N<rii« 
cacab,  we  must  either  suppose  that  these  great 
mounds  are  the  remains  of  the  abcuiginal  town,  or 
we  must  believe  that  another  town  of  the  same  name 
existed  in  this  inmiediate  neighbourhood,  of  which 
no  trace  whatever  now  remains* 

The  reader  may  remember  that  we  left  the  port 
before  daylight.  As  I  stood  on  the  top  of  the  mound, 
all  that  I  needed  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  my  satis* 
faction  was  the  certainty  of  a^breakfast  The  pa* 
dre  seemed  to  divine  my  thoughts ;  he  relieved  me 
from  all  uneasiness,  and  enabled  me  to  contemplate 
with  a  tranquil  mind  the  suUimity  of  these  remains 
of  a  fallen  people.  When  Doctor  Cabot  arrived  he 
foond  a  table  that  surprised  him. 

Silan  was  known  to  us  as  the  scene  of  a  modem 
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I  and  minor  event.    Our  ambigaous  friend  on  the  isl- 

I  and  of  Mngeres  bad  told  us  that  at  this  phce  Lafitte 

I  died  and  was  buried,  and  I  inquired  for  his  grave* 

I  The  padre  was  not  in  the  viHage  at  the  time,  and 

I  did  not  know  whether  he  was  buried  in  the  campo 

^  santo  or  ^e  church,  but  supposed  that,  as  Lafitte 

I  ^      was  a  distinguished  man,  it  was  in  the  latter.     We 

1  went  thither^  and  examined  the  graves  in  the  floor, 

I  and  the  padre  drew  out  firom  amid  some  rubbish  a 

cross,  with  a  name  on  it,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Lafitte,  but  it  was  not.  The  sexton  who  of- 
ficiated at  the  burial  was  dead ;  the  padre  sent  for 
several  of  the  inhabitants,  but  a  cloud  hung  over  the 
memory  of  the  pirate :  all  knew  of  his  death  and 
burial»  but  none  knew  or  cared  to  tell  where  he  was 
laid.  We  had  heard,  also,  that  his  widow  was  liv- 
ing  in  the  place,  but  this  was  not  true.  There  was, 
however,  a  negfess  who  had  been  a  servant  to  the 
hitter^  and  who,  we  were  told»  spoke  English ;  the 
cura  sent  for  her,  but  she  was  so  intoxicated  that  she 
couU  not  make  her  appeuance. 

The  last  of  the  padre's  good  offices  was  procuring 
a  horse  for  Doctor  Cabot»  which  the  alcalde  had 
not  be^i  able  to  do.  It  was  the  last  time  we  were 
thrown  upon  the  hospitality  of  a  padre,  and  in  ta- 
king leave  of  him,  I  do  repent  me  that  in  my  eon- 
fidential  intercourse  with  the  reader  I  have  at  times 
let  fall  what  I  might  better  have  kept  to  myself. 

At  ten  o'clock  we  set  out,  and  at  half  past  twelve 
reached  Temax,  two  and  a  half  leagues  distant     It 
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had  a  fine  plaza,  widi  a  great  church  and  convent. 
an(l  a  stone  casa  real^  with  a  broad  corridor  in  front, 
under  which  the  goarda  w^e  swinging  in  hammocks. 

We  were  hot  six  leagues  from  Izamal,  at  which 
place,  we  learned,  a  fiesta  was  then  going  on,  and 
there  was  to  be  a  ball  in  the  evening ;  but  we  coald 
neither  push  our  horses  through,  nor  procure  a  ca- 
lesa,  though  the  road  was  good  for  wheel  carriages. 

Early  in  the  evening  we  took  to  our  hammocks, 
but  had  hardly  lain  down,  when  one  of  the  guarda 
came  to  inform  us  that  a  caricoche  had  just  arrived 
firom  Izamal,  and  wanted  a  return  fireight  We  had 
it  brought  down  to  the  casa  real,  and  at  two  o^clock, 
by  a  bright  moonlight,  we  started,  leaving  Dimas  to 
follow  with  the  horses.  The  caricoche  was  drawn 
by  three  mules,  and  had  in  it  a  bed,  on  which  we 
reclined  at  full  length. 

At  nine  o'clock  we  entered  the  8uburi)s  of  Iza- 
mal, but  fifteen  leagues  from  Merida.  The  streets 
had  lamps,  and  were  designated  by  visible  objects, 
as  at  Merida.  Peeping  through  the  curtain,  we  rode 
into  the  plaza,  which  was  alive  with  people,  dressed 
in  clean  clothes  for  the  fiesta.  There  was  an  un- 
usual proportion  of  gentlemen  with  black  hats  and 
canes,  and  some  with  military  coats,  bright  and  flash- 
ing to  such  a  degree  that  we  congratulated  ourselves 
upon  not  having  made  our  entry  on  horseback.  We 
had  on  our  shooting-clothes,  with  the  mud  stains 
firom  Funta  Arenas,  and  by  computation  our  beards 
were  of  twenty-eight  days'  gipwth.     In  the  centre 
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of  the  plaza  our  driver  stopped  for  instructioiis.  We 
directed  him  to  the  casa  real,  and  as  we  were  mov* 
ing  on,  oar  English  saddles,  strapped  on  behind, 
caught  the  eye  of  Albino,  who  conducted  us  to  the 
house  in  which  Mr.  Catherwood  was  already  domi- 
ciled. This  house  was  a  short  distance  from  the 
plaza,  built  of  %tone,  and  about  sixty  feet  front,  di- 
vided into  two  large  salas,  with  rooms  adjoining,  a 
broad  corridor  behind,  and  a  large  yard  for  horses, 
for  all  which  the  rent  was  three  reales  per  day,  be- 
ing, as  we  were  advised,  but  two  more  than  anybody 
else  would  have  been  obliged  to  pay.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments we  had  done  all  that  our  scanty  wardrobe 
would  allow,  and  were  again  in  the  street. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  the  fiesta  of  Santa  Cruz. 
By  the  grace  of  a  beneficent  government,  the  vil- 
lage of  Izamal  had  been  erected  into  a  city,  and  the 
jubilee  on  account  of  this  accession  of  political  dig- 
nity was  added  to  the  festival  of  the  holy  cross. . 
The  bull-fights  were  over,  but  the  bull-ring,  fanci- 
fully ornamented,  still  remained  in  the  centre  of  the 
plaza,  and  two  bulls  stood  under  one  of  the  corri- 
dors, pierced  with  wounds  and  streaming  with  blood, 
as  memorials  of  the  fight  Amid  a  crowd  of  Indians 
were  parties  of  vecinos,  or  white  people,  gay  and  , 
well  dressed  in  the  style  and  costume  of  the  capital, 
and  under  the  corridor  of  a  comer  house,  with  an 
arbour  projecting  into  the  plaza,  music  was  sound- 
ing to  summon  the  people  to  a  ball.  From  desola- 
tion and  solitude  we  I)ad  come  into  the  midst  of 
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gayetiea;  fesdritias,  and  rejoicmgs.  But  amUl 
gttjF  scene  the  eye  tuned  mvirfiuitaiflj  to  immeaee 
noands  rising  grandly  abore  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
from  which  the  whob  city  had  been  bnilt,  whhovt 
seeming  to  diminish  their  colossal  proportions,  pte- 
claiming  the  power  of  those  who  reared  them,  aad 
destined,  apparendy,  to  stand,  when  the  feebler  stme- 
tnres  of  their  more  civilised  conquerors  shall  have 
crambled  into  dnsL 

One  of  these  great  monnds,  baring  at  that  time 
benches  upon  it,  commanding  a  view  of  the  boll- 
fight  in  the  plaza,  blocked  np  the  yard  of  the  hamm 
we  occupied,  and  extended  into  the  adjoining  yaid 
of  the  Senora  Mendez,  who  was  the  owner  of 
both.  It  Is,  perhaps,  two  haadred  feet  long  and  thir- 
ty high.  The  part  in  onr  yard  was  entirely  mined, 
but  in  that  of  the  sefiora  it  appeared  that  its  rwtt 
sides  had  been  covered  from  one  end  to  the  other 
with  colossal  ornaments  in  stacco,  roost  of  which 
had  fallen,  but  among  the  fragments  is  the^^antic 
head  represented  in  the  plate  opposite.  It  b  sevea 
feet  eight  inches  in  height  and  seven  feet  in  widtk. 
The  ground-worii  is  of  projecting  stones,  which  an 
covered  with  stucco.  A  stone  one  foot  six  inchea 
long  protrudes  from  the  chin,  intended,  periiap^  for 
burning  copal  on,  as  a  sort  of  altar.  It  was  the  first 
time  we  had  seen  an  ornament  of  this  kind  upcm 
the  exterior  of  any  of  these  structures*  In  stemnesa 
and  harshness  of  expression  it  reminded  us  ol  the 
idols  at  Copan,  and  its  colossal  proportions,  with  the 
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corresponcfiiig  ^bmenssons  of  die  mound,  gave  aB 
unusual  impression  of  grandeur^ 

Two  or  three  streets  distant  from  the  plaza,  but 
nsible  in  adl  its  huge  proportions,  was  the  most  sto* 
pendous  mound  we  had  seen  in  the  coimtry,  being, 
perhaps,  six  or  seren  himdred  feet  long  and  sixtj 
feet  high,  which,  we  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt; 
had  interior  chambers. 

Turning  from  these  memorials  of  former  power 
to  the  degraded  race  that  now  lingers  round  them, 
the  stranger  migltf  run  wild  with  speculation  and 
conjecture,  but  on  the  north  side  of  the  plaza  is  a 
monument  that  recalls  his  roring  thoughts,  and  lu>ld{) 
up  to  his  gaze  a  leaf  in  history.     It  v  the  great 
church  and  convent  of  Franciscan  monks,  standing 
OB  an  eleration,  and  giving  a  character  to  the  plaza 
that  no  other  in  Yucatan  possesses.     Two  flights 
of  stone  steps  lead  up  to  it,  and  the  area  upon  which 
they  open  is  probably  two  hundred  feet  square ;  on 
three  sides  is  a  colonnade,  forming  a  noble  promen** 
ade,  overlooking  the  city  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try to  a  great  dbtance.    This  great  elevation  was  ev- 
idently artificial,  and  not  the  work  of  the  Spaniards. 
At  the  earliest  period  of  the  conquest  we  have 
accounts   of  the   large   aboriginal   town   of  Iga^ 
mal,  and,  fortunately,  in  the  pious  care  c^  the  early 
monks  to  record  the  erection  of  their  church  and 
convent,  the  only  memoriab  which,  to  the  exclusive 
and  absorbing  spirit  of  the  times,  seemed  worth  pre- 
serving, we  have  authentic  records  which  incident- 
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ally  dispel  all  ancertainty  respecting  the  origin  oi 
these  ancient  moands. 

According  to  the  account  of  the  padre  Lizana, 
ki  the  year  1553,  at  the  second  chapter  held  in  the 
province,  the  padre  Fr.  Diego  de  Landa  was  elected 
gnardian  of  the  convent  of  Izamal,  and  charged  to 
erect  the  building,  the  monks  having  lived  until  that 
time  in  houses  of  straw.  He  selected  as  the  place 
for  the  foundation  one  of  the  cerros,  or  mounds,  which 
then  existed, ''  made  by  hand/'  and  called  by  the  na- 
tives Fhapphol-chac,  which,  says  the  padre  Liza-  * 
na,  '<  signifies  the  habitation  or  residence  of  the  priests 
of  the  gods ;  this  place  was  selected  in  order  that 
the  devil  might  be  driven  away  by  the  divine  pres- 
ence of  Christ  sacrificed,  and  that  the  place  in  which 
the  priests  of  the  idol  lived,  and  which  had  been  the 
place  of  abomination  and  idolatry,  might  become  that 
of  sanctification,  where  the  ministers  of  the  true  God 
should  offer  sacrifices  and  adoration  due  to  his  Di- 
vine Majesty." 

This  is  clear  and  unmistakeable  testimony  as  to 
the  original  use  and  occupation  of  the  mound  on 
which  the  church  and  convent  of  Izamal  now  stand; 
and  the  same  account  goes  on  farther,  and  says: 
*'  At  another  mound,  on  which  was  the  idol  called 
Kinick  Kakmo,  he  founded  a  village  or  settlement, 
calling  it  San  Ildefonzo,  and  to  the  other  cerro, 
called  Humpictok,  where  falls  the  village  of  Izamal, 
he  gave  for  patron  San  Antonio  de  Padua,  demol- 
ifdiing  the  temple  which  was  there  ;  and  where  was 
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the  idol  called  Haboc  he  founded  a  village  called 
SaQta  Maria,  by  which  means  he  sought  to  sweep 
away  the  memory  of  so  great  idolatry.^ 
^'  It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  these  ac- 

courts.  Testimony,  never  intended  for  that  pur- 
posCt  proves,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that 
these  great  mounds  had  upon  them  temples  and 
idols,  and  the  habitations  of  priests,  in  the  actual 
use  of  the  Indians  who  were  found  occupying  the 
**'  country  at  the  time  of  the  conquest ;  and,  in  my 

'^"l  *  opinion,  if  it  stood  alone,  unstfpported  by  any  other, 

^'  it  is  sufficient  to  dispel  every  cloud  of  mystery  that 

^f  hangs  over  the  ruins  of  Yucatan. 

^  At  the    present    day  Izamal    is    distinguished 

^}  throughout  Yucatan  for  its  fair,  but  it  has  a  stronger 

ii*  hold  upon  the  feelings  of  the  Indians  in  the  sancti- 

i^"  ty  of  its  Virgin.     From  the  history  of  the  proceed- 

t^  ings  of  the  monks,  it  appears  that  the  Indians  con* 

t^  tinned  to  worship  £1  Demonic,  and  the  venerable 

ill  padre  Landa,  after  severe  wrestling  with  the  great 

enemy,  proposed  to  procure  an  image  of  the  holy 
^  Virgin,  offering  to  go  for  it  himself  to  Guatimala,  in 

i^  which  city  there  was  a  skilfol  sculptor.    At  the 

H  Same  time,  another  was  wanted  for  the  conveirt  at 

i  Merida.     The  two  imager  were  brought  in  a  box, 

i  and  though  there  was  much  rain  on  the  way,  it  nev- 

(  er  fell  on  the  box,  or  on  the  Indians  who  carried  it, 

I  or  within  some  steps  of  them.     At  Merida  the 

1  /    monks  selected  for  their  convent  the  one  which  had 

the  most  beautiful  countenance  and  seemed  moiBt 
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devout ;  the  other,  though  bioogfat  by  the  Indians 
^  laamal,  «nd  intended  for  that  place,  the  Span- 
iards  of  Valladolid  claimed,  and  said  that  it  oa^ 
U9i  to  remain  in  a  Tillage  of  Indians.  The  Indiana 
of  Izamal  resisted,  the  Spaniards  attempted  to 
carry  their  parpose  into  execution,  and  when  in 
the  snborbs  of  the  Tillage,  the  image  became^  so 
heaTy  that  the  bearers  coold  not  carry  it.  DiTine  ^ 
Majesty  interposed  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  of  Iza<^ 
nial,  and  there  wss  not  sufficient  homan  force  to  re^ 
moTO  the  statne.  The  deTOtion  of  the  faithful  in 
oneased  at  the  sight  of  these  mafrels,  and  in  all  parts, 
by  land  and  sea,  by  means  of  inTOcatimi  to  this  Vir- 
gin, innumerabie  miracles  have  be^  wmught,  of 
which,  says  Cogolludo,  a  volume  might  have  beea 
writlen,  if  proper  care  had  been  taken. 

But,  alas !  though  this  Viigin  could  save  others, 
herself  she  could  not  save.  On  die  left  of  the  door 
of  the  church  is  a  square  ^tone  set  in  the  wall, 
with  an  inscription,  vtHhach  teBs  the  monmful  tale, 
that  m  the  great  burning  of  the  ^^hurch  ike  Santa 
Virgen  was  entirely  consumed ;  but  the  hearts  of 
the  faithful  are  cheered  by  the  assurance  that  one  as 
good  as  she  has  been  put  in  h^  pbce. 

After  our  visit  to  the  church  we  returned  to  the 
oorridor  overlooking  the  plaza.  A  young  girl  whon 
I  had  noticed  all  day  sitting  in  one  of  the  corridors 
was  sdH  there,  looking  down  upon  the  gay  scene  in 
the  plaea,  but  apparently  abstracted,  pensive,  per- 
haps looking  in  vain  for  one  who  did  not  appear. 
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In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  ball,  which  was 
held  in,  or  rather  oat  of,  a  house  on  the  corner  of 
the  plaza.  The  sala  was  opened  as  a  refreshment 
room.  In  the  corridor  was  a  row  of  seats  for  those 
who  did  not  take  part  in  the  dance,  and  in  front 
was  an  arbour  projecting  into  the  plaza,  with  a  ce- 
mented floor  {or  the  dancers.  The  ball  had  begun 
at  eight  o'clock  the  evening  before,  and,  with  an  in- 
termission of  a  few  hoars  toward  daylight,  had  been 
continued  ever  since;  but  it  was  manifest  that  there 
were  limits  to  the  capabilities  of  human  nature  even 
in  dancing.  The  room  was  already  less  crowded 
than  it  had  been  daring  the  day.  Two  officers  of 
the  army  (militia),  who  had  been  toiling  all  day 
with  a  determination  that  promised  well  for  Yuca- 
tan under  the  threatened  invasion  of  Mexico,  had 
danced  off  their  military  coats,  but  still  kept  the  floor 
in  light  jackets.  One  placed  a  chair  for  his  droop- 
ing partner  during  the  intervals  of  the  dance.  An- 
other foUowecl  his  example,  and  by  degrees  every 
lady  had  her  seat  of  relief.  At  the  last  call  only 
four  couples  appeared  on  the  floor.  Ladies,  fiddlers, 
and  lights  were  all  wearing  out  together,  and  we 
went  away.  Before  we  were  in  our  hammocks  a 
loud  Inust  of  mnsic,  as  it  were  a  last  effort  of  expi- 
ring natare,  broke  up  the  ball 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Ikipartiire  for  Merida.--Tlie  Road. — Cacalchen.— Hacieoda  of 
Ak6.-— The  Ruins. — Great  Mound  called  the  Palace. — Immense 
Staircase. — Grand  Approach. — Columns.— No  Remains  of  a 
Building  on  the  Mound. — Other  Mounds. — Interior  Chamber. — 
A  Senote. — ^Rude  and  Massive  Character  of  these  Ruins. — End 
of  Journey  among  ruined  Cities.— Number  of  Cities  discovered. 
— Of  the  Builders  of  the  American  Cities. — Opinion. — Built  by 
the  Ancestors  of  the  present  Race  of  Indians. — Reply  to  Arga* 
ments  urged  against  this  Belief.— Absence  of  Tradition. — Un- 
paralleled Circumstances  which  attended  the  Conquest.  —  Ub« 
scrupulous  Policy  of  the  Spaniards. — Want  of  Tradition  not 
confined  to  Events  before  the  Conquest — Nor  peculiar  to  Amer- 
ican Ruins.  —  Degeneracy  of  the  Indians. —  Insufficiency  of 
these  Arguments.— Farewell  to  Ruins. 

The  next  morning  we  started  for  Merida,  with  the 
intention  of  diverging  for  the  Isust  time  to  visit  the 
rains  of  Ake.  The  road  was  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country,  made  for  carriages,  but  rough,  stony,  and 
uninteresting.  At  Cacalchen,  five  leagues  distant, 
we  stopped  to  dine  and  procure  a  guide  to  Ake. 

In  the  afternoon  we  proceeded,  taking  with  as 
only  our  hammocks,  and  leaving  Diinas  to  go  on  di- 
rect with  the  laggage  to  Merida.  Turning  off  imme- 
diately from  the  main  road,  we  entered  the  woods, 
and  following  a  narrow  path,  a  little  before  dark  we 
reached  the  hacienda  of  Ak6,  and  for  the  last  time 
.  were  among  the  towering  and  colossal  memorials 
\  of  an  aboriginal  city.     The  hacienda  was  the  prop* 
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erty  oT  the  Cond^  Peon,  and,  contrary  to  our  expec- 
tations, it  was  small,  neglected,  in  a  ruinous  condi- 
tion, and  entirely  destitute  of  all  kinds  of  supplies. 
We  could  not  procure  even  eggs,  literally  nothing 
but  tortillas.  The  major  domo  was  away,  the  prin- 
cipal building  locked  up,  and  the  only  shelter  we 
could  obtain  was  a  miserable  little  hut,  full  of  fleas, 
which  no  sweeping  could  clear  out.  We  had  con* 
sidered  all  our  rough  work  over,  but  again,  and  with- 
in a  day's  journey  of  Merida,  we  were  in  bad  straits 
By  great  ingenuity,  and  .giving  them  the  shortest  pos- 
sible tie.  Albino  contrived  to  swing  our  haikimocks, 
and  having  no  other  resource,  early  in  the  evening 
we  fell  into  them.  At  abcmt  ten  o'clock  we  heard 
the  tramp  of  a  horse,  and  the  major  domo  arrived 
Surprised  to  find  such  unexpected  visiters,  but  glad 
to  see  them,  he  unlocked  the  hacienda,  and  walking 
out  in  oor  winding  sheets,  we  took  possession ;  our 
hammocks  followed,  and  were  hung  up  anew.  In 
the  morning  he  provided  us  with  breakfast,  after 
which,  accompanied  by  him  and  all  the  Indians  of 
the  hacienda,  being  only* six,  we  went  round  to  scie 
the  rains. 

The  plate  opposite  represents  a  great  mound  tow 
ering  in  full  sight  fi-om  die  daor  of  the  hacienda,  and 
called  El  Palacio,  or  the  Palace.  The  ascent  is  on 
the  south  side,  by  an  immense  staircase,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  feet  wide,  forming  an  approach 
of  rude  grandeur,  perhaps  equal  to  any  that  ever  ex- 
isted in  the  country.     Each  step  is  four  feet  five 
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inches  long,  and  one  foot  five  inches  in  height '  The 
platform  on  the  top  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  in  length,  and  fifty  in  breadth.  On  this  great 
platform  stand  thirty-six  shafts,  or  colamns,  in  three 
parallel  rows  of  twelve,  aboat  ten  feet  apart  from 
north  to  soath,  and  fifteen  from  east  to  west.  They 
are  from  foq^rteen  to  sixteen  feet  in  height,  four  feet 
on  each  side,  and  are  composed  of  separate  stones, 
from  one  to  two  feet  in  thickness.  But  few  have 
fallen,  though  some  have  lost  their  upper  layer  of 
stones.  There  are  no  remains  of  any  structure  or 
of  a  roof.  If  there  ever  was  one,  it  must  have  been 
of  wood,  which  would  seem  most  incongruous  and 
inappropriate  for  such  a  solid  structure  of  stones. 
The  whole  mound  was  so  overgrown  that  we  could 
not  ascertain  the  juxtaposition  of  the  pillars  till  the 
growth  was  cleared  away,  when  we  made  out  the 
whole,  but  with  little  or  no  enlargement  of  our 
knowledge  as  to  its  uses  and  purposes.  It  was  a 
new  and  extraordinary  feature,  entirely  difierent  from 
any  we  had  seen,  and  at  the  very  end  of  our  jour- 
ney, when  we  supposed  odrselves  familiar  with  the 
character  of  American  ruins,  threw  over  them  a  new 
air  of  mystery. 

In  the  same  vicinity<are  other  mounds  of  colossal 
dimensions,  one  of  which  is  also  called  the  Palace, 
but  of  a  different  construction  and  without  pillars. 
On  another,  at  the  head  of  the  ruined  staircase,  is  an 
opening  under  the  top  of  a  doorway,  nearly  filled  up, 
crawling  through  which,  by  means  of  the  crotch  of 
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a  tree  I  descended  into  a  dark  chamber  fifteen  feet 
long  and  ten  wide,  of  rude  construction,  and  of  which 
some  of  the  stones  in  the  wall  measured  seven  feet 
in  length.  This  is  called  Akabna,  casa  obscura,  or 
dark  house.  Near  this  is  a  senote,  with  the  remains 
of  steps  leading  down  to  water,  which  once  supplied 
the  ancient  city.  The  ruins  cover  a  great  extent, 
but  all  were  overgrown,  and  in  a  condition  too  ruin- 
ous to  be  presented  in  ia  drawing.  They  were  ru- 
der and  more  massive  than  all  the  others  we  had 
seen,  bore  the  stamp  of  an  older  era,  and  more  than 
any  others,  in  fact,  for  the  first  time  in  the  country, 
suggested  the  idea  of  Cyclopean  remains ;  but  even 
here  we  have  a  gleam  of  historic  light,  faint,  it  is 
true,  but,  in  my  mind,  sufficient  to  dispel  all  unsettled 
and  wavering  notions. 

In  the  account  of  the  march  of  Don  Francisco 
Montejo  from  the  coast,  presented  in  the  early  part 
of  these  pages,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Spaniards 
reached  a  town  called  Ake,  at  which  they  found 
themselves  confronted  by  a  great  multitude  of  armed 
Indians.  A  desperate  battle  ensued,  which  lasted 
two  days,  and  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  victo- 
rious, but  gained  no  easy  triumph. 

There  is  no  other  mention  of  Ak^,  and  in  this 
there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  buildings,  but 
from  its  geographical  position,  and  the  direction  of 
the  line  of  march  of  the  Spanish  army  from  the  coast, 
I  have  little  doubt  that  their  Ake  was  the  place  now 
known  by  the  same  name,  and  occupied  by  the  ruins 
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las!  presented.  It  is,  indeed,  strange  that  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  buildings,  bat  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  circumstances  of  danger  and  death  which  sur- 
rounded the  Spaniards,  and  which  were  doubtless  al* 
ways  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  who 
formed  diat  disastrous  expedition.  At  all  events,  it 
is  not  more  strange  than  the  want  of  any  descriptiou 
of  the  great  buildings  of  Chichen,  and  we  have  the 
strongest  possible  proof  that  no  correct  inference  is 
to  be  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  Spaniards,  for 
in  the  comparatively  minute  account  of  the  conquest 
of  Mexico,  we  find  that  the  Spanish  army  marched 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  great  pyramids  ol 
Otumba,  and  yet  not  the  ^htest  mention  whatever 
is  made  of  their  existence. 

I  have  now  finished  my  journey  among  ruined 
cities.  I  know  that  it  is  impossible  by  any  narra- 
tive to  convey  tp  the  reader  a  true  idea  of  the  pow- 
erful and  exciting  interest  of  wandering  among  them, 
and  I  have  avoided  as  much  as  possible  all  detailed 
descriptions,  but  I  trust  that  these  pages  will  serve  to 
give  some  general  idea  of  the  appearance  which  this 
country  once  presented.  In  our  long,  irregular,  and 
devious  route  we  have  discovered  the  crumbling  re- 
mains of  forty-four  ancient  cities,  most  of  them  but 
a  short  distance  apart,  though,  from  the  great  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  country,  and  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  old  roads,  having  no  direct  communica- 
tion with  each  other ;  with  but  few  exceptions,  all 
were  lost,  buried,  and  unknown^  never  before  visited 
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by  a  stranger,  and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  never  look- 
ed upon  by  the  eyes  of  a  white  man.  Involuntarily 
we  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  frightful  scenes  of  which 
this  nqw  desolate  region  must  have  been  the  thea- 
tre ;  the  scenes  of  blood,  agony,  and  wo  which  pre- 
ceded the  desolation  or  abandonment  of  these  cities 
But,  leaving  the  boundless  space  in  which  imagina- 
tion might  rpve,  I  confine  myself  to  the  considera- 
tion of  facts.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  in 
the  whole  history  of  discoveries  there  is  nothing  to 
be  compared  with  those  here  presented.  They  give 
an  entirely  new  aspect  to  the  great  Continent  on 
which  we  live,  and  bring  up  with  more  force  than 
ever  the  great  question  which  I  once,  with  some  hes-, 
itation,  undertook  to  consider :  Who  were  the  build- 
ers of  these  American  cities  ? 

My  opinion  on  this  question  has  been  fully  and 
freely  expressed,  "  that  they  are  not  the  works  of 
people  who  have  passed  away,  and  whose  history 
is  lost,  but  of  the  same  races  who  inhabited  the  coun- 
try at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquesi,  or  of  some 
not  very  distant  progenitors."  Some  were  probably 
in  ruins,  but  in  general  I  believe  that  they  were  oc- 
(uipied  by  the  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  in- 
vasion. The  grounds  of  this  belief  are  interspersed 
throughout  these  pages ;  they  are  inten^'oven  with  so 
many  facts  and  circumstances  that  I  do  not  recapit- 
ulate them;  and  in  conclusion  I  shall  only  refer  brief- 
ly to  those  arguments  which  I  consider  the  strongest 
that  are  urged  against  this  belief. 
II  38 
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The  first  is  the  entire  absence  of  all  traditions.  But 
J  would  ask,  may  not  this  be  accounted  for  by  the  un- 
paralleled circumstances  which  attended  the  conquest 
and  subjugation  of  Spanish  America  t  Every  cap- 
tain or  discoverer,  on  first  planting  the  royal  stand- 
ard on  the  shores  of  a  new  country,  made  proclama- 
tion according  to  a  form  drawn  up  by  the  most  em- 
inent divines  and  lawyers  in  Spain, -the  most  extra- 
ordinary that  ever  appeared  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind ;  entreating  and  requiring  the  inhabitants  to  ac- 
knowledge and  obey  the  church  as  the  superior  and 
guide  of  the  universe,  the  holy  father  called  the  pope, 
and  his  majesty  as  king  and  sovereign  lord  of  these 
islands,  and  of  the  terra  firma;  and  concluding, 
"  But  if  you  will  not  comply,  or  maliciously  delay 
to  obey  my  injunction,  then,  with  the  help  of  God, 
I  will  enter  your  country  by  force ;  I  will  cany  on 
war  against  you  with  the  utmost  violence ;  I  will 
subject  you  to  the  yoke  of  obedience,  to  the  church 
and  king;  I  will  take  your  wives  and  children,  and 
make  them  slaves,  and  sell  or  dispose  of  them  accord- 
ing to  his  majesty's  pleasure.  I  will  seize  your  goods, 
and  do  you  all  the  mischief  in  my  power,  as  rebel- 
lious subjects,  who  will  not  acknowledge  or  submit 
to  their  lawful  sovereign ;  and  I  protest  that  all  the  - 
bloodshed  and  calamities  which  shall  follow  are  to 
be  imputed  to  you,  and  not  to  his  majesty,  or  to  me, 
or  the  gentlemen  who  serve  under  me." 

The  conquest  and  subjugation  of  the  country  were 
carried  out  in  the  unscrupulous  spirit  of  this  procla- 
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I  mation.     The  pages  of  the  historians  are  dyed  with 

I  blood ;  and  sailing  on  the  crimson  stream,  with  a 

I  master  pilot  at  the  helm,  appears  the  leading,  stem, 

I  and  steady  policy  of  the  Spaniards,  surer  and  more 

fatal  than  the  sword,  to  subvert  all  the  institutions 
of  the  natives,  and  to  break  up  and  utterly  destroy 
all  the  rites,  customs,  and  associations  that  might 
keep  iilive  the  memory  of  their  fathers  and  their  an- 
cient condition.  One  sad  instance  shows  the  effects 
of  this  policy.  Before  the  destruction  of  Mayapan, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Maya,  all  the  nobles 
of  the  country  had  houses  in  that  city,  and  were  ex- 
empted from  tribute ;  according  to  the  account  from 
which  Cogolludo  derives  his  authority,  in  the  year 
1582,  forty  years  after  the  conquest,  all  who  held 
themselves  for  lords  and  nobles  still  claimed  their 
solares  (sites  for  mansions)  as  tokens  of  their  rank ; 
but  now,  he  says,  "  from  the  change  of  government 
and  the  little  estiuiation  in  which  they  are  held,  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  care  to  preserve  nobility 
for  their  posterity,  for  at  this  day  the  descendants  of 
Tutul  Xiu,  who  was  the  king  and  natural  lord  by 
right  of  the  land  of  Maya,  if  they  do  not  work  with 
their  own  hands  in  manual  offices,  have  nothing  to\ 
eat,*'  And  if  at  that  early  date  nobles  no  longer  ^  V 
cared  for  their  titles,  and  the  descendants  of  the 
royal  house  had  nothing  to  eat  but  what  they  earn- 
ed with  their  own  hands,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
present  inhabitants,  nine  generations  removed,  with- 
out any  written  language,  borne  down  by  three  cen- 
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turies  of  servitude,  and  toiling  daily  for  a  scanty  sab* 
5dstence,are  aUke  ignorant  and  indifferent  concerning 
the  history  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  greatcities  ly* 
ing  in  niins  under  their  eyes.  And  strange  or  not, 
no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  it,  for  this  ignorance 
is  not  confined  to  rained  cities  or  to  events  before 
the  conquest  It  is  my  belief,  that  among  the  whole 
inass  of  what  are  called  Christianized  Indians,  there 
is  not  at  this  day  one  solitary  tradition  which  can 
shed  a  ray  of  light  upon  any  event  in  their  history  that 
occurred  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  pres- 
ent time ;  in  &cc,  I  believe  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  procure  any  information  of  any  kind 
whatevei^  beyond  the  memory  of  the  oldest  living  In- 
dian. / 

Besides,  the  want  of  traditionary  knowledge  is  not 
peculiar  to  these  American  ruins.  Two  thousand^ 
years  ago  the  Pyramids  towered  on  the  borders  of 
the  African  Desert  without  any  certain  tradition  of 
the  time  when  they  were  founded ;  and  so  long  back 
as  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  Pliny  cites 
various  older  authors  who  disagreed  concerning  the 
persons  who  built  them,  and  even  concerning  the 
use  and  object  for  which  they  were  erected.  No 
traditions  hang  round  the  ruins  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
the  temples  of  Psestum,  lost  until  within  the  last  half 
century,  have  no  traditions  to  identify  their  build- 
ers ;  the  "  holy  city"  has  only  weak  inventions  of 
modem  monks.  But  for  written  records,  Egyptian, 
Grecian,  and  Roman  remains  would  be  as  myste- 
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rioas  as  the  rains  of  America;  aadto  come  down  to 
later  times  and  countries  comparatively  familiar,  tra^ 
dition  sheds  no  light  upon  the  roand  towers  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  ruins  of  Stonehenge  stand  on  Salisba* 
ry  plain  withouVa  tradition  to  carry  us  back  to  the 
age  or  nation  of  their  builders. 

The  second  argument  I  shall  notice  is,  that  a  peo- 
ple possessing  the  power,  art,  and  skill  to  erect  such 
cities,  never  could  have  fallen  so  low  as  the  misera- 
ble Indians  who  now  linger  about  their  ruins.  To 
this,  too,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  answer  that  their 
present  condition  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  same  ruthless  policy  which  laid  the 
axe  at  the  root  of  all  ancient  recollections,  and  cut 
off  forever  all  traditionary  knowledge.  But  waiving 
this  ground,  the  pages  of  written  history  are  burden- 
ed with  changas  in  national  character  quite  equal  to 
that  here  exhibited.  And  again,  leaving  entirely  out 
of  the  question  all  the  analogous  examples  which 
might  be  drawn  from  those  pages,  we  have  close  at 
hand,  and  under  our  very  eyes,  an  illustration  in 
point.  The  Indians  who  inhabit  that  country  now 
are  not  more  changed  than  their  Spanish  masters. 
Whether  debased,  and  but  little  above  the  grade  of 
brutes,  as  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Spaniards  to  rep- 
resent them,  or  not,  we  know  that  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  they  were  at  least  proud,  fierce,  and  war- 
like, and,  poured  out  their  blood  like  water  to  save 
their  inheritance  from  the  grasp  of  strangers.  Crash- 
ed, humbled,  and  bowed  down  as  diey  are  now  by 

Vol.  II.— Lll 
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generations  of  bitter  servitude,  even  yet  they  are  not 
more  changed  than  the  descendants  of  those  terrible 
Spaniards  who  invaded  and  conquered  their  coun- 
try. In  both,  all  traces  of  the  daring  and  warlike 
/character  of  their  ancestors  are  entirely  gone.  The 
change  is  radical,  in  feelings  and  instincts,  inborn 
I  and  transmitted,  in  a  measure,  with  the  blood ;  and  in 
contemplating  this  change  in  the  Indian,  the  loss  of 
mere  mechanical  skill  and  art  seems  comparatively 
nothing ;  in  fact,  .these  perish  of  themselves,  when,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Indians,  the  school  for  their  exer- 
cise is  entirely  broken  up.  Degraded  as  the  Indians 
are  now,  they  are  not  lower  in  the  scale  of  intellect 
than  the ''serfs  of  Russia,  while  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  greatest  architect  in  that  country,  the 
builder  of  the  Cazan  Church  at  St  Fetersburgh, 
was  taken  from  that  abject  class,  and  by  education 
became  what  he  is.  In  my  opinion,  teaching  might 
again  lift  up  the  Indian,  might  impart  to  him  the 
skill  to  sculpture  stone  and  carve  wood ;  and  if  re- 
stored to  freedom,  and  the  unshackled  exercise  of 
his  powers  of  mind,  there  might  again  appear  a  ca- 
pacity to  originate  and  construct,  equal  to  that  ex- 
hibited in  the  ruined  monuments  of  his  ancestors. 

The  last  argument,  and  that  upon  which  most 
stress  has  been  laid,  against  the  hypothesis  that  the 
cities  were  constructed  by  the  ancestors  of  the  pres- 
ent Indians,  is  the  alleged  absence  of  historical  ac- 
counts in  regard  to  the  discovery  or  knowledge  of 
such  cities  by  the  conquerors.     But  it  is  manifest 
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that  even  if  this  allegation  were  true,  the  argument 
would  be  unsound,  for  it  goes  to  deny  that  such  cit- 
ies ever  existed  at  alL  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  fact  of  their  existence ;  and  as  it  is  never  pre- 
tended that  they  were  erected  since  the  conquest, 
they  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  standing  at  that 
time.  Whether  erected  by  the  Indians  or  by  races 
perished  and  unknown,  whether  desolate  or  inhabit- 
ed, beyond  all  question  the  great  buildings  were 
there ;  if  not  entire,  they  must  at  least  have  been 
far  more  so  than  they  are  now ;  if  desolate,  perhaps 
more  calculated  to  excite  wonder  than  if  inhabited ; 
and  in  either  case  the  alleged  silence  of  the  histo- 
rian would  be  equally  inexplicable. 

But  the  allegation  is  untrue.  The  old  historians 
are  not  silent.  On  the  contrary,  ^e  have  the  glow- 
ing accounts  of  Cortez  and  his  companions,  of  sol- 
diers, priests,  and  civilians,  all  concurring  in  repre- 
sentations of  existing  cities,  then  in  the  actual  use 
and  occupation  of  the  Indians,  with  buildings  and 
temples,  in  style  and  character  like  those  presented 
in  these  pages.  Indeed,  these  accounts  are  so  glow- 
ing that  modern  historians,  at  the  head  of  whom 
stands  Robertson,  have  for  that  reason  thrown  dis- 
credit over  them,  and  ascribed  them  to  a  heated  im- 
agination. To  my  mind,  ihey  bear  on  the  face  of 
them  the  stamp  of  truth,  and  it  seems  strange  that 
they  hav^e  been  deemed  worthy  of  so  little,  reliance. 
But  Robertson  wrote  upon  the  authority  of  corre- 
spondents in  New  Spain,  one  of  whom,  long  resi- 
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dent  in  chat  country,  and  professing  to  hafe  Tidted 
ererj  part  of  it»  sa js  that  **  at  this  day  there  does  not 
remain  the  smallest  vestige  of  any  Indian  boih&ig 
public  or  private,  either  in  Mexico  or  any  provmce 
of  New  Spain/'  Robertson's  informants  were  prob- 
aMy  foreign  merchants  resident  in  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, whose  travels  had  been  confined  to  the  beaten 
road,  and  to  places  occupied  by  the  Spaniards ;  and 
at  that  time  the  white  inhabitants  were  in  atter  ^• 
norance  of  the  great  cities,  desolate  and  in  rains, 
that  lay  buried  in  the  forests.  But  at  this  day  better 
information  exists ;  vast  remains  have  been  brought 
to  light,  and  the  discoveries  prove  incontestably  that 
those  histories  which  make  no  mention  of  these  great 
buildings  are  imperfect,  those  which  deny  their  exist- 
ence are  untrue.  The  graves  cry  out  for  the  old  his* 
torians,  and  the  mouldering  skeletons  of  cities  con- 
firm Herrera's  account  of  Yucatan,  that  *"  there  wett 
so  many  and  such  stately  Stone  Buildings  that  it 
was  Amazing ;  and  the  greatest  Wonder  was  that, 
having  no  Use  of  any  Metal,  they  were  able  to  raise 
such  Structures,  which  seem  to  have  been  Temjdes, 
for  their  Houses  were  all  of  Timber,  and  thatched." 
And  again,  he  sajrs,  that  "  for  the  Space  of  twenty 
Years  there  was  such  Plenty  throughout  the  Country, 
and  the  People  multiplied  so  much  that  Men  said 
the  whole  Province  looked  like  one  Town/* 

These  arguments  then — ^the  want  of  tra4ition,  the 
degeneracy  of  the  people,  and  the  alleged  absence  of 
historical  accounts — are  not  sufficient  to  distarb  my 
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belief,  that  the  great  cities  now  lying  in  rains  were 
the  works  of  the  $anie  races  who  inhabited  the  coun- 
try at  the  time  of  the  conquest 

Who  these  people  were,  whence  they  came,  and 
who  were  their  progenitors,  are  questions  that  in- 
volve too  many  considerations  to  be  entered  upon  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  pages;  but  all  the Ught that 
history  sheds  upon  them  b  dim  and  faint,  and  may 
be  summed  up  in  few  words. 

According  to  traditions,  picture  writings,  and  Mex- 
ican manuscripts  written  after  the  conquest,  the  Tol- 
tecs,  or  Toltecans,  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
land  of  Anahuac,  now  known  as  New  Spain  or  Mex- 
ico, and  they  are  the  oldest  nations  on  the  continent 
of  America  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  Ban- 
ished, according  to  their  own  history,  from  their  na- 
tive (country,  which  was  situated  to  the  northwest 
of  Mexico,  in  the  year  596  of  our  era,  they  proceed- 
ed southward  under  the  directions  of  their  chie&, 
and,  after  sojourning  at  various  places  on  the  way 
for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  yeais, 
arrived  at  the  banks  of  a  river  in  the  vale  of  Mexico, 
where  they  built  the  city  of  Tula,  the  capital  of  the 
Tokecan  kingdom,  near  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Mexico. 

Their  monarchy  lasted  nearly  four  centuries,  du- 
ring which  they  multiplied,  extended  their  popula 
tion,  and  buik  numerous  and  large  cities ;  but  dire- 
ful calamities  hung  over  them.     For  several  yeais 
Heaven  denied  them  rain ;  the  earth  fefosed  them 
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food ;  the  air,  infected  with  mortal  contagion,  filled 
the  graves  with  dead ;  a  great  part  of  the  nation  per 
ished  of  famine  or  sickness ;  the  last  king  was  among 
the  number,  and  in  the  year  1052  the  mouarchj  end- 
ed.    The  wretched  remains  of  the  nation  took  ref* 
nge,  some  in  Yucatan  and  others  in  Guatimala, 
while  some  lingered  around  the  graves  of  their  kin- 
dred in  the  great  vale  where  Mexico  was  afterward 
founded.     For  a  century  the  land  of  Anahuac  lay 
waste  and  depopulated.     The  Chechemecas,  follow- 
ing in  the  track  of  their  ruined  cities,  reoccupied  it, 
and  after  them  the  Acolhuans,  the  Tlastaltecs,  and 
the  Aztecs,  which  last  were  the  subjects  of  Monte- 
zuma at  the  time  of  the  invasion  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  history  of  all  these  tribes  or  nations  is  misty, 
confused,  and  indistinct.    The  Toltecans,  represent- 
ed to  have  been  the  most  ancient,  are  said  to  have 
been  also  the  most  polished.     Probably  they  were 
the  originators  of  that  peculiar  style  of  architecture 
found  in  Guatimala  and  Yucatan,  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  all  the  subsequent  inhabitants ;  and  as,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  annals,  they  did  not  set  out  on  their 
emigration  to  those  countries  from  the  vale  of  Mex- 
ico until  the  year  1052  of  our  era,  the  oldest  cities 
erected  by  them  in  those  countries  could  have  been 
in  existence  but  fropi  four  to  five  hundred  years  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest.    This  gives  them 
a  very  modem  date  compared  with  the  Pyramids  and 
temples  of  Egypt,  and  the  other  ruined  monuments 
of  the  Old  World ;  it  gives  them  a  much  less  antiqui- 
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ty  that!  that  claimed  by  the  Maya  manuscript,  and, 
in  fact,  much  less  than  I  should  ascribe  to  them  my- 
sel£  In  identifying  them  as  the  works  of  the  an- 
cestors of  the  present  Indians,  the  cloud  which  hung 
over  their  origin  is  not  removed ;  the  time  when  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  built,  the 
rise,  progress,  and  full  development  of  the  power, 
art,  and  skill  required  for  their  construction,  are 
all  mysteries  which  will  not  easily  be  unravelled. 
They  rise  like  skeletons  from  the  grave,  wrapped  in 
their  burial  shrouds ;  claiming  no  affinity  with  the 
works  of  any  known  people,  but  a  distinct,  independ- 
ent, and  separate  existence.  They  stand  alone,  ab- 
solutely abd  entirely  anomalous,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  subject  which  at  this  day  presents  itself 
to  the  inquiring  mind,  t  leave  them  with  all  their 
mystery  around  them ;  and  in  the  feeble  hope  that 
these  imperfect  pages  may  in  some  way  throw  a 
glimmer  of  light  upon  the  great  and  long  vainly 
mooted  question,  who  were  the  peoplers  of  Ameri- 
ca? I  will  now  bid  farewell  to  ruins. 
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At  two  o'clock  we  moanted  for  Merida,  niae 
leagues  disiaiit.  We  did  not  expect  to  reach  it  till 
uight,  and,  from  the  unfortunate  condition  of  our 
travelling  costume,  did  not  care  to  enter  the  capUal 
by  daylight ;  but.  pushing  on,  and  miscalcuiatingthe 
pace  of  our  horses,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  subodis 
at  that  unlucky  hour  when,  the  excessive  heat  being 
over,  the  inhabitants,  in  full  dress,  were  sitting  in 
the  doorways  or  along  the  side-walks,  talking  over 
the  news  of  the  day,  and  particularly  alive  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  a  spectacle  as  our  party  presented. 
We  rode  the  whole  length  of  the  principal  street, 
running  the  gauntlet  between  long  rows  of  eyes, 
and  conscious  that  we  were  not  looked  upon  as 
making  a  very  triumphal  entry.  Approaching  tiie 
plaza,  an  old  acquaintance  greeted  us,  aud  accom 
panied  us  to  the  Casa  de  las  Diligencias,  a  new  es- 
tablishment, opened  since  our  departure,  opposite 
the  convent,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the 
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feity,  and  equal  to  a  good  hotel  in  Italy.  Very  soon 
we  had  the  best  apartments,  and  were  sitting  down 
to  thi  du  Chdna^  in  English,  tea,  and  pan  Franfes, 
or  bread  withoat  sweetening.  After  oar  hard  journey 
among  Indian  ranchos  and  unwholespme  haciendas, 
at  times  all  prostrated  by  illness,  we  had  returned  to 
Merida,  successfid  beyond  our  utmost  hopes.  Our 
rough  work  was  all  over,  and  our  satisfaction  caa- 
not  easily  be  described. 

While  lingering  over  the  table,  we  heard  the  loud 
ringing  of  the  porter's  bell,  followed  by  landlord  and 
servants  running  and  tumbling  along  the  corridor, 
a31  crying  out  "  La  DiBgencia,"  and  presendy  we 
heard  the  tramp  of  horses  and  the  rattling  of  the  post- 
coach  from  Campeachy,  into^  the  court-yard  The 
passengers  came  up,  and  among  them  we  greeted 
with  lively  satisfaction  our  old  friend  Mr.  Fisher,  that 
ckta^n  of  the  world,  the  last  traces  of  whom  weha4 
i  seen  on  the  desolate  island  of  Cosumcil  Another 
passenger,  whose  voice  we  had  heard  rising  in  £Qg- 
liat  from  the  court-yard  above  the  jargon  of  Spanish 
and  Indian,  as  £f  entirely  on  private  account,  and 
iodiffsrent  whether  it  was  understood  or  not,  imme- 
diately accosted  me  as  an  acquaintance ;  said  that  I 
had  been  die  cause  of  lus  coming  to  that  place,  and 
if  he  did  not  succeed,  should  come  upon  me  for  dam- 
ages ;  hat  I  soon  fe^med  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear. 
Mr.  Clayton  had  already  created,  perhaps,  a  greater 
wnsation  than  any  stranger  who  ever  visited  that 
country ;  he  had  obtained  a  hold  upon  the  feielings 
Vol.  II.— M  m  h  39 
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of  the  people  that  no  explorers  could  ever  wia,  and 
will  be  remembered  long  after  we  are  forgotten.     He 
had  brought  from  the  United  States  an  entire  circns 
company,  with  spotted  horses,  a  portable  theatre,  con- 
taining seats  for  a  thousand  persons,  riders,  clowns, 
and  monkeys,  all  complete.     No  such  thing  had  ever 
been  seen  before ;  it  threw  far  into  the  $hade  Da« 
gnerreotype   and  curing  biscos.     He   had  turned 
Campeachy  upside  down,  and  leaving  his  company 
there  to  soothe  the  excitement  and  pick  up  the  pesos, 
he  had  come  up  to  make  arrangements  for  op^iing 
in  Merida.     And  this  was  by  no  means  Mr.  Clay* 
ton's  first  Enterprise.     He  had  brought  the  first  gi- 
raffes into  the  United  States  from  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  his  accounts  of  penetrating  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  of  his  adven- 
tures among  the  Caffres,  of  shooting  Uons,  and  his 
high  excitement  when,  on  a  fleet  horse,  he  ran  down 
and  shot  his  first  giraffe,  made  the  exploration  of  * 
ruins  seem  a  rather  tame  business.     He  reached  the 
Cape  with  four  giraffes,  but  two  died  after  their  ar- 
rival, and  with  the  others  he  embarked  for  New- 
York,  where  he  expected  to  deliver  them  over  to  the 
parties  interested ;  but  from  the  great  care  required 
in  their  treatment,  it  became  indispensable  for  him 
to  travel  with  them  while  they  were  exhibited.    In 
one  of  the  Western  states  he  encountered  a  travelling 
circus  company,  which  undertook  to  run  an  opposi 
tion  on  the  same  line  of  travel.     The  giraffes  were 
rather  too  strong  for  the  horses,  and  a  proposition 
was  made  to  him  to  unite  the  two  and  become  di- 
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rector  of  both,  which  he  accepted.  He  afterward 
bought  the  latter  out,  and  so  became  the  manager 
of  a  strolling  circus  company.  With  it  he  travelled 
all  over  the  United  States,  but  in  Canada  his  last 
giraffe  died,  and  left  him  with  a  stock  of  horses  and 
a  company  on  hand.  He  returned  to  New- York, 
chartered  a  brig,  and  after  touching  and  exhibiting 
at  several  West  India  Islands,  sailed  for  Campeachy, 
where  he  was  received  with  such  enthusiasm,  that 
among  the  benefits  conferred  upon  mankind  by  au- 
thors, I  rank  high  that  of  having  been  the  means  of 
introducing  a  circus  company  into  Yucatan,  in  the 
belief  that  it  may  prove  the  first  step  toward  break- 
ing up  the  popular  taste  for  bull-fights. 

The  next  morning  we  advertised  for  sale  our 
horses  and  equipments,  and  sallied  out  to  vbit  our 
friends.  Great  changes  had  taken  plaqe  since  our 
departure.  Abroad  the  political  horizon  was  stormy. 
News  had  been  received  of  increased  difficulties, 
complicated  and  uncertain  negotiations,  and  ap- 
prehensions of  war  between  our  own  country  and 
England ;  also  of  the  failure  of  the  Santa  Fe  expedi* 
tion,  the  capture  and  imprisonment  of  American  cit- 
izens, and  that  Texas  and  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  were  in  arms  to  cany  the  war  into  Mex- 
ico. And  black  clouds  were  lowering,  also,  over  Yu* 
catan.  The  governor  had  losft  his  popularity.  The 
great  question  opened  by  the  revolution  two  years 
before  was  not  yet  decided.  Independence  was 
not  declared  ;  on  the  contrary,  during  our  absence 
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a  commissioner  had  arrived  from  Mexico,  and  had 
negotiated  a  treaty  for  the  retnm  of  Yacatan  to  ike 
Mexican  confederacy,  sali^ect  to  the  approval  ordis* 
approval  of  the  Mexican  govemm^nt.  In  the  neaa 
while,  electors  were  called  to  nominate  deputies  to 
the  Mexican  Congress,  as  if  the  treaty  was  approved, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Legidatare  was  sonmioited 
in  extraordinary  session,  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  state  against  invasion,  in  case  the  trealy 
should  be  rejected.  Both  bodies  were  then  sitting. 
Three  days  after  our  return,  a  vessel  arrived  at  Sis- 
al, having  on  board  a  special  envoy,  bearing  Santa 
Ana's  ultimatum.  He  was  detamed  one  day  at  the 
port,  while  the  government  considered  the  eiq)edi- 
ency  of  permitting  him  to  visit  liie  ea[ntal.  Apart- 
ments were  prepared  fin  him  at  our  hotel,  but  h^ 
was  taken  to  the  house  of  the  secretary  of  wlir,  os- 
tensibly to  save  him  from  insult  and  violence  by  the 
populace,  who  were  represented  as  highly  exeited 
against  Mexico,  but  in  reality  to  prevent  him  from 
1  holding  communication  vrith  the  partisans  in  frivoar 
'  of  reunion.  Great  dissensions  had  grown  up.  The 
revolution  had  been  almost  unanimous,  but  two  years 
of  quasi  independence  had  produced  a  great  change 
of  feeling.  The  rich  complained  of  proffigate  ex- 
/penditures,  merchants  of  the  breaking  up  of  trade  by 
[  the  clolsing  of  the  Mexican  ports,  and  while  manj 
\  asked  what  they  had  gadnedliy  a  separation,  a  strong 
"  iiidependent''  party  Wks  more  clamorous  than  ever 
for  breaking  the  last  link  that  bound  them  to  Mesco 
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I  was  in  the  Senate  GhamHr  when  Uie  ukimatum 
of  Santa  Ana  was  read.  A  smile  of  derision  flitted 
over  the  faces  of  senators,  and  it  was  manifest  that 
the  terms  wonld  not  be  accepted,  yet  no  man  rose 
to  offer  a  declaration  of  independence.  In  the  lob- 
by, however,  an  open  threat  was  made  to  proclaim 
it  viva  voce  in  the  plaza  on  the  coming  Sunday,  and 
at  the  month  of  the  cannon.  The  condition  of  the 
state  was  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  It  was  a  mel$in- 
choly  comment  upon  republican  government,  and 
the  most  melancholy  feature  was  that  this  condition 
did  not  proceed  from  the  ignorant  and  unedncated 
masses.  The  Indians  v^re  all  quiet,  and,  though 
doomed  to  fight  the  battles,  knew  nothing  of  the 
questions  involved.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
the  constant  and  unceasing  convulsions  of  the  south- 
em  republics  more  than  from  any  other  cause  grow 
out  of  the  non-recognition  or  the  violation  of  that 
great  saving  principle  blown  among  us  as  state 
rights.  The  general  government  aims '  constandy 
at  dominion  over  the  states.  Far  removed  by  po- 
sition, ignorant  of  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  re- 
gardless of  their  feelings,  it  sends  from  the  capital 
its  military  commandant,  places  him  above  the  local 
authorities,  cripples  the  strength  of  the  state,  and 
drains  its  coffers  to  support  a  strong,  consolidated 
power.  Such  were  the  circumstances  which  had 
placed  Yucatan  in  arms  against  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  such,  ere  this,  might  have  been  the  condi- 
tion of  our  own  republic,  but  for  the  triumphant  as^ 
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sertion  of  the  great  republican  principle  that  die 
states  are  sovereign,  and  their  rights  sacred. 

While  the  clouds  were  becoming  darker  and  more 
portentous,  we  were  preparing  for  our  departure  from 
the  country.  A  vessel  was  then  at  Sisal  ready  to 
sail.  It  was  one  which  we  had  hoped  never  to 
be  on  board  of  again,  being  the  old  Alexandre,  in 
which  we  made  our  former  unlucky  voyage,  but  we 
had  now  no  alternative,  being  advised  that  if  we  lost 
that  opportunity,  it  was  entirely  uncertain  when  an- 
other would  present  itsel£  At  the  reqaest  of  the 
governor,  we  delayed  our  departure  a  few  days,  that 
he  might  communicate  with  a  relative  in  Campeachy, 
who  wished  a  surgical  operation  performed  by  Doc- 
tor Cabot,  and  had  passed  two  months  in  Merida 
awaiting  our  return.  In  the  mean  time  the  govern* 
or  procured  the  detention  of  the  vessel. 

On  Sunday,  the  sixteenth  of  May,  early  in  the 
morning,  we  sent  off  our  lu^age  for  the  port,  and  in 
the  afternoon  we  joined  for  the  last  time  in  a  paseo. 
All  day  we  had  received  intimations  that  an  out- 
break was  apprehended;  a  volcano  was  burning 
and  heaving  with  inward  fires,  but  there  was  the 
same  cheerfulness,  gayety,  and  prettiness  as  before, 
producing  on  our  minds  the  same  pleasing  impres* 
sion,  making  us  hope  that  these  scenes  might  be 
long  continued,  and,  above  all,  that  they  might  not 
be  transformed  into  scenes  of  blood.  Alas !  before 
these  pages  were  concluded,  that  country  which  we 
had  looked  upon  as  a  picture  of  peace,  and  in  which 
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we  had  met  with  so  iimch  kindness,  was  torn  and 
distracted  by  internal  dissensions,  the  blast  of  civil 
war  was  sounding  through  its  borders,  and  an  exas- 
perated, hostile  army  had  landed  upon  its  shores. 

In  the 'evening  we  rode  to  the  house  of  Dona 
Joaquina  Peon,  said  farewell  to  our  first,  last,  and 
b0st  friends  in  Merida,  and  at  ten  o'clock  started  for 
the  port.    ' 

On  Tuesday,  the  eighteenth,  we  embarked  for  Ha- 
vana. The  old  Alexandre  had  been  akered  and  im- 
proved in  her  sailing,  but  not  in  her  accommoda- 
tions. In  fact;  having  on  board  eleven  passengers, 
among  whom  were  three  women  and  two  children, 
these  could  not  well  have  been  worse,  and  at  one 
time  our  voyage  threatened  to  be  as  long  as  the  oth- 
er of  unfortunate  memory,  but  the  captain,  a  survi- 
ver  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  was  the  same  excel- 
lent fellow  as  before.  On  the  second  of  June  we 
anchored  under  the  walls  of  the  Moro  Castle.  Be- 
fore obtaining  passports  to  land,  a  barque  entered, 
which  we  immediately  recognised  as  an  American, 
and  on  landmg,  learned  that  she  was  the  Ann  Loui- 
sa, Captain  Clifford,  one  of  a  line  of  packets  from 
Vera  Cruz,  had  put  in  short  of  water,  and  was  to 
sail  the  next  day  for  New- York.  The  yellow  fever 
had  already  broken  out ;  there  was  no  other  vessel 
in  port,  and  we  determined,  if  possible,  to  get  on 
board,  but  we  were  met  with  a  difficulty,  which  at 
first  threatened  to  be  insuperable.  By  the  regula- 
tions of  the  port,  it  was  necessary  for  all  luggage  to 
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be  carried  to  the  coslom-hooae  for  inspectioo,  and 
a  Ust  funished  beforehand  of  every  article.  The 
last  was  utterly  impos^le,  as  we  had  on  board  the 
whole  miscellaneoas  coDection  made  on  oar  joar- 
ney,  with  no  sach  thing  as  a  memorandom  of  the 
items.  But  bv  the  active  kindness  of  oar  late  f^nt- 
sul,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  the  courtesy  of  his  exceUea* 
cy  the  governor,  a  special  order  was  procured  for 
transferring  the  whole  without  inspection  finom  one 
vessel  to  the  other.  The  next  day  was  occupied  in 
the  details  of  dus  business,  and  in  the  afternoon  i«^ 
joined  in  a  paseo,  the  s^e  and  show  of  which, 
for  the  moment,  made  us  think  sUghtiogiy  of  the 
simple  exhibition  at  Merida ;  and  after  dark,  by  the 
light  of  a  single  candle,  with  heads  uncovered,  we 
stood  before  the  marble  slab  enclosing  the  bones  of 
Columbus. 

On  the  fourth  we  embarked  on  board  the  Ann  Lon* 
isa.  She  was  ftdl  of  passengers^  principally  Span- 
iards escaping  ftom  the  convulsions  oi  Mexico,  bat 
Captain  Clifford  contrived  to  give  us  accommoda* 
tions  much  better  than  we  were  used  to,  and  we 
found  on  board  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
Atlantic  packets.  On  the  seventeenth  we  reached 
New- York.  The  reader  and  I  must  again  part,  and 
trusting  that  he  will  find  nothing  in  these  pages  to 
disturb  the  friendship  that  has  hitherto  existed  be- 
tween us,  I  again  return  him  my  thanks  for  his  kind« 
nesSy  and  bid  him  farewell. 
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rrmeiful  Mr«ek»  qftkt  Aneiml  JKrtary  pf  Tite&km, 


Lai  V  txolan  Kston  lukd  ti  eab  (i 
jTMoeh  Nonooal  date  anllo  Tutoi 
XiQ  ti  chikln  ZnftM;  n  laBmil  n 
ttkilob  Tnlapatt  dticonahthati.  Can- 
te  Ma  ti  Katun  lio  a  zinibalob  ca 
uliob  naye  yelel  Holon  Chantepenh 
ytUlk  «  ctehnlobt  ca  lioldob  ti  pe- 
I0DB  oaxae  Attau  bim  jan  cochi,  «ae 
Ahan,  can  Altan  cabil  Ajan,  can- 
kal  haab  catac  htinppel  haab ;  tnmen 
him  piztnn  oxlahan  Ahaa  coefaia  ca 
nUob  nay  ti  peiene  cankal  haab  ca- 
tac himppel  haab  ta  pakteU  yete  en 
zliibalob  hikci  ta  hmmilob  ca  talob 
nay  ti  pecenc  Chaenoaitaii  lae. 


Yaxac  Ahan,  ,iiac  Ahan,  cabil 
Ajan  knchci  Chacnonitan  Ahmekat 
Tntnl  Xin  hunppel  haab  mioan  ti 
hokal  haab  cachi  yanob  Ghacaoni- 
tanke. 

Laiton  ncbd  a  chiepahal  Tiucnb* 
ta  ZiyaiM»an  lae  Bakhalal,  can 
Ahaa,  cabil  Ahan,  ozlahvn  Ahan 
oxhal  haab  ca  tq«k>b  Ziyan-caan 
ca  emob  nay  lae:  lai  a  haabil  ca 
tqMlob  BaUialal  chonlta  laiton 
chicpaU  Chichca  Ilza  lac 
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Tais  is  the  series  of  "  Katanes,**  or 
epochs,  that  elapsed  flom  the  time  el 
their  departoie  from  the  land  and 
hoase  of  Noaoaal,  in  iriiich  were  thif 
four  Tatnl  Xiu,  lying  to  the  weet  at 
Zaina,  going  oot  of  the  coontry  of 
Tolapan.  Four  epochs  were  spent 
to  travelling  beibie  they  airired  hei», 
with  Tolonchantvpeaj  and  his  M- 
lowers.  When  they  began  their  jonr- 
ney  toward  this  island,  it  was  dw 
8th  Ajau,  and  the  eth,  4th,  and  9d 
were  spent  to  travelling ;  becaose  to 
the  first  year  of  the  13th  Ajaa  they 
airiyed  at  this  island,  maldngtQgetb- 
er  eighty-one  years  they  were  travel- 
Hng,  betweea  their  departore  from 
their  conntiy  and  their  airival  at  Aia 
island  of  Chacnonitan. 

In  the  6th  Ajan  uttfed  AJmekal 
Tatal  Xio,  and  ninety-nine  yean 
they  remained  to  Chacnonitan. 


Then  took  place  the  discorery  of 
the  prorince  of  Ziyan-caan,  or  Baoa* 
lar;  the  4th  Ajaa,  the  9d,  and  the 
I3di,  or  sixty  years,  they  mled  in 
Ziyafr«aan,  iriien  they  came  here. 
Daring  these  years  of  their  govern* 
ment  of  the  province  of  Bacalar  o^ 
coned  the  diseoTeiyof  Chiehcn  Ita. 
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BQlnc  AhAQ,  boloQ  Ajan,  nnc       Tbe  lltfa  Ajaa,  Mi,  7th,  5th,  3d, 

Aliaii|hoAhau,ozAhaa,him  Ahan  and  1st  Ajaii,  or  190  yean,  tbqr 

uac  kal  haab  ca  tepalob  Chicheo  nilad  in  Chiehen  Itza,  when  it  was 

Ilia  ca  pazi  Chiehen  Itza,  ca  binob  abindoDed,  and  they  emigrated  to 

cahtal  Chanpatan  ti  yanhl  u  joto-  Champoton,  where  the  Ytzaes,  holy 

chob  ah  Ytzoab  kiiyen  uincob  lae.  men,  had  hooees. 

Vac  Ahaa,  chncac  n  Inninil  Chan-       The  6th  Ajan  they  took  possenioa 

potun,  can  Ahan,  cabil  Ahan,  ox-  ofthe  territory  of  Champoton  ;tfae4ih 

lahnn  Ahan,  boluc  Ahan,  bolon  Ajan,  2d,  I3tb,  11th,  9th,  7th,  5th,  3d, 

Ahan,  nnc  Ahan,  ho  Ahan,  ox  Ahan,  1st,  IStb,  10th,  andtheSth,  Champoioa 

hnn  Ahan,  lahea  Ahan,  lahnn  Ajan ;  was  destroyed  or  abandoned.    Two 

oaxac  Ahan  paxci  Chanpvtnn,  ox-  hnndred  and  sixty  years  reigned  die 

lahnn  kaal  haab  ca  tepalob  Chan-  Ytzaes  in  Champoton,  when  they  le- 

pntnn  tnmenel  Ytza  nincob  ca  talob  tomed  in'search  of  their  homes,  and 

nisacUnyotochobtn  eaten,  laix  tun  then  they  Uired  for  aeveral  epochs 

n  katnnil  binciob  ah  Ylzaob  yalan  che  under  the  oninhabited  mountains, 
yalan  aban  yalan  ak  ti  nnmyaob  lae. 

Vac  Ahan,  can  Ahau,  ca  kal  haab       The  6th  Ajan,  4th  Ajan,  aAer  40 

ealalob  n  heoob  yotoch  in  eaten  ca  years,  they  returned  to  their  hones 

tu  ntahob  Chakanputun.  once  more,  and  Champoton  was  lost 


tot 

Lai  u  katimil  cabil  Ahau,  u  he»>  In  diis  Katun  of  2d  Ajan,  Aj- 

ci  cab  Ahcuitok  Tntul  Xin  VxmaL  cuitok  Tutul  Xiu  established  him- 

Cabil  Ahau,  oxlahun  Ahau,  buluc  selfinUxmal;  the  dd  Ajan,  the  I3ih, 

Ahau,  bolon  Ahau,  unc  Ahan,  ho  llth,0th,7lh,5th,3d,l8t,the  IJMiciid 

Ahau,  ox  Ahau,  haa  Ahau,  lahca  the  10th  Ajau,  equal  to  200  years,  they 

Ahan,  lahnn  Ahau,  lahnn  kal  haab  governed  and  reigned  in  Uxmal,  with 

cu  tepalob  3retel  u  halach  uinicil  the  governors  of  Chiehen  Itza  and 

Chiehen  Itza  yetel  Mayalpan.  of  Mayapan. 

Lai  u  kataail  bnlue  Ajau,  bolon  After  the  lapse  of  the  Ajau  Ka- 

Ahau,  uac  Ahau,  uaxae  Ahau,  pax-  tunes  of  11th,  9th,  6th  Ajan,  in  the 

ci  u  halach  uinicil  Chiehen  Itza  8th  the  Governor  of  Chiehen  Im 

tnmenel  u  kebanthan  Hnnac-eel,  ca  was  deposed,  because  he  murmured 

uch  ti  Chacxib-chac  Chiehen  Itzatu  disrespectfully  against   Tunae-ed; 

kebanthan  Hunac-eel  u  halach  uini-  this  happened  to  Chaczibchae  of  Cbi- 

eil  Mayalpan  ichpac.    Cankal  haab  chen  Itza,  who  had  spoken  against 

catac  lahnn  piz  haab,  tn  lahnn  tun  Tnnac-eel,  governor  ofthe  fortress  of 

uaxae  Ahau  enehie;  lai  u  haabil  Mayalpan.    Ninety  years  had  elap- 

paxci  tumenel  Ahzinteyutehah  yetel  sed,  but  the  10th  of  the  8th  Ajan  wai 

Tzunte-cum,  yetel  Taxcal,  yetel  Pan-  the  year  in  which  he  was  oveithmwn 

temit,  Xnch-ueuet,  yetel  Ytzcuat,  ye-  by  Ajzinte-yutchan,  with  Tzflnlo- 

tel  Kakalteeat  lay  u  kaba  ninieilob  cum,  Taxcal,  Pantemit,  Xuch-ncoet, 

lae  nnctulob  ahmayapanob  lae.  Ytzcuat,  and  Eakalteeat;  these  are 

the  names  of  the  7  Mayalpanes. 
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Laili  Q  katmiil  nazac  Ahao,  lai  ca 
binob  n  pA  ah  Vlmil  Ah&u  tomenel 
n  uahal-aahob  yetel  ah  Ytzmal  Vlil 
Ahau  lae  Ozlabun  uno  a  katanflob 
ca  pazob  Innicii  Hnnao-eel  tameiMl 
u  dabal  a  na&tob;  uac  Ahan  ea  ooci: 

hvakal  haab  catac  can  lahun  pizf . 

• 

Vac  Ahan,  can  Ahau,  cabil  Ahao, 
Qxlahiin  Ahan,  bnlnc  ahan,  chncnc 
n  InumH  ich  p4  Majalpan,  tnmenel 
Q  pach  tnlnm,  tnmenel  mnltepal  ich 
eah  Mayalpan,  tnmenel  Ytza  ninicob 
yetel  ah  Vlmil  Ahan  lae,  can  kaal 
haab  catac  Qzppel  haab:  yocol  bnlnc 
Ahan  cnchie  paxci  Majalpan  tnme- 
nel ahnitsU  onl,  tan  cah  Maya^wn. 


Vazac  Ahan  lay  pazd  Mayalpan 
lai  n  katnnil  nac  Ahan,  can  Ahan, 
eabil  Ahan,  lai  haab  ca  yax  man! 
npaiioles  n  yazOcl  caa  lunmi  Ynca- 
lan  tzncubte  lae,  ozkal  haab  piizac 
Ichpft  cQchie. 

Qzlahnn  Ahan,  bnlnc  Ahan,  nchci 
mayadmil  ich  pA  yetel  nohkakil: 
ozlahnn  Ahau  cimci  AhpnlA  uacp- 
pel  haab  u  bind  ma  oococ  n  zocol 
ozlahun  Ahau  cnchie,  ti  yanil  n  xo- 
col  haab  ti  lakin.  cnchie,  canil  kan 
entnlahi  pop,  tn  holhun  Zip  catac 
oxppeli,  boion  Ymix  u  kinil  lai  cimi 
AhpuU ;  laitun  ano  cuzimbal  cnchi 
lae  ca  oheltabac  lay  n  xoc  numeroil 
aflos  lae  1536  alios  cnchie,  ozkal  ha- 
ab paaxac  ich  pA  cuchi  lae. 

Laili  ma  oococ  n  zocol  bnlnc 
Ahau  lae  lai  ulci  erpanoles  kul  nin- 
cob  ti  lakin  u  talob  ca  uliob  nay  tac 
hnrmil  lae  boion  Ahau  hoppci  cris- 
tianoil  uchci  caputzihil:  laili  ichil  u 


In  this  same  period,  or  Katnn,  of 
the  8th  Ajan,  they  attacked  King 
Ulmil,  in  consequence  of  his  quar- 
rel with  Ulil,  king  of  Yzamal;  thir- 
teen diTiiiolia  of  troope  had  he  when 
he  was  routed  by  Tnnao-eel;  in  the 
6th  Ajan  the  war  was  over,  aAer  34 
yean. 

In  the  6th  Ajan^  4th  Ajan,  9d 
Ajan,  13th  Ajan,  Uth  Ajan,  the  for- 
tified (eiritory  of  Biayalpan  was  in- 
vaded by  the  men  of  Ytza,  nnder 
their  King  UUnil,  because  they  had 
walls,  and  governed  in  common  the 
people  of  Mayalpan;  eighty-thiee 
years  elapsed  alter  this  event,  and  at 
the  b^^inning  of  the  1 1th  Ajan  May- 
alpan was  destroyed  by  strangers  of 
the  Uitses,  or  Highlanders,  as  was 
also  Tancaj  of  Mayalpan. 

In  tilie  6th  Ajan  Mayalpan  was 
destroyed;  the  epochs  of  6th  Ajan, 
4th  and  dd  Ajan,  elapsed,  and  at  this 
period  the  Spam'ards,  for  the  first 
time,  arrived,  and  gave  the  name  of 
YueaUm  to  this  province,  sizty  years 
after  the  destruction  of  the  fortress. 

The  13th  Ajan,  11th  Ajan,  pesti- 
lence and  smaUpoz  were  in  the  cas- 
tles. In  the  13th  Ajan  Ajpula  died; 
six  years  were  wanting  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  13th  Ajan;  this  year 
was  counted  toward  the  east  of  the 
wheel,  and  began  on  the  4th  "  Kan.'' 
Ajpula  died  on  the  18th  day  of  the 
month  Zip,  in  the  9th  Ymix;  and 
that  it  may  be  known  in  numbers,  it 
was  the  year  1536,  sixty  years  after 
the  demolition  of  the  fortress. 

Before  the  termination  of  the  11th 
Ajan  the  Spaniards  arrived;  holy 
men  from  the  East  came  with  them 
when  they  reached  this  land.  The 
9th  Ajan  was  the  commencement  of 
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kacaad  1m  «ld  yu  dMipo  ToraU  bapcftm  tad  OMitteltf ;  asd  m 
vkalft.  tUi  fMT «M  tlM  asind of  Tom^ 

tiMfintMikop. 


i  far  «ily  ftuBi  tW  Miym  —roeripl,  btotm  Ito  tkar  etieti  gJnA 
an  poamior  lo  iha  cwqiimt,  anl  af  Hula  kialorieal  teiaMat  Althoi^ 
ihiB  aMBoaerlpt  aiay  oonlalii  aooM  arron  wUeii  ahonld  ba  aeedied,  adU,  aa 
thaae  ara  eonuaitted  in  tba  nimaiatioii  of  the  epochs,  or  Ajaues,  which  do 
Bol  kaep  a  eanaladve  awnarfcal  oidar,  it  waa  wy  aaay  §k  te  ambor, 
who  vioia  horn  aiesMMrf,  to  maapoae  than;  piaaanrta^  aolely  the  rnunhar 
of  pariodi  which  ekpeed  batwaaa  the  oeenirwiea  of  qm  and  the  other 
atattt,  wHhom  daalgmatiBir  eometly  tha  siga  of  the  period.  I  repeat  thai 
the  writer  of  thia  epitome  did  it  from  memoiy,  becaaae  It  waa  doaa  long 
after  the  eoiM|«iaet:  tha  hialoiiea^  paintiags,  aad  hieiogt3r|rfile8  of  the  !»• 
diaiia  had  aboat  thia  period  been  coMected  by  order  of  Biahop  Laada,  aa  la 
lalatad  by  CogoUado  in  hia  hiatoiy;  aad  Hhewtee  baeaaae  hia  hiaierloal 
narrative  is  so  aaocinct,  that  it  appears  rather  a  Ust  than  a  aiwamstantiat 
dstaA  of  the  events.  But,  notwilhstanding  these  defects,  as  the  msniiseripc 
li  the  only  one  which  haa  been  Ibnnd  treating  of  this  matter,  it  is  well 
worthy  the  tronbla  of  eometiiig  and  aaalyiing  it,  on  acconot  of  the  ideas 
whkh  it  oomaMmiealas  respecting  the  anstat  history  ai^  eatahttshment  of 
te  principal  peo|rias  of  that  thne,  wboea  mine  aia  admirad  at  the  presani 
day,  SQch  as  those  of  Chtchen  and  Uxmal ;  dadnchig  from  these,  what  weva 
the  others  which  the  craTellar  eecmmteia,  aad  whoae  efight  Is  tmknown. 

The  manuscript  may  be  abridged  la  the  AtUowhig  manner:  "Faor 
epochs  were  expended  by  the  Toltecoe  between  their  depaitore  from  tiwir 
city  tmder  the  direction  of  Toloachante  Peech,  and  their  arriyal  at  Chao- 
aoaitan.*  They  anrived  at  this  prorince  of  Ohaenoaltaa  la  tha  fbst  year 
of  the  following  epoch,  and  remained  in  the  saa^  pkce  with  ^ir  csptain 
AJmehat  Tatnl  Xiu  daring  the  ^woe  of  four  epochs  mofe.t  They  diseo^ 
end  Ziyancan,  or  Baealar,  and  goyemed  In  it  three  epochs,  nntil  they 
came  to  Chichen  Itn.t  Tliey  remained  hers  until  their  depaitore  to  ooh>- 
nise  Champotoa,  a  period  of  six  epochs.!  From  the  diseo«iery  of  Cham- 
potoa,  ^R^iere  they  eettlad  aad  reigned  ontU  it  was  destroyed,  and  they  k>at 
It,  thirteen  epochs  elapeed.1  They  were  wanderers  among  tha  hills  dnriair 
two  epochs,  when  they  established  themselves  for  the  second  time  at  Chl- 
ehen  Itia.V  In  the  IbUowing  epoch,  Ajcnitok  Tntn]  Xiu  cohmiaed  Uxmal, 
and  reigned  with  the  governor  of  Mayapan  daring  ten  epochs.**  Ailer  a 
fiuther  lapse  of  duce  epochs,  and  on  the  tenth  year  of  the  one  following, 
Chaczlbchac,  governor  of  Chichen  Itza,  was  defeated  by  INmae-ed,  gov^ 


•  Fnn  tha  jrear  144  of  tha  Tolgu  era  up  to  S17.  t  Fran  ItlSutfl  SIML 

t  FNm  MO  oatfl  4St.  ^  Fhn  4»  oatil  576.  |  Prai  970  mCO  88BL 
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emor  ot  Majrapuii  and  his  seTen  genemte.*  In  this  Mine  epoch  of  (be  de- 
flMU  of  the  GoTenior  of  Chichen,  they  muched  to  alUck  Ulmil,  king  of 
Chicfaen,  because  he  had  made  war  agaiasl  UUl,  king  of  Yamalj  and  the 
object  was  effected  by  Tonao^eel  in  the  following  epoch.t  Alter  this 
epoch,  nimil,  king  of  Chichen,  recovering  from  his  defeat,  invaded  the 
territoiy  of  .Mayapan.  in  the  following  vpodt^  and,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
more,  and  in  the  third  year  of  the  one  foOowing,  Mayapan  was  destroyed 
by  the  strangers,  inhabitants  of  the  hilled  After  the  lapse  of  thfec  more 
epochs,  the  Spaniards  arrived  for  the  first  time,  and  gave  to  this  provinoe 
the  name  of  Yncatan.!  In  the  following  epoch  ocenired  the  plagne,  which 
visited  even  the  temples  and  castles;  and  in  its  sixth  year  Ajpnla  -died,  on 
the  llth.of  September,  140SJ  In  the  elevendk  epoch,  and  the  last  of  this 
f  record,  was  the  arrival  of  the  conquerors;  this  happened  in  1587.V    In  the 

I  following  epoch  the  conquest  was  finished,  and  the  first  bishop  reached  the 

I  province :  the  first  oecnrred  in  Janoaiy,  1641,  and  die  other  in  IMA.* 


MtUOSAlfinTIf  VOR  tHE  OKNtTHOLOOY  OF  TT7C1TAK. 

The  genns  Accipitres,  indoding*  eagles,  falcons,  bnszards»  dbe.,  is  veiy 
numerous,  and  of  these  three  or  four  new  yarietftsa  were  obtained.  One,  a 
beautiful  hawk,  resembling  in  its  markings  thq  goshawk  (Faloo  Atrica> 
pillus),  differing,  however,  in  its  form,  in  the  bill,  colour  of  its  eyes  (dark 
brown),  in  not  having  the  white  line  over  Uie  eyes,  and  in  the  lijanda  on  the 
tail.  The  first  specimen  was  killed  at  Uzmaly4>nt  aikerwafd  many  othen 
were  procured,  and  two  were  brought  home.  Anodier  new  and  beauttful 
species  is  a  falcon  of  a  very  noUe  character  in  the  £«m  of  its  bill  and  head, 
fljid  in  its  habi^ ;  of  which  two  specimens  were  obtained  at  Ghinshen  m, 
the  male  being  shot  over  the  senot^  during  a  heavy  shower.  No  othen 
but  this  pair  were  seen.  Another  is  widescribed,  or,  if  described,  iaper* 
fectly  so,  under  the  name  of  the  mingled  buzsard. of  .Latham  (I^a  Buaa 
Mixt^  Noire.  Voy.  d'Azara,  vol.  lit.  No.  S0>  It  is  a  laige  black  hawk, 
and  was  obtained,  the  female  at  Punta  Fran^aise,  and  the  male  at  the  isl- 
and of  Goznmel,  where  a  nest  also  was  found,  but  was  deslaoyed,  togethsr 
with  the  eggs,  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Ci4)0^b  being  obliged  to  have  the  tMb 
felled.  He  afterward  procured  an  egg  from  a  nest  between  Silan  and  Las 
Bookas  de  Silan.  Another  very  beautiful  hawk  is  shaped  mueh  like  iIk 
little  corporal  of  Audubon,  and  belongs  to  the  same  division  <^  hawk*  as 
the  hobby  falcon  qf  Europe.    It  is  a  bold  faawk^aad  is  met  yridi  abeot 

*  Fnmim«ataiS66,iAirUehwMtk«difiMt.  t  VMatfMvisaUTB. 

t  Prom  1279  nntSl  IMe,  the  dM«  of  the  dMtmcCka  of  MaTvpu.  AjmI  Uw  foUowiar, 
A«Blf06tollBt.  4  FnmlS9Si»tai48e.  I  From  1488  imtil  151t. 

H  From  151t  mata  IU6,  whidi  ooneloaed  the  elvroAth  epoeh ;  die  ftDowioff  one  befindi^ 
ta  MM,  Mid  OQMlQdiBg  is  the  jeu  1S80. 
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the  rains  and  on  tie  tops  of  Uie  ehorcbes.  It  is  quite  abundant  in  Yo- 
catan,  though  only  one  specimen  was  obtained,  which  wan  shot  finom  tke 
top  of  the  cross  over  die  gateway  at  the  hacienda  of  the  senoti  (Mn- 
caych6),  as  we  rode  np  on  oor  way  to  UxmaL  There  does  not  appear  ts 
be  any  published  descri|^on  of  this  hawk.  Still  another  hawk  was  pio- 
cored,  which  also  seems  not  to  haye  been  described;  but,  as  it  appears  to 
be  in  immature  plamage,  it  may  be  the  yoong  of  some  known  biid.  Be- 
sides these,  among  the  specimens  is  the  langhing  ialcon  (Falco  Gsehin- 
nans  of  Lin.).  It  is  called  by  the  natives  koes,  and  was  shot  at  Chicfaa 
Itza  near  the  Castillo,  and  was  stoSed.  Another  spedmea  of  the  same  biri 
was  procored  on  the  way  from  Nohcacab  to  Uxmal,  after  our  first  aitsck 
of  sidoiess.    These  birds  are  qoite  nnmerons  throoghout  Yueatan. 

Of  the  geans  Striz  but  three  varieties  were  seen,  and  of  those  two  woe 
preserved,  both  of  which  are  believed  to  be  undescribed.  The  first,  a  link 
owl,  about  six  inches  and  a  half  long,  of  a  tawny  colour,  lighter  beneslli, 
which  was  shot  near  Merida.  The  second  is  about  six  inches  long,  of  a 
brown  above  and  lighter  beneath,  called  by  the  natives  tiquim  ihshcB. 
Several  specimens  of  both  these  owls  were  seen.  The  third  was  caugbc 
in  one  of  the  ruined  buildings,  and  kept  alive  for  a  little  while,  but  afier- 
ward  escaped.  It  resembled  somewhat  the  Striz  Aluco  of  Europe.  Cta^ 
was  afterward  shot  at  Sabachshi,  but  was  so  much  injured  that  it  coiiV 
not  be  stufiTed. 

Of  the  genus  Qorvus  were  procured  three  species,  two  of  which  are  ap- 
parently not  described.  The  first  is  a  very  beautiful  jay,  the  head  and 
beUy  black;  back,  wings,  and  tail  of  a  beantifhl  blue;  the  bill  of  the  male 
is  yellow,  and  of  the  female  black;  the  legs  yellow.  It  was  first  seen  add 
shot  near  Sisal,  on  the  way  up  to  Merida,  and  afterward  several  other  sp^ 
cimens  were  obtained  in  diil^ent  parts  of  the  country,  for  they  are  nnsMr- 
ous  throughout  Yucatan.  The  other  was  first  mtt  with  at  XTzmal,  where 
a  female  was  shot,  and  afterward  two  males.  They  are  of  a  dark  brown 
on  the  head,  neck,  back,  and  tail;  beQy  white;  bill  of  male  black,  andfemale 
yellow ;  they  have  a  most  singular  formation  of  the  trachea,  there  being  a 
sort  of  membranous  sack  or  bag  coming  off  in  front  of  the  trachea  at  about 
the  middle  of  its  length,  and  intimately  connected  with  the  skin  of  the  necirt 
this  formation,  together  with  the  great  muscularity  of  the  larynx,  may  ac- 
count for  their  excessively  loud  and  disagreeable  cry.  The  other  jay  is  the 
Corvus  Peruvianus,  Peruvian  jay.  (Shaw,  vol.  viii.,  plate  37.)  This 
most  beautiful  bird  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  almost  all  parts  of 
Yucatan,  which  is  probably  its  native  country,  as  it  is  mentioned  as  rare 
in  Peru. 

Of  the  genus  Psittacus  wero  procured  four  species,  three  of  which  htf^ 
been  described,  and  perhaps  the  fourth  also ;  but,  as  the  specimen  is  bad,  it 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain  positively  whether  it  has  or  not  One,  the  Psit- 
tacus Albifrons  (Ind.  Om.,  vol.  i.,  p.  119),  white-crowned  panot  (Shaw. 
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vol.  nil.,  p.  519),  is  very  nomerous  throughout  Yncaian.  It  is  a  be«ii- 
tiftil  biid,  coloured  with  greok,  Uue,  red,  white,  and  yellow.  Another, 
supposed  to  be  the  Psittaeus  Guianensis  (Qen.  Lil.,  vol.  i,  p.  333),  the 
green  parrot  of  Gkiiana  (Gen.  Syn.,  1.,  231 ),  is  not  so  abundant  as  the  last, 
but  stOl  quite  nnmeious.  The  specimens  were  procured  at  Ticul,  and 
some  were  afterward  shot  near  Ituibide.  The  third  species  was  not  seen 
in  the  wild  state,  the  only  specimen  procured  being  given  to  Dr.  Cabot, 
alive,  by  the  padre  Cnrillo,  of  Ticul.  It  is  the  Psittaeus  Macao  (Ind. 
Oin.,  vol.  i.,  p.  8S),  red  end  blue  macaw  (Gen.  8yn.,  i.,  199). 

Of  the  genus  Ramphastos  one  specimen  was  procured,  the  yellow- 
breasted  toucan  (Gen.  Syn.,  voL  i.,  p.  326),  Ramphastos  Tucanus  (Ind. 
Qm.,  voL  i.,  p.  136).  This  specimen  does  not  agree  with  the  description  in 
Latham,  but  is  the  same  as  the  one  described  by  Mr.  Edwards  fh>m  a  liv- 
ing specimen  in  Lord  Spencer's  collection.  It  was  procured  at  Uxmal  on 
the  day  when  Dr.  Cabot  went  down  to  the  hacienda  to  operate  on  an  Indian's 
leg.  Two  or  three  different  species  were  afterward  seen  at  Macob^  but 
Dr.  C.  did  not  succeed  in  killing  any  of  them. 

Of  the  genus  Momotus  were  obtained  two  species :  the  first,  the  common 
Brazilian  or  blue-headed  motmot;  this  was  quite  common  in  Yucatan,  but 
not  so  common  as  the  other,  as  to  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  has  been 
described.  It  is  about  the  same  length  as  the  blue-headed,  but  the  tail  is 
longer  in  proportion  to  the  body.  The  markings  on  the  plumage  are  veiy 
diiferent  from  those  of  the  Brazilian;  there  is  a  bladk  stripe  extending 
down  from  the  chin  to  the  middle  of  the  breast,  bordeied  on  each  side  with 
Hgfat  blue;  a  broad,  light  blue,  almost  white, 'Stiipe  extends  over  the  eye 
tnm  the  base  of  the  bill  almost  to  die  hind  head.  The  general  colour  is  a 
sort  of  greenish  bay ;  primaries  and  tail  light  green,  tipped  with  black ;  the 
two  central  feathers  of  the  tail  much  longer  than  in  the  Brazilian,  having 
the  shaft  bare  to  a  much  greater  degree,  and  the  feather  at  the  tip  is  bright 
pale  green,  tipped  broadly  with  black. 

Of  the  genus  Crotoi^iaga  one  species  was  procured,  the  lesser  ani  (Cio- 
tophagi  Ani.  Ind.  Om.,  vol.  i,  p.  448).  These  were  very  abundant  in  aU 
parts  of  the  country. 

Of  the  genus  Oriolus,  including  under  this  denomination  Icterus  and 
Caasicus,  were  procured  five  species,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  new, 
three  doubtful,  and  one  known.  The  male  of  the  new  species  is  nine  inch- 
es and  a  half  long ;  head,  neck,  cheeks,  breast,  belly,  rump,  tertiaries,  and 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  outer  tail  feathers  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
third,  and  occasionally  a  stripe  on  the  fourth,  bright  chrome  yellow;  face, 
^throat,  primaries,  secondaries,  back,  and  four,  and  sometimes  six  tail 
feathers,  black;  legs  bluish;  bill  black,  except  the  base  of  lower  matidible, 
which  is  bluish;  sings  finely.  Female  eight  inches  and  seventh  eighths 
long;  marked  like  the  male,  but  not  so  brilliant ;  irides  hazel.  One  of  the 
doubtful  comes  very  near  to  Latham's  description  of  the  lesser  Bonana  bird 
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(OriolnsXaathofiMia.  I&d.Qfn.,ToLi,p.l81),lmtisaaIelanis,a]iidiftB 
ia  some  pafticolan  of  plamage.  ABolfaer  of  the  doobtflil  inwniMeidoKtr 
the  blaek  odote,  ud  tauufket  the  Uack  riMiran^  but  is  smallet.  Tte 
ItBown  ^pecki  is  the  6t  Domiitgo  oriole  (Oriolns  J3oiiiiiiioeneis.  U 
OiB.,Tol.i,p.lj88).  Tifo  ^eeinMBS  of  this  bird  weieptocsxedybeinstte 
oalj  two  that  were  seoB. 

Of  the  genne  Cnciilns,  including  Pobphiloe,  were  pcocored  two  spea« 
One  reeemUee  somewhat  the  biid  daseribed  by  Imthnm  mb  the  rwrkfftti 
eoncal  (Polophiiiis  Variegatas);  the  other  tte  Cayvnoe  eookoo  (Oncilv 
Cajranos.  Ind.  Om.,  toL  i.,  p.  SB1>  These  won  both  qvUe  abasdOi 
Ihioiighoat  the  cooatiy. 

Of  the  genos  Picas  ware  pwwwed  thiee  speeisB,  two  of  iriiieh  are  pv> 
hqwnew.  One  of  these  resembles  the  litae  woodpecker  of  Siuope^P^n* 
if  inor)  veiy  closely.  The  other  nsemblas  Ladisin'a  deaoiipcion  of  the 
Siazilian  woodpeckar  (Picas  BitttiliflnBis).  The  knowB  one  is  the  JiB» 
lad  woodpecker  (Picas  l.inesmu    Ind.  Ohl,  toL  i,  p.  SSK> 

Of  the  genus  Ceithia  were  obtained  two  spades,  of  oaae  of  wiiick  no  ^ 
sdiptiOB  has  bsenfoondythoo^  Dr.  Cabot 'was  andsr  the  iippfessioB  cMt 
he  had  seen  speciaws  of  it  in  some  of  the  eahineat  of  ESoiope.    Itistfant 
inches  and  seren  eigliths  Long;  top  of  head,  neck,  and  back,  darir  bpown, 
flBch  feather  having  a  light,  baffcokmied,  pea^^haped  mark  in  the  eentie; 
ahin  light  boff  colour;  breast  and  bellif  light  brown,  each  leather  haviiif 
also  a  light  buff-coloured  mark  down  the  centre;  primaries^  secondariea, 
tertiaries,  and  (ail  dan-ooloured ;  bUl  one  inch  and  three  eigliths  alOQg 
the  ridge,  aad  one  inch  and  Ave  eigM^s  along  the  gap,  bent  in  its  whok 
kngth,  aad  hoin-colouined.    They  were  not  numeroos.    Tbe  other  speeiee 
ii  the  yellow-bellied  naotarinia  (Nectaiinia  FlaTeola.    Vieili.,  Ois.  Dtr. 
Oarth^  plate  61,  p.  I9^y    They  were  quite  nmnooas  at  CoKoinel,  where 
two  specixneas  were  procured.    They  were  not  scoi  in  any  other  part  ti 
the  country. 

•  Of  flmgeaas'Tiochilnswwe  paucored  two  or  three  apeeieS|  one  of  wiach 
Is  aadescribed;  another  is  probably  the  young  of  dte  same,  and  one  is  de- 
scribed. The  undescribed,  ma]e,  is  four  inches  long;  bill  six  eighths  of  a> 
inch,  yeUowish,  tipped  irith  black;  upper  parts  of  head  and  back  doll 
green;  throat  and  upper  part  of  breast  bright  emerald  green  in  scalea^vi^ 
metallic  lustre ;  lower  part  of  breast,  belly,  and  tail  dun  or  bay  coloar ;  tbe 
ftathere  of  the  tail  fringed  and  tipped  with  Mack;  primaries  dark  tmf^^ 
with  some  purplish  reflections.  Thd  fimr  middle  tail*  feathers  haTe  green- 
ish reflections  on  them.  The  iemale  is  rather  less,  and  wanta  the  trig^ 
emerald  throat,  the  iiiu>le  under  parts  being  hay-^ooloured;  Uie  male  has 
aome  white  about  the  thighs.  The  known  ^qiacks  is  the  Oorissia  hmB' 
ming-bird  (Trochihis  Maugeri    Lesson.). 

Of  the  genus  Turdns  were  procured  two  speeies,  thou^t  to  be  new. 
One  agrees  very  nettAyirithLe  Merle  de  Pangoai,  or  Cakoidra, «  ^ 
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0B^  scribed  in  Yieillot,  bur  it  iraats  the  white  on  the  wings.    The  other  is  a 

;g^a  0ood  deal  like  the  Toidos  Plumbeos,  as  deeciibed  hy  the  same  author. 

m,i  The  first  is  quite  ornnmon  thiuuc^ut  Yucatim,  but  the  second  is  ratlier 

^M  raw. 

j^^^  Of  the  genus  Lozia  were  obtained  ibur  species^  three  of  which  are  in 

immature  plumage,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  placed  with  certainty.    The 

*  other  does  not  appear  to  have  been  described,  thou^  there  are.  some  de- 
scriptions which  come  near  it.    The  male  is  nearly  tea  inches  long^  head 

and  chin,  extending  down  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  in  a  crescent  across 

the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  black;  cheeks  yery  daik  steel  gray;, a  white 
"^  lineeztendingfipom  the  bittover  the  eye  almost  to  the  hind  head;  hind  head, 

,  back,  secondaries,  outer  edge  of  the  priinaries,  yellow  olive;  also  the  tail ; 

*'^  the  shafts  of  the  feathers  are  black;  part  of  the  chin  and  throat  pure  white* 

'*  breast,  belly,  and  thighs  cinereous;  vent,  and  under  the  tail  coverts,  light 

'^  bay;  bill  quite  stout,  nearly  an  inch  limgt  and  black;  the  iemale  is  about 

"^  nine  inches  long,  having  dark  cinereous  brown  in  place  of  the  (dive;  the 

^  other  markings  much  the  same  as  the  male,  but  not  so  vivid.    They  are 

'<^  very  common  throngiwut  Yucatan,  and  said  to  be  veiy  destructive  in  the 

i^  fields  and  gardens:  called  by  the  Indians  teptii.  . 

»  ^  Of  the  genus  Emberlza  one  was  piocured,  in  immature  plumage ;  prob- 

i^  ably  the  painted  bnntikig'. 

til*  Of  the  genua  Pipra  one:  the  blue  and  yellow  «M>»^*i",  not  common  in 

}0  Yucatan. 

i^  Of  the  genus  Tanagra  were  pioeiHed  two  species,  one  of  which r  is  the 

Kf<  red-crested  tanager  of  Latham.    But  one  pair  was  seen.    The  other  is  be- 

i0  lieved  to  be  undescribed.     The  specimen  was  a  male,  six  inches  and  a 

arf  quarterlong;  bill  inflated,  and  stron^y  toothed;  at  about  the  middle  of  the 

>  u|^r  mandibfe,  six  eighths  of  an  inch  along  the  gap,  top  of  the  head, 

n^  wings,  and  tail,  of  a  deep  r^spbeny,  apprcMching  maroon  colour;  back 

tp  cinereous,  tinged  with  red;  chin  and  throat  bright  rose  colour ;  breast  and 

beUy  light  cinereous;  vent  and  under  tail  coverts  light  may  red. 
H  Of  the  genus  FringUla  was  proenn^  one  qpecies,  believed  to  be  de- 

il  scribed  in  Latham  as  the  cinereous  finch  (FHngilla  Oinerea);  they  were 

4  quite  common  about  Merida  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 

y  Of  the  genus  Lanius  three  species  were  obtained,  all  of  which  have  been 

^  described.    They  are  the  Cayenne  shrike  (L.  Cayanus.    Ind.  Orn.,  vol.  i., 

I  p.  80),  the  rusty  shrike  (L.  Rubigfaosos),  and  (he  gray-headed  shrike 

I  (TanagmGuianenris.    Ind.  Om.,  vol.  i.,  p.  497),  more  properiy  the  Lanfos 

I  G.     This  bird  sings  quite  prettily,  and  is  rather  common  in  Yucatan. 

The  other  two  were  nrer,  especially  the  second. 
Of  the  genua  Muscicapa  were  obtained  five  species,  four  of  which  have 

been  described.    The  specimen  pit>cured  of  the  filth  was  a  male.    It  is  six 

inches  and  a  half  long;  biU  one  inch  along  the  gap  quite  stoat  and  broad; 

lop  of  the  head  and  nape  Uack;  back,  wings,  wd  tail  very  daric,  slaty 
VoL.II.— Ooo 
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bf^wBf  bMit,  htaf,tlmlk^  ami  ekia  li^  dammtBi  i 
piii«f  UMbcwii  bright  iQMwtew^li^lifeMb^  ThislrH^ABrafly'aps- 
eanenseMiifttetovMry.  The  oikn»  vim  liaMlBipa  CkMoute  (tooatf- 
crested  flycatcher.  Shaw,  toI.  ▼.,  pi.  13).  This  is  quite  common  throagb- 
ootYtfeMtt.  Mwe<<<.spii  i«1piiui<iM| aBtiii»»  H, Biih«f» q«ite  eom- 
tfwn;  lit  Jtawsi  very  ooviBMi. 

Of  the  gwiift  SyMa  oM  was  obtafnec^  in  fovAg  plwMige,  Md|  lh»^^ 
wrrrtiia  whether  mw  or  net 

Of  the  fHHv  CafiiaMlfM  om  speoteewaeofalaiMd}  theefeetee*  ee 
poor  that  oolhiai  eaei  be  mads  of  iL 

Of  die  geene  Celuatia  were  proeeied  two  ifeeiee^  ene  of  wUok  ie  la 
eod>  impiifeet  piMaage  that  Us  ehaeeeier  ne  mtm  be  made  oK,  Theoihar 
apeee  ywy  aeaily  wilk  the  bhK  pigeoa  (GokHuba  Gandea*  lad.  Om^ 
T0tii,p.661>    Beth  are  coauncm  ia  Yaealaa. 

Of  the  gMee  Meleegrie  wee  pweared  eoe  afaajai  (Metei^rie  OeeUataX 
iteoceUatedtiidcejr.CaT.  TMemoetmeyiiiioentbtodiecoeMnBathrwt^ 
oet  Yneataa. 

OtthaganaeFeMlopeweiepeoeaiBdlvoepeeieai  eae  the  cieeted  gwa 
(P.Ciestata.  Ind.  Om., yoL ii, pw 6t9>.  These  eee eaUed keeh  by  the  aa^ 
tftTes;  theeaiy  spedmea  seen  waegifvva  to  Dr.Cabotbgr  the  brather  of  the 
padreeito  at  Ticul,  and  was  still  aliTe  in  Noyemibei^  IMI^  The  elher  te 
tha  yeaetope^or  Fbarianae  Pari^aa  (Jtod«  QgayYofc  ik^  pt  €»>  They 
are  common  in  all  parts  of  Yacatan,  where  they  are  called  chschaVaehai, 
fltom  the  aeise  they  raake^  wMeh  ie  perieetly  aelnaiiiagi  aadalso  baehby 
-the  tediAas.  They  haire  a  meet  MaMrluble  amy^eeMal  ef  the  traehsi^ 
whioh  paBses  d«wB  oathe  cateeDalsoilaee  of  thaOMieeles^betweeni  ihea^ 
aad  the  Ma,  ia  a  kmf  loop  as  low  as  tha  paUe,  aad  then  pasaee  ap  oa  the 
ollMr  eMe,  and  enteie  the  thorax. 

Of  the  genne  Ona  two  speoiee  weee  olbtaiBed»  the  led  eoiassew  (Cisyc 
Jiabia^Un.,?«l.i.,  p.37D),mid0.aiehi<era(gleb6eec«iasBew>  They 
are  fonnd  tlMea^al  the  eonatiy,  andara  ealM  by  thaaaHfee  haaiboel. 

Of  the  gwae  TiaaiaM  one  specdee  was  ebtaiasdi  the  vaiiegaied  tina- 
mon  (T.  Vartegams).  They  ere  ^te  eemTatai  ihvenghaiit  Yaeaian, 
where  they  are  called  by  the  aattvas  paiCiMgea.  Tb^  are  ksyl  taass  ia 
aaay  of  the  hoasee,  beiag  very  aeelal  ai^deBtio|riB9eeeiplQD%&Oi 

Of  the  genns  Ortyx  one  spedee  was  obtained^  whieh^  as  ihr  as  the  pkb 
aiagb  dadstego^is  HadaMribed^  baMi  hae  Qm  saaie  aole»  habjto,  te.,  as 
oarqaailorpaitridgB.  It  t*  smaller)  the  tfueal  of  the  laale  iBjetbUoik^ 
aad  moet  of  the  mankii^  are  aifiereai;  thaai^  haviag  a  geaeial  lesem. 
blance  to  the  Ortyz  or  PeedlK  ¥ieginteae»  Th^  asevary  auMasoe  ta 
ail  parte  of  Yaeattta* 

Ofthe  gehneCsaercittiaeae  specimen  wee  peoeaied^  the  qiaweoatbeat> 
Ml,  imsh  WM  kgM  aithe  anmli  at  Ofalohn. 
..  OffHageaneJiaBnaalsaQBtospeetaewttieblaiafld^the^ 
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(Parra  or  Jaeani  TariMlb.  Ind.  Om.,  toI.  i,  p.  763).  ft  was  kffled  tt 
Vzmal,  at  one  of  the  aaiil  igMiiin,  and  was  the  onlj  oae  floaii  in  the 
country. 

Of  the  genus  Gidlisakt  Sr.  Cabot  procured  two  ep^es,  te  ^Sayenne 
gaUinule  (a.  Cayanenria.  Ind.  On.,  vol.  iL,  p.  767)  andllM  fAttck-bcfUied 
gallinnle  (G.  RuficoUis.   Ind.  Om.,  toL  iL,  p.  767).    , 

Of  the  long-billed  wiea  one  Bpedmen  only  was  seen.  Theviolet-headed 
trogon was  moie common, oareiift hsTing been  procured ixk&tktmA places. 

Besides  the  birds  enumenled  above,  the  following  list  comprises  tiiose 
which  were  pcocordd  in  Yuisaian,  and  which  are  found  also  in  the  ISfidbA 
States,  and  have  been  wdl  deaciibad  by  different  natanUlsts. 


Birds abmved in  YueaUm  dutrvng  ^  vfinier  of  lBil,%  bdween  ike  matUks  of 
Odober  and  June,  wXick  an  db»  ftnindin  tke  United  SUttes,  and  have  been 
Jlgund  and  detenbed  bfWa»nj  Andubon,  Bonaparte,  and  NuttaU, 


Cathartes  Jota,  cU  pattk 
Cathartes  Pi«w,«ldUA|)bak. 
Cathartes  Aui)a,<aU>f«iti{  Jfas 

merous  thqatbe  0.  JoCa. 
Aquila  (T)  Caracara,  all  parts. 
Falco  Pennsylvanicus. 
Falco  Haliflstos. 
Falco  Cyaneok 
Falco  ^parverins. 
Icterus  Spurius. 


liiiicisaiiil 


BCwRicapii  TertioMis.  (1) 
VMinaPolgPiMai. 
VWm  KonsboflMaqaJi. 
TiwduB  lividoa,  ] 

^Itia. 
l^Maj 


Tanagra  iBsUfva. 
Tanagra  Rubra, 
•nu-  Fringilla  LudoYicteiMU 
Fringffla  Ciria 
Fringilla  Cyanaa.      ^ 
Lozia  CcBmlea. 
Lozia  Cardinalis. 

Trochilns  Colobris. 
Trochilus  Mango. 

'i&jaesM^inieyeii. 


nraiB«»lMlfit»a.(t) 
mwMio  iUpaila. 
CniaalMMtaBgMtf. 
€^if  milgus  ComBMnrfa. 
CM«ml«  Pasaertea. 
^^MBOMa  KiCMeoce|nMua. 
Cktaate  Zenaida. 
Caltfili  Aienaria. 
HiaiMapita  NIgfleelis. 
BfauMtepiM  Ostralagos. 
Chamdttea  HI ctodos. 
Choradftos  WIBsonkis.  f1) 
qjiaiadrim  <BemipalmatM.(y 
Gkwatirtiis  UelveCieua. 
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Aidea  RuftsoeM. 
AvdeaEgntta. 
Aidea  Gandidissima. 
Axdea  LndovieiaqA.  (?) 
Ardea  Nfctioorax. 
Aidea  CoBrnlea. 
Ardea  Lentiginoea. 
Ardea  YifBeoflns. 
Aidea  Ezilia. 
Aramns  Scolopaceos. 
PliOBiiieoptenu  Raber. 
Platalea  Ajaja. 
Ibis  Alba. 

Nomeaios  LoDgirostrisL 
Tringa  Wilsonii 
Tringa  SemipalmaU. 
Totanos  Semipalmalos. 
Totanus  Yodferas. 
Totanus  Flavipes. 
Totanus  Ghloropygius. 
Totanus  Maeularina. 


Tofanns  Baitremlas. 
limosa^edoa. 
Soolopaz  Grisea. 
Seolopax  Wilsonii. 
GUianla  Maitinica. 
Podicepa  Minor. 
Steraa  Cajana. 
Sterna  Boysii. 
Lams  Atridlla. 
Thalasaidroma  Wilsonii. 
Anas  Bosclias. 
Anas  Strepera. 
Anas  Acuta. 
Anas  Americana. 
AnasDiseora. 
Pelecanus  Onocrotalus. 
Phalacrocoiax  Caito. 
Phalacroeorax  Giaculns. 
Tiachypetes  Aquilus. 
Pbston  JEthereus.  (1) 
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THE  aSD  BABTD. 

Trb  figure  of  the  human  hand  is  vsed  by  theNorth  Amoican  Indians  to 
denote  supplication  to  the  Deity  or  Great  Spirit ;  and  it  stands  in  the  systaaa 
of  picture  writing  as  the  symbol  fbr  strength,  power,  or  mastery,  thus  de« 
rired.  In  a  great  number  of  iaatanees  which  I  have  met  with  of  its  being 
employed,  both  in  the  ceremonial  observances  of  their  daneea  and  in  tefr , 
pictorial  records,  I  do  not  recoUect  a  single  one  in  which  this  sacred  eharao- 
ter  is  not  assigned  to  it.  Their  inriests  are  usually  drawn  with  outstretched 
and  uplifted  hands.  Sometimes  mie  hand  and  one  arm,  bat  more  commonly 
both  are  uplifted.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  those  among  them  who  profess  the 
arts  of  medicine,  magic,  and  prophecy  (the  three  are  sometimes  united  and 
sometimes  not)  to  draw  or  depict  a  series  of  representatiye  or  syrabolleal  fig- 
ures on  bark,  skins  of  animals,  or  ev«n  tabular  pieces  of  wood,  which  are  a 
kind  of  notation,  and  the  characteis  are  intended  to  aid  the  memory  in  singing 
the  sacred  songs  and  chMuses.  When  the  inscriptions  are  fiyond  to  be  on 
wood,  as  they  often  are  in  the  region  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  souces  of 
the  Mississippi,  they  hare  been  sometimes  called  "music  boards."  I  in- 
duced a  noted  meta,  or  priest,  to  part  with  one  of  these  figured  boards,  many 
yean  ago,  and  afterward  obtained  iamreseions  from  it  in  thiacity  by  ptMiav 
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it  thiongb  Bir.  Maverick's  rolliog  press.  It  was  coveted  vithfigoras  oaboUi 
'  sides,  one  side  containiiig  forty  principal  figures ;  six  embrace  the  symbol 
of  the  uplifted  hand,  four  of  which  had  also  the  aim,  but  no  other  part  of  the 
body,  attached.  Their  import,  which  the  man  also  imparted  to  me,  is  given 
in  the  general  remark  above.  On  the  levene  of  this  board,  consisting  of 
thirty  eight  characters,  nine  embrace  the  uplifted  hand,  in  one  case  from  a 
headless  trunk,  but  in  the  eight  others  connected  with  the  whole  frame. 

The  design  of  the  hand  is  uniformly  the  same  with  our  tribes,  whether  it 
be  used  disjunctively  or  alone,  or  connected  with  the  arm  alone,  or  with  thfe 
whole  body.  In  the  latter  cases  it  is  a  compound  symbol,  and  reveals 
some  farther  particular  or  associated  idea  of  the  action.  The  former  is  the 
most  mysterious  use  of  it,  precisely  because  there  are  no  accessories  to 
help  out  the  meaning,  and  it  is,  I  think,  in  such  isolated  cases,  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  general  sign  of  devotion. 

In  the  course  of  many  years' residence  on  the  frontiers,  including  various 
joumeyings  among  the  tribes,  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  remark 
the  use  of  the  hand  alone  as  a  symbol,  but  it  has  generally  been  a  sym- 
bol applied  to  the  naked  body  after  its  preparation  and  decoration  for  sa- 
cred or  festive  dances.  And  the  fact  deserves  farther  consideration,  fh>m 
these  preparations  being  generally  made  in  the  arcanum  of  the  med- 
icine, or  secret  lodge,  or  some  other  private  place,  and  with  all  the  skill  of 
the  priest's,  the  medicine  man's,  or  the  juggler's  art.  The  mode  of  apply- 
ing it  in  these  cases  is  by  smearing  the  hand  of  the  operator  with  white  or 
coloured  clay,  and  impressing  it  on  the  breast,  the  shoulder,  or  other  part 
of  the  body.  The  idea  is  thus  conveyed,  that  a  secret  influence,  a  charm, 
a  mystic  power  is  given  to  the  ^lancer,  arising  from  his  sanctity  or  his  pro- 
ficiency in  the  occult  arts.  This  use  of  the  hand  is  not  confined  to  a  single 
tribe  or  people.  I  have  noticed  it  alike  among  the  Dacotahs,  the  Winneba- 
goes,  and  other  Western  tribes,  as  among  the  numerous  branches  of  the 
red  race  still  located  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  above  the  latitude  of 
4S!^,  who  speak  dialects  of  the  Algonquin  language. 

A  single  additional  fact  appears  to  me  to  be  pertinent  to  your  inqniiy. 
In  an  excursion  which  I  made  in  the  year  1831  into  the  more  unfi«quented 
and  interior  parts  of  the  Chippewa  country,  lying  between  the  group.of  the 
Twelve  Apostles'  Islands  in  Lake  Superior  and  tl^e  Falls  of  St  Anthony,  I 
came  to  a  curious  edifice,  situated  in  the  edge  of  the  forest,  on  the  elevated 
banks  of  a  fine  lake,  which  was  exclusively  used  as  the  village  temple.  It 
was  built  of  stout  posts,  describing  a  circle,  firmly  and  well  sheathed  with 
thick  bark,  fastened  on  transverse  pieces.  It  constituted  a  peculiarity  in 
this  structure  that  there  was  a  circular  building  within,  or,  rather,  it  was 
arranged  after  the  manner  of  the  whorls  of  a  sesrshell,  so  that  a  person 
could,  as  it  were,  involve  himself  in  a  labyrinth.  It  had  a  single  door,  sub- 
ject to  the  entrance  of  the  priest  only.  As  this  person  was  the  political 
chief  of  the  band,  and  a  man  of  more  than  ordinaiy  intellect,  he  appeared 
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tegtepevw.    fie  peimills4«Klo  inspect  the  bBildiBg.    DnuHti 
MidollMriiMigiiiaof4ieprieBlf9«C,irarelMuig«poDtbewidL    Hea^af 
fscn  ««ie  tudely  e«iv«A^  intertbcd,  uid  iniBie»iB8  nudes  of  ^  hand,  wb 
IB  *e  eaae  tif  fidnA  dnoan, 'imre  impreated  en  ^  iBveltttioK 
BerwttllB. 

I  iaffe  expfewefl  tfie  opiiiiep  feat  <he  hpBian  head  deaetee  slwgtb,  or  p<wr» 
er,  or  Maatay  arising  ftom  ^efotfonal  aete.  The  want  or  ahsenee  of  the 
handor  arm,  therefore,  in  these  symboKeal  figures,  shovid  imptjimpoleBoe, 
weakness,  or  cowaidice,  arising  flom  fright,  sahjogatioB,  or  other  causes ; 
and  snchisioand  totetiw  impeitef^e  sndess  figan  of  the  hmium%ady 
in  two  of  ihesjfflibtAs  of  ihe  antiteaA  hieioglyphie  iaseriptlett'en  Iho  Asao* 
net,  or  Dighton  Rodi,  ai  ezjMBsd  by  tlw  weB^lmawa 
Chingerank. 


A  wsw  Dbsokiptits  Catalpoui  or  Hakpks  A  Bsothbbs'  Pv^lioa* 
noNs  18  now  ready  for  diBtribution,  and  may  be  obtained  gratuitouaty  on 
application  to  the  Pabliahen  personally,  or  by  lettdr,  poet-paid. 

The  attention  of  gentlemen,  in  town  or  conntiy,  designing  to  fonn  Li- 
braries or  enrich  their  literary  collections,  is  respectfully  invited  to  this 
Catalogue,  which  will  be  found  to  comprise  a  large  proportion  of  the  stand- 
ard and  most  esteemed  works  in  English  Literature— coMpaBHBin>iiro 
ABOUT  TWO  TEovBAnp  TOLUMBs — which  BiQ  Offered  in  most  instances  at 
less  than  one  half  the  cost  of  similar  productions  in  England. 

To  Librarians  and  others  connected  with  Colleges,  Schools,  etc.,  who 
may  not  hare  access  to  a  reliable  guide  in  forming  the  true  estimate  ot 
literary  productions,  it  is  believed  the  present  Catalogue  will  prove  espe- 
cially valuable  as  a  manual  of  reference. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  it  is  suggested  that,  whenever  books  can 
not  be  obtained  thiough  any  bookseller  or  local  agent,  applications  with 
remittance  should  be  addressed  direct  to  the  Publishers,  which  will  be 
promptly  attended  to. 

8S  CUff  Strut,  New  York,  JVop.,  1847. 
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